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AMERICAN ANTIQUITY. 


THe results of the past ten or fifteen 
years in historical investigation are ex- 
ceedingly mortifying to any one who has 
been proud to call himself a student of 
History. W 


we knew som 


had tLevght, perhaps, that 
thing of the origin of hu- 
man events | the gradual development 
from the past into the world of to-day. 
We had read 
and Gillies, ar 
Rollin. There 


definite facts in untiquity. 


Herodotus, and Gibbon, 


done manful duty with 
were certain comfortable, 
Romulus and 
the transmis- 


Remus were our friends; 


} 


sion of the habet by the Pheenicians 


Was a resti g-spot ; the destruction of 
Babylon and » date 


the wilderness. 


of the Flood were 
fixed stations i In more 


modern ]| ds, we had a refuge in the 
date of th 


we were for 


and if 
ed back into the wilds and 


discovery of America; 


uncertainties of American History, Mr. 
Prescott soon restored to us the buried 
empires, and led us easily back through 
a few plain centuries. 

+1 


seyond these dates, indeed, there was 


a shadowy land, through whose changing 
mists could be seen sometimes the grand 
outlines of abandoned cities, or the faint 
forms of ten or the graceful column 
or massive tomb, which marked the dis- 
tant path of the advancing race: but 
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these were scarcely more than visions for 


a moment, before darkness again covered 
the view. Our mythology and philosophy 
of the past were almost equally misty and 


History 


empire succeeding empire, and 


vague. was to us a succession 


of facts ; 


one form of civilization another, with 


scarcely more connection than in the 


scenes of a theatre :—the great isolated 


fact of all being the existence of the 
All cosmic my 


Jews. ths and noble con- 


ceptions of Deity and pure religious be- 


liefs were « 
dition. 


This, we are 


mly offshoots of Hebrew tra- 


pained to say, is all 
Our beloved 
easy explanation, and popular 


half dissolved 


changed now. dates, our 


narrative 
are under the touch of 
Roman History 


the 


modern investigation. 
abandons poor Romulus and Remus; 
Flood sinks into a local inundation, and 
is pushed back nobody knows how many 


thousands of years; an Egyptian anti- 


quity arises of which Herodotus never 
knew; and Josephus is proved ignorant 
Nothing is found 


separate from the current of the world’s 


of his own subject. 


history,—neither Hebrew law and reli- 
gion, nor Pheenician commerce, nor Hin- 
On 


deserted 


doo mythology, nor Grecian art. 


the shadowy Past, over the 
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battle-fields, the burial-mounds, the mau- 


solea, the temples, the altars, and the 


habitations of perished nations, new rays 
of light are cast. 
before, empires forgotten, conquests not 
recorded, arts unknown in their place 
at this day, and civilizations of which 
all has perished but the language, ap- 
find 
His- 


tory is hardly the same study that it once 


pear again. ‘The world wakes to 


itself much older than it thought. 


was. Even more than the investigations 


of hieroglyphs and bass-reliefs and sculp- 





tures, during the past few years, have 





the researches in one especial direction 


changed the face of the ancient world. 


LANGUAGE is fuund to be itself the 


best record of a nation’s origin, dev lop- 
Each 


a dead 


leé + 
ment, and relation to other races. 


vocabulary and erammar ol na- 


tion is a Nineveh, rich in pictures, in- 
scriptions, and historical records, uncov- 


ering to the patient investigaton 


ly the external life and actions of the 


not mere- 


people, but their deepest internal life, 

and their connection with other pe oples 
I 

and times. The little defaced word, the 


the antique construction, 


cast-away root, 


picked up by the student among the ves- 


tiges of a lancuage, may be a relic fresher 


from the past and older than a st 





from the Pyramids, or the sculpture of 
the Assyrian temple. 


In 
, 


vestigation till recently had 


Ameri in histo Vv. 


thoroughly entered upon. Within the 





last quarter of a century, 
Prescott and 


and Sq tier and Schoolcraft 


and Gallatin and 
Milk r 


thrown some light over the 


and 


have each 


mysterious antiquity of our own conti- 

nent. But of all, a French Abbé, a 
ee } 4] 

ethnologist and a careful investigator,— 

M. Brasseur pe BoursourG,—has 

in a history recently published, done the 


best service It is entitled 
“ Histoire des Nations Civilisées du Mex- 
(Paris, 


M. de Bourbourg spent many 


as 
to this cause. 


ique et de l'Amérique Centrale.” 
1857.) 
years in Central America, studying the 
face of 


the Indian tribes, and investigating the 


the country and the languages of 


Peoples not heard of 


Antiquity. [ May, 


ancient picture-writing and 


of the wonderful ruins of that 
Probably no stranger has ever en 





better opportunities of reading the an- 
cient manuscripts and studying the di- 
alects of the Central American races. 
With these 


helps he has prep 
groundwork for the hist 





civilized peoples of our 
tinent,—a history, it should be remem- 
bered, Prescott’s be 
—reac hing bac k, possibly, as ir as the 
the Huns, and on 


ending where 





earliest invasions of 





ot whose 





fixed dates is at the time of 
the Antonines. He has ventured to lift, 
at length, the veil from our mysteri 
and confused American antiquity. It is 


an @s} ecial merit of M. de Bo 
this stage ot the investig atic 1, that he has 
attempted to do no more. Hi 
lected ll 


lated facts, but has sought 
to vive 


and co 
us very few theories. 
philosophi il com lusi ms h 
shall 


hare 


afforded for fuller comparison. 


] ter researt h, when time 


peen 





There is an incredible fascination to 
many minds in these investigations into 
ns and beliefs or antiquity. 
| in their presen hat they are 
the oldest thir vs the most : ien 
or | uildin Ss, Or sculpt re ire 
the sid They 





represent 
y rej 

1¢ human mind,—its grop- 
ter Truth, 


shadowings forth of what it 


dim ideals and 


ypes will 
be. They are the earliest answers of 


man to the ereat questions, WHENCI 


and WHITHER ? 











Ay I 1, accor ling to M B ourg 
1 people referred to | the oldest 
traditions, but of whom everything except 
the men has passed away, re tl 
Qu 1 s Their rule € nded ov 
Mexico and Guatemala, and re 1 
reason to suppose that the attained toa 
considerable height of civilization. The 
only accounts of their origin are the o1 


traditions repeated to the Spaniards | 
I 
Indians of Yucatan,—traditi 


1e fathers of 


the 


lating that tl this 
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! tion came from the East. and that God _ the noble features ce: m to be transmute 
i. 


’ had delivered’them from the pursuit of in the confused tradition into the coun- 
their enemies and had opened to them tenance of Divinity. Wheth 
the sea Other traditions _ terious person is only the American em- 


t of the Hope of al 


r he was truly a wise 





duinames as delivered 





unnatural vices of an- 


Whether the Cyclopean 


tor. driven by some 














ver the continent.—vast hores from a foreign country. and 
<i : 
placed one upon another afterwards clorified by the gratitude of 
without cement, which existed before the his people, is uncertain, thouch « } 

‘ splendid cities whose ruins are yet seen inclines naturally to the |] r \08I- 
4 in Central America,—whether these are tion. The expression of the lal 
if the work of this race, or of one still ol ler, traditi ym, * 
ft is entirely uncertain. God sent to divide and d these 

‘ rhe most ancient language of Central lands of America,” (Vol. ] p- 42,) in- 
is 


; America, the ground on which all the suc lieat that he found 
































i. ceeding lar wes have been planted, is habited d either on ated the distri- 
the Maya. Even the Indian languages bution of property or became a co1 juer- 
of to-day ar only combinations of their or of the country The evidence of tra- 

“# own idioms with this ancient toncue. Its dition would clear] prove that at th 

~ daughter. t I'zenda transmits many arrival of Vo on of 

ag of the ¢ 1 most interesting relig- the inhabitants of Pa- 
liefs of the Ih nt nama to the territories of California 

e 

All tl n @ Qui- were in a savage condition. build 

- che, the Mex unite ers of the Cy lopean ruins were the only 

on in one somewhat remarkable belief,—in exception. 

_ the reverent mention of an ancient De- The \ us traditions agree 

a liverer o1 Benefact r; a personage so en- elevate 1 beine. the fathe ( 

¢ 

: veloped in the halo of religious sentiment civilization cul ated first of all 

: = and the mist of 1 ote antiquity, that it in a Si preme Creator, Lord of Heaven 

h is difficult to st uish his real form. and Earth. It is a singular fact, that the 


7 With the Lz ’ | name is VoTAN:* ancient Quicl tradition 


represents the 


nd among the many other names in other Deity as a Triad, or Trinity, with the dei- 





“Il languages, QUETZALCOHUATL is the one fied heroos a d in orders below,—a 
ae most custin e. ol etimes he ippears representation not improbably connected 
sM as a wise and ied legislator, arrived with the Hindoo conception. The beljet 
_ suddenly a 0 rant people f 1 ta Supreme Being seems to hay en 
an unk to instruct the i ener y diffused among the Cent 





, nd, whe M n | 1 Him under the n eo 
st 
lenoth has his work, departs IpALNEMOALONI. 01 “Tlim in whom and 
pt 2 ; , . tien” TH: 
, aione tron t! weeping crowd to Vy whom we are and live. ih * x 
l : 
; th ntry birth. Sometimes he of all ity,” as he is addressed in a Mc 
er . 
. * is the med tween Deity and men; ican prayer, was too elevated for vule: 
then again, a personification of the Di- thought or representation. No altars « 
,a : . : ag 
' vine wisdom l ry; and still again. temples were erected to him: and it wa 
. only under one of the later kings of the 
l * The f this e to tik ‘ : ee 
} 7 1 . f Aztec monarchy that a temple was built 


and 7 ] . nt ta + a ; to the ” Unknown God.” ~Vol. I. p. 46. 
re- nd wil 1 new areu nt} I 


The founders of the early American 





sursie : } , +] the 
ainay nizat 101 Amel! i. —ELDD. civilization bear various tities: they are 
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called “The Master of the Mountain,” 
“ The Heart of the Lake,” “The Master 
of the Azure Surface,” and the like. Even 
in the native traditions, the questions are 
often asked: “ Whence came these men?” 
“Under what climate were they born?” 
One authority answers thus mysterious- 
ly: - They have clearly come from the 
other shore of the sea,—from the place 
called 


} 
P ace whe re 


which is ‘ CAMUHIFAL, — The 
Why may not 


this singular expression refer to a North- 


is shadow.” 


ern country,—a place where is a long 
shadow, a winter-night ? 

A singular characteristic of the ancient 
Indian legends is the mingling of two 


separate courses of tradition. In their 
poetic conceptions, and perhaps under 
the hands of their priests, the old myths 
of the Creation are constantly confused 
with the accounts of the first periods of 
their civilization. 

‘he following is the most ancient le- 
gend of the Creation, from the MSS. of 
Chichicastenango, in the Quiche text: 
“When all that to be 
created in heaven and on earth was fin- 


ished, the heaven being formed, its an- 


was necessary 


gles measured and lined, its limits fixed, 
the lines and parallels put in their place 
in heaven and on earth, heaven found 
itself created, and Heaven it was called 
by the Creator and Maker, the Father 
and Mother of Life and Existence, ; 
the Mother of Thought and Wisdom, the 
excellence of all that is in heaven and 
It is 
thus that he called himself, when all was 


on earth, in the lakes or the sea. 
tranquil and calm, when all was peace- 
able and silent, when nothing had move- 
ment in the void of the heavens.”—Vol. 
I. p- 48. 

In the narrative of the succeeding work 
of creation, says M. de Bourbourg, there 
is always a double sense. Creation and 
life are civilization; the silence and calm 
of Nature before the existence of animat- 
ed beings are the calm and tranquillity 
of Ocean, over which a sail is flying to- 
wards an unknown shore; and the first 
aspect of the shores of America, with its 
mighty mountains and great rivers, is 
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confounded with the first appearance of 
the earth from the chaos of waters. 

“ This is the first word,” says the Qui- 
text. 


nor animals, nor birds, nor fishes, nor 


che “There were neither men, 
wood, nor stones, nor valleys, nor herbs, 
nor forests. There was only the heaven. 
The image of the earth did not yet show 
itself. 


sides surrounded 


There was only the sea, on al 
the 
Nothing had motion, and not the least 


by heaven. 


sigh agitated the air. . . In the 
midst of this calm and this tranquillity, 
was only the Father and the Maker, in 
the obscurity of the night; there were 
only the Fathers and Generators on the 
whitening water, and they were clad in 
azure raiment. And it is on account 
of them that 


heaven exists, and exists 
equally the Heart of Heaven, which is 
the name of God.”—Vol. L. p. 51.* 

The legend then pictures a council be- 
tween these “ Fathers” and the Supreme 
Creator; after which, the word is spoken, 
and the earth bursts forth from the dark- 
ness, with its great mountains and forests 
and animals and birds, as they might to 


shore. An 


but 


a voyager approaching the 
episode occurs, describing a deluge, 
still bearing in it the traces of the double 
tradition,—the one referring to some pri- 
meval catastrophe, and the other to a 
local inundation, which had perhaps sur- 


prised the first legislators in the midst 


* Compare the Hindoo conception, trans 
lated from one of the old Vedic legends, in 


Bunsen’s Philosophy of History :— 


“Nor Aught nor Nought existed; yon bri 
sky 

Was not, nor heaven’s broad roof outstretched 
above. 

What covered all? 
concealed ? 


Was it the waters’ fathomless abyss ? 


What sheltered? What 


There was not death,—yet was there nought 


immortal. 





There was no confine betwixt day and nigh 

The only One breathed breathless by itself;— 
Other than it there nothing 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 





nee has been 





In gloom profound,—an ocean without light. 

The germ that stil! lay covered in the husk 

3urst forth, one the 
heat.”’ 


nature, from fervent 








y, 
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of their efforts. The Mexican tradition 
(Codex Chimalpopoca) shows more dis- 
tinctly the united action of the Mediator 
(Quetzalcohuatl) and the Deity :— 





” From 
ashes had God created man and animated 
him, and they say it is Quetzalcohuatl 
who hath perfected him who had been 
made, and hath breathed into him, on the 
seventh day, the breath of life.” 

Another legend, after describing the 
creation of men of wood, and women 
of cibak, (the marrow of the corn-flag,) 
tells us that “the fathers and the chil- 
dren, from want of intelligence, did not 
use the lan uage which they had re- 
ceived to praise the benefaction of their 
creation, and never thought of raising 
their eyes to praise HuRAKAN. Then 
were they destroyed in an inundation. 
There descended from heaven a rain of 
bitumen and resin. And on account 
of them, the earth was obscured; and it 
rained night and day. And men went 
and came, out of themselves, as if struck 
with madness. They wished to mount 
upon the roofs, and the houses fell be- 
neath them; when they took refuge in 
the caves and the vrottoes, these closed 
over them. This was their punishment 
and destruction.”—Vol. I. p. 55. 

In the Mexican tradition, instead of 
the rain we find a violent eruption of the 
voleanoes, and men are changed into 
fishes, and again into chicime,—which 
may designate the barbarian tribes that 
invaded Central America. 

In still another tradition, the Deity 
and his associates are more plainly men 
of superior intelligence, laboring to civil- 
ize savage races; and finally, when they 


cannot inspire two essential elements of 


civilization,—a taste for labor, and the 
re us idea, 21 sudden inundation 





delivers them from the indocile people. 
Phe: so st mysterious lancuage 
f the | 1 can be interpreted—they 
appear to ha withdrawn themselves to 
a more teachable race. But with these 
the difficulty f the new law-givers is 
that they find nothing corresponding 


to. the productions of the country from 
‘ : 


which they had come. Fruits are in 
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abundance, but there is no grain which 
requires culture, and which would give 
origin to a continued industry. The le- 
gend relates, somewhat naively, the hun- 
ger and distress of these elevated beings, 
until at length they discover the maize, 
and other nutritious fruits and grains 
in the country of Paxil and Cayala. 

Our author places these latter in the 
state of Chiapas, and the countries water- 
ed by the Usumasinta. The provinces of 
Mexico and the Atlantic border of Central 
America he supposes to be those where 
the first legislators of America landed, 
and where was the cradle of the first 
American civilization. In these regions, 
the great city attributed to Votan —Pa- 
lenque,—the ruins of whose magnificent 
temples and palaces even yet astonish 
the traveller, was one of the first products 
of this civilization. 


With regard to the much-vexed au 


tion of the origin of the Indian races, M. 
de Bourboure offers no theory. In his 


view, the evidence from language estab- 
lishes no certain connection between the 
Indian tribes and any other race what- 
ever; though, as he justly remarks, the 
knowledge of the languages of the North- 


east of Asiz 





1 and of the interior of America 
is yet very limited, and more complete 
investigations must be waited for before 
any very satisfactory conclusions can be 
attained. The similarity of the Indian 
languages points without doubt to a com- 
mon origin, while their variety and im- 
mense number are indications of a hich 
antiquity ; for who can estimate the suc- 
cession of years necessary to subdivide 
a common tongue into so many lan- 


cuages, and to give birth out of a sav- 


age or nomadic life to a civilization like 
that of the Aztecs? 
In the passage of man 
} 


sphere to anothe r he SEC 
I 





as, without considering Behrine’s Strait, 


the voyage from Mantchooria, or Japan, 
following the chain of the Koorile and 
the Aleutian Isles, even to the Peninsula 
of Alaska, would be an enterprise of no 
great hazard. 


The traditions of the Indian tribes, as 
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, , a — ; me ; . 
well as their monumental inscriptions, gous customs, idioms, and grammatical 





point to an Kast rn 


From what- forms, many of which were entirel, 





ever direction the particular tribe may ferent from those of the Old Worl l. 








have emigrated, t ey always speak of At the period of the discov ry of 
fathers as hay ng come from the America, not a single tribe west of tl 
of the sun rhe Qui he, as well Ro ky Mountains possessed the le 

as the Chippeway traditions, allude to agricultural skill. Wh» r the suy 





the voyages of their fathers from the 


East, from a l and icy region, through 











or tribes Was due to more tave 
a cloudy and wintry sea, to countries as cumstances and a more ge! 
cold 1 alo n they again climate, or to the instructions of for: 0 
urned towards the South. legislators, as their traditions relate, 

Without committing himself to a the- author does not decide. In his 

ory, M. de Bourbourg supposes that one American agriculture originated in ( 
race—the Quich has passed through one of tl 
the whole North American continent, tribes w 
erecting at different stages of its civ- 
































no trace und fo VnOse tion no sin Ame 1 are io L archite il ch i 
gle American tribe now would have tl terist » different fron another 
wealth or th 1 wus labor This that it is as sible to yut hei 
race was conti iven towards the construction to one and the same peopl 
South by mor ge tribes, and it at as it is to supp hat the é uilt at 
S Tay ( it nd the the sa epoch The ns that ar 
ization n Central Amer- the most a ient and that have the most 
ing the similar monu resembiamn to one anoth« are the 
1 Siberia, and the dates which have been discovered in the coun 
of the immig1 »t \z plateau try of ] n the for ns of 
t firs movements of t the « f Mayapan, some buildings of 
t revolutions in Asia Tul nd the greater part of those of 
an indication n, worthy of being Pal is p t they belong 
followed up by t ethnologist, of the to the first period of An n civiliza- 
Asiatic origin of the Central American | tion \ I p- 85 
tribes. The traditions. monuments. cus- The truly historical records of Central 
toms, mythology, and astronomi systems America go back to a period but little 
all point to a similar source. before tl Christian era Dx yond t 
The thorough stu ( epo ] W I ld thre o] t mists « 
races reveals the fact, th leo 1 in the defaced pict $s and 
tinent, from tl Arc ilptures, a hierarchica sm sus- 
Southern P. ’ livided irregular] l successors mysté 
{ families one no- ous \ The em of t Votan 
the other agricultural ides t | th ruined own vices 
ne with no institu- ind | ttacks of a Vv rous race 
van 1 religion, th hos s and | h n 
i I ns vovernment down ( n to our ¢ only race 
ind religious system on the Ame in continer ) mi 
» widely, and little as- has been pre ved in t ‘ y of 
sociated with each other, they possess¢ l the pe ples aft the ruin of its pow 


an analogous physical constitution, analo- the only one whose institutions have sur 
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To.rec. 
Of all American languages, the 





Nahuatl e highest place, for its 
ncun ma yrous 
ton V 1 equal flexibil- 
ity to the m ind analytic terms 
ot metay 1 to th uses oO 
( ul V ut this day 
I ~~) iniard employ its 
1 ’ il objects 
| the Nahoas rib¢ 
listant © it oun- 
try I l y came “ Ther 
they n ( siderable d oret 
and li il l They | ul 
not tl t habit of separat- 
ing tl the places h 
had seen y paid no trib- 
utes l a ng incuag 
The: ! woou n tone 
they Oo l selves i i g 
thei 1 and o of 
law of ( They waited with 
respect é e sul iting 
s ’ 
er, handed ¢ n 
olde ‘ 








of Hea ] ! Grant 
us re ose, Peace ! 
pros tion o ind oO 
our being OH ul 
Wha 1 what sun 1 shed 
this w in Tt creat 
people is 1 aS au Oo is 
ot the € \ in lis ] 
came I the | saves 
they la cert Panuco 
nea ( l'a l n 
seven S Other traditions 
\ $ 1 flow ; s 
vy f ew! i 
COAS { } | the 
X f, who 
ere 1 1 a 
\ 5 1) ‘ . 


7 {ntiquity. 


veal to us a wise legislator and noble 
ben wctor He is s en instructing them 
in the arts, in religion, and finally in 
agriculture, by introducing the « iltiva- 
tion of maize and oth r cereals. 


WI } } } 
Whether he had become the 
envy among the people, or whet 


} 


that his work was done, it 








neth determine: 


1oOwn country whence 


said he, “that the Lord your ( 


But he goes only to return late? 





he had 


ren around 


‘Know, 
rod com- 


which 





i qdis- 
emala 

mala, 

( tains 


juhon pre- 
S the first precise d which scholars 
I ive ve been ¢ ( to Sssig to ¢ irly 
Am« ul his ry l Da Vv o irred 
A. D. 174 

VW ith } ount of the invasion of 
t Azt Dp i by the ( ecs, a 
I , 1 tribe of the Ty f in 
t m t the seventh cent Vv, or ot 
the establishment of t rolteec monarchy 
in Anahuac, we will 1 v ¢ ead 
‘ is tl eve I ru to tl 
pel xl of auther } ( V wi 
ha In ition f ‘ 

From the moment sM. de B 

¥ ‘ 
' . 

H I Waina 








— 
440 


bourg, “in which we see the supremacy 
of the cities of Culhuacan and Tollan 
rise over the cities of the Aztec plateau 
dates the true history of this country; 
but this history is, to speak the truth, 
only a grand episode in the annals of 
In 


the course of a wandering of seven or 


this powerful race [the Toltec]. 


eight centuries, it overturns and de- 
stroys everything in order to build on 
the ruins of ancient kingdoms its own civ- 
ilization, science, and arts; it traverses 
all the provinces of Mexico and Central 
America, leaving everywhere traces of 
its superstitions, its culture, and its laws, 
sowing on its passage kingdoms and cities, 
whose names are forgotten to-day, but 
whose mysterious memorials are found 
again in the monuments scattered under 
ages and in the 
all the pe oples of 
Vol. I. p. 


sourbourg fitly closes his inter- 


the forest vegetation of 
different languages of 
these countries.” 


M. de 


esting volumes—from which we 


209, 


have 


here given a résumé of only the opening 


] 


chapters—with a remarkable prophecy, 
made in the Yueatan by th 
high-priest of Mani. Ace 


tradition, this pontiff, inspire 


court ol 


ordir 


ge to 

d by a su- 
pernatural vision, betook himself to Ma- 
yapan and thus addr 
“ At the end of the Third 


ROGER 


THE MAN WITH 


Ty | 7 
Im 0 unialien sieet ; 


sky is gray with 


the wind howls bitterly about the house: 
’ 


relentless in its despe rate spec d, it whirls 


by green crosses from the fir-boughs in 


the wood,—dry russet oak-leaves.—tiny 
cones from the larch, that were once rose- 


red with the blood of Spring, but now 


rattle on the leafless bran hes, black and 


bare as they. No leaf remains on any 


bouch of the forest, no scarlet streamel 


Roger Pierce. 





[ May, 


1518-1542,] a nation, white and beard- 


ed, shall come from the side where the 


rt} 


ne 
L 


sun rises, bearing with it a sign, 
which shall 
to flee and fall. 
all the earth, giving peace 


cross, | make all the Gods 


m shall rule 
to those who 


This nati 


shall receive it in peace and who will 


abandon vain images to adore an only 


God, whom these bearded men adore. 
(Vol. Il. p. 594.) M. de Bourbourg 


does not vouch for the pure origin of 


1 1 


the tradition, but suggests that the wis 





men of the Quiche empire already saw 
elements of 


heard 


race W hich 





that it contained in itself 
and had alré 


wonderful 





destruction, ru- 





mors of the white 


was soon to sweep away the | 


of the Central American gov 


ist vestiges 


rnments. 











1 faith. 
marks 
Ss i i Con- 
quest, ar e suspect tl 5 ve been 
consid I fied in igh t 
ly f y e Abb« ] I 
wl ’ j +} ive 
had : $ s 1, and 
wl t 1 tag e than 
three cent Se Ked ¢ 
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in our T CARLYIL 

of brier flaunts from the st rocks 

that underlie all verdure 1 now stand 

out, bleak and barren, the truths and 

foundations of life, when its ornat clo- 
4] } 


ries are fled away. 





a laneuid stream of lead; a s e crow 
screaming for its ma flaps heav 

against the north-east ¢ t enters 
here also and lifts the « t in long 
waves across the floor, whiff light ed- 
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dies of ashes in the chimney-corner, and 


vainly presses on daoor and window, like 





a houseless spirit shrieking and pining 
for a shelter from its bodiless and help- 
less unrest in the elements. 

The whole air,—although, within, my 
fire crackles and leaps with steady cheer, 
and the red rose on my window is warm 
and sanguine with bloom,- yet this whole 


air is full of tiny sparks of chill to my 





1 nature; it is at 
once electric and cold, the very atmos- 


phere of spirits. W hat a shadow passe d 





that pane! Roger, was it you ?—The 
storm | in one fierce rush of sleet 
and roa ing wind ; the lit le spaniel 


crouched at my feet whimpers and nes- 
tles closer; the house is silent,—silent as 
my thoughts,—silent as he is who walked 
these rooms once, with a face likest to 
the sky that darkens them now, and 
lonelier, lonelier than I, though at his 
side forever trod a companion. 
ule of the Moosic is nartT 
led. Here and there the 





ver, iping from some wooded 
, * 
st among the hemlock-covered 
 } 
< its smoother path be- 
~ t meado 








1 

hnr ] " 

he hill 

Line I g 

huge n iat s l alo! e sho ist 

below tl l Here a here, to 

1 , 

out ¢ ior v¥ i 7 + 

iarmers h trimly painted, with barns 

and na l d vi od nD dra i 

ip in s in it ld 

orchard ‘ fro1 a fortress 
Idk . +! 


t NI S low 
H ] } zz 
ie 1 of good a o 
1 
( 1 rT 
1 | | 
! 
: 1 few brief weel 
i l fallen Dp to 
) +} ] 
e¢ ‘ the « g 
and For this x 1 they 
] : ] R h pass ‘ - 
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prehension; they fought with the Angel 
of Death, and overcame; and, as it ever 
is to the blind nature of man, the con- 
quest was greater to them than any gift. 

The boy oTew up into childhood as 
other children grow, a daily miracle to 
see. Only for him incessant care watch- 
ed and waited; unwearied as the angel 


that looked from him to the face of God, 


guidance for the way 
mother’s tender eyes ov 
day, followed his tot 


room to room, kept far 





all fear and pain, shon 
d pths ft ni ht, woke 
al ivs Ne vel ou | 
self-reliance of thos wh 1 lite Casts up- 
on their own streneth and care; the wis- 
dom and the love that li 1 for him 
live d in him, an l he crew to be a | rv as 
the tropic blossom of a hot-house grows, 
without thought or toil. 

It was not until his age brought him in 


contact with others, that there seemed to 


; -_ ; 
be any difference between his na » and 
the « mi n race ¢ cl iren \ iys, 


1 = — 
however, some touch of sullenness lurked 


nd whate r thwart- 

va ll pa rover 

k, till } ‘ther used 

to ll him at such times that he stood 
between her and the sunshine 

But as he grew ol 1 shared in 


1 > -e : 
the sports of his companions, a strange 





thing came to pass. Beside the shadow 
I 
a , 1 , ’ 
t ws uS a 1 Ul | 
like tha it something deeper, began to 
vo with Roger Pieres not f ¢ with 
1 sy 
t 1 ( to s vt henht 
1 
that cast it, but ca uusly to 1 t or 
| g 
l ol me ( v ~ 
ri | it the mor th it S low 
lay ind as time « on, tl » v 
1) sly 1 l tll was 
I 
, , a 
I G I 
V 1 vague t ( har I S la 
1 
frost, « his f s or hi 
8) m™ l trait s had 
~~ § 
1 l ] 
the me the res a I 
+ +] } ook 
] V the deeper it gr inK- 











« in size, but becoming more intensely 
dark, till it seemed like part of a heavy 
thunder-cloud, o ily that no lightning ev- 
er played across its blank gloom. 

The fi 


stood 


that the Shadow ever 


t time 





before him as an actual presence 


was when, a mere child, he was busied 
one day in the warm May sunshine mak- 
ing a garden by the school-house, in a 
line with other little squares, tracked and 
moulded by childish fingers, and set with 


branches of silvered with downy 





catkins, half- lions, twigs of 
red-flowered maple, mighty reservoirs of 
water in sunken clam-shells, and paths 
broken china 
bits of glass. Next to 
be- 


bovs who were sworn 


adorned with 
and glittering 


that 


> ° 1.4 
Roger's garden-bed was one 





longed to two li 


friends, and one of these was busy weav- 


ing a fence for his garden, of yellow 


willow-twigs, which the other and 


cut 
sharpened. 
Roger looked on with longing eyes. 
“Will you he Ip me, Jimmy 2” said he. 
“T can’t,” answered the quiet, timid 
child. 
“ No!” shouted Jacob, 
— 


his comrade’s cheek 


the frank, fear- 
° sl : . . ° 
voice bringm a tint of color imto 


help 


ever he Ip 


shan’t 


you, Roget Pierce ! Do you 





anybody . 
Then the Shadow fi side Roger, as 
he stood with ; r and shame swe ix Ly 


in his throat; it fell across the blue vio- 


ke ts he had taken from Jaeob to dress his 
own garden, and they drooped and with- 
ered; it crossed the path of shining peb- 


bles that he had forced the younger chil- 


dren to gather t him, and they grew 
dull as common st C3 5 it reache l over 
into Jacob's P itive honest face, and 
darkened it, al LJ nmy, looking up, with 


fear in his mild eyes, whispered, softly, 


‘Come away! it’s vol y to rain ;—don’t 
you see that dark cloud ?” 


Roger started, for the Shadow was 


darkening about himself; and as he 
moodily retur lh seemed to 
his m ther 
1} 
l 


crow deep r and deeper, till 


drew his head upon her knee, and by 


] 


fire told him tales of her own 





the sing! 


Roger Pierce. 





[ May, 


the loving bright- 
Shadow 


Sate Pe ane 
slunk away and left the boy to sleep, 


childhood, and from 


ness of her tender eyes the 
unhaunted. 
As day by 


monoto! 


day went by, in 





more 


y, Roger became daily 
aware of this ghostly attendant. He was 
| 


lone, for he had friends who 


and 


not always a 
loved him in spite of the Shadow, 
grew used to its appearing ; 


himself; for, out of constant 


to be by 


companionsh is Shadow 








made for nity with 


’ ane ; - 
him, and following his dai 


the sh rp ] ills, trac ing to their source the 


y rambles over 


noisy brooks, or setti snares for the 





° . = 
wild creatures whose innocent timid 


eves 
peered at then little enemy curiously from 
and 

leasure in the knowledge 


u 
disturbed his path or shared 


have a 
that 


crevice, he grew to 


hook 
moody 


nothing else 





his amusements 
. 1 
But a time came w must mux 
more W th the outer wW l 
1 1 | 
sent away from home »sch 
mid a | of strar wes 





oniy one that had a 
his past life and home in it, as his spe ial 


sp 
companion,—the same quiet boy who had 





unconsciously feared the Shadow in their 
earlier school 3 

So good and gentle was | tt he did 
not feel the cloud « focer’s hateful 








eve n won the I A) himsé if to ‘ xcept him 
from a certain suspicion that had 
lately sprul F from his own consciousness 
] rden,—a suspicion gradually 





had such a Shadow as his ow1 

Now this was not a strange result of 
so pall lar y nr as Roget 
Pierce | 1 everv action of others to- 
ward himself the dark a sphere ot th 
Shadow that was pec ilia ly is own, he 
watched also their mutual actions, and 


throwing 
over all human deeds, he became ] 
ed of the monomar i 1, é 
that every mortal man, except it might 
be Jimmy Doane, 


looked by this terri 


was followed 





Second Shadow. 
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In proportion as the gloom of this _ little brook that rippled across the mead- 


black Presence seemed to be lightened ow, and. sitting with her in his arms on 






































over any one was his esteem for him ; the large smooth stones that divided 
but by dail looking so steadily and with those shallow waters, held her carefully 
such a will to see only darkness in the while she splashe d her tiny dimp! 1 teet 
hearts of men, he discovered wces of in the cool ripples, or grasped vainly at 
the Shadow even in Jimmy Doane,—and the blue-winged dragon-flies sailing past, 
the darkn hut down, like night at on languid, airy pinions, just be yond he 
sea, over all the world the n. rea h. Or he cathe red he ips of daisies 
Now Roger was miserable for the child to toss into the shining stream, 
knowing well that he could escape, if he and see the pale star-like bloss float 
would ; for there had come with his in- smoothly down till some eddy caught 
creasing sense of his tyrant, a knowledge them in its sparkling whirl, and, drench- 
that every tin he thought of the Shad- ing the helpless kk es st them on 
ow it darkened more deeply than ever, he fa shor und went its careless 
und tl nf g it lay his only hope way. told her, in the afternoons, 
of escap s thal ther under some wide app V erful 
was an ‘ reflex influ- stories of giants and n htv bov till 
ence of | t and that min- she fell a eep on the sweet hay, where 
gl d cur i 1g desire to the curious grasshoppers peered al her 
forget his D but rendered it im- with round horny ey: nd velvet-bodied 
} ) without a gre r effort spiders scurri¢ Ll acre he ( with 
than he « l make, or help — six-leeved speed, and the r | her 
from 1; and soon t h lp from a bouch OVE v il glances, 
emed t é till Roger must ne arT’y tenderly 
W R his home fi schoc out of ( neiwht | iother’s 
h eit in it oak cradle a litt centle ¢ ure 
baby ) ng to hav I All this guard and lance Sunny re- 
in his tl definite existence : paid with her only tre lov She 
but ftex e of two ye s he left he pet Ki nin to 
of hi it Shadow cx ild not I cht nestled iwainst | l ( \ ti 
vet e1 tl from garden or 
| i¢ her own ch hin 1 no pleas- 
I 
tongue | ed into “Sw ny,” a ure that did not il wk R ever ct ld 
name tl t natural expression of tempt Sunny to ] pleased. 
her suns the clear gay voice, , a while the unconscious charm 
the tr eves, the o n curls d; absorbed in his da Roger 
the lo hat made Sunny tl the Shadow, or remy ed it 
larl the stray sunbeam rare inte ind ef 
that t h the doors, flitted d to srow be r 
by the | scots, and danced up | ‘ th t 
tl l s of that old ind soli- re ] oht 
t dwe ot! the nove I 
W he Lou rned, fresh from th e off, he claims 
roug ‘ nship of school, Sunny th faith of her 
seemed t reature of some better me as frankly to 
race than | The Shadow vanished, Roger for help or comfort as had 
for he f t in his new levotion to ever done: and he found his ov is 
Sunny Not] | he leave undone to for study or pleasure constantl} inter- 
plea h ways | fancies. In those rupted by her requests or Caresses, till 
hot summer-days, he carried her to a the Shadow darkened again besid him, 
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and, looking over his shoulder, fell so close 
to Sunny, that his old belief drew its veil 
across his eyes for a moment, and he 
started at the sight of what he dreaded,— 
a Shadow haunting Sunny. 
Then,—though this first dread passed 
away,—slowly, but creeping on with un- 
the Shadow 


= ; 
like a brooding storm 


failing 
It fell 


fireside 


certainty, returned. 


over the 
of home ; he fancied a like shadow 
following his mother’s steps, darkening 
his baby-sister’s smile ; and as if in re- 
venge for so long an absence, the Shadow 


forced itself upon him more strenuously 


than ever, till poor Roger Pierce was 
like a bruised al d be iten ¢ hild.- too sore 
to have peace or rest, too s nsitive to 
bear any remedy for his ailment, and 


too petulant to receive or expect sym- 


pathy from any other and more gentle 
nature than his own. 
It was long before the Shadow made 


itself felt by Sunny. She never saw it 


warm rosy face, she stole 


If its assed over her 


others did. 


up softly to 
brother, and, with a look of pure ¢ 
love, P it her hand in his, and said softly 
“Poor Roger!” or, 


of the 


with a keener sense 
forbore touch 


but played off her kitten’s merriest tricks 


Presence, to him, 


before him, or rolled her tiny hoop with 
) I 


shouts of laughter across the old house- 


t on the looking 


grass, 





vainly for the smile Roger had always 
given to her baby plays before. 


So 


by degrees she went back to her 
own pleasures, full of tender thought for 
every living thing, and a loving con- 


sciousness of their wants ; Her 
lisping voice chattered brook-like to birds 
and bee 


the broken wing of a painted moth, or 





d ways. 





s; her lip curled vously over 


the strugeles of a drowning fly ; in 
ture’s company she played as with an 


infant ever divine; and no darkness as- 


sailed the never-weary child. 
Reser 


Sh udow, al 


but grew daily closer to his 
d gave himself up to its do- 
minion, till his mother saw the bondage, 
tried, mourning, every art and de- 
the evil 


they lived 


and 


vice to win him way 1 


rom 


spirit, but tried in vain. So 
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till Sunny was four years old. 





denly, one bright day in June, she left the 
roses in her garden with broke nh stems, 
but 


into the 


flushed 


ungathered, and, totteri 


house, fell across the thres 

















and sleepy,—as they who lifted her saw 
at once, in the first st we of a fever. 

This unexpected blow on mor 
severed Roger from his Shadow H 
watched his little sister with a heart full 
of anxious regret, yet so fully wrapt in 
her wants al d dang r, that tl rlOOl 
Shadow, which looked afar off at his self- 

ecusations, dared not once intrude 

At length that day of crisis came, th 
pause of fever and delirium, d l, yet 
lreaded, t every trembling I ul heart 
that hung over the child’s pill If she 
slent th pl ysi ian said r tate ung on 
the waking ; life or death would seal her 
when sleep resigned its claim. It was 
early morning when this ntence was 
give! in an hour’s time the fever had 
subsided, the flush passed from Sunny’s 

I 
tel i 
ther. The cur 
f drawn to give 
und th stled 
l outh id, 
bearing th licate perfun lo Y 
I 
and tl lulling murmur « ving 
it their sweet 

R Ww we hy the 
chiming sounds of Summ« v tick- 
ing of the old clock on t stairs, and 
the utter « t within, soothed him to 
slumbe1 his head bent forward and 
” he fpll leep, 
an I I 

" dream 
] g iw h- 
he incar. 
nate shap * Light, gaz leep- 
ing child th ineffable t | 
its keen eye wucht the aspect Rog 
Shadow the pure li ' s gh 
v th rie yr more \ ! 
1 with levelled lar ssailed 
Pr ne und 1 t to the 
but the Shadow 1 asid 
I 
pear and wered ince 
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J ‘ 
downward, folded Sunny in its arms as 
if to bear her away. 

Roger woke with his own vain attempt 
to grasp an 1 detain the child. The setting 
sun streamed in at the window, and his 
mother stood at his side, brought by some 
inarticulate sound from Sunny’s lips. 

She sent the boy to call his father, and 
whe n thev ime in together, the child’s 
wide blue eyes were open, full of super- 


her parched lips parted 


and the loose or Iden 
her forehead, where the 


ike vivid stains of violet, 


r!” she said, raising her 


lifte d on the pillow : but 





voice had lost its music. 
to her father with 


smile, and again to 





er; Sunny wants 


the light.” 
The v all the curtain opposite her 
bed away, and, as she stretched he1 hands 


eagerly toward the window, the last rays 
; : eee 

ne glowed on her pale illumina- 

till it was even as an angel’s, 


caught a sudden ole um of 





oss the air; but a cold pain 

m as he gazed, for Sunny fell 

lon her ] llow. She had gone 
with the sunshin 


It seemed now for a time as if the 


t haunted Roger Pic ree 


were banished at last. His moody re- 


serve dis ippearead 5 he addr ssed hims« If 
with quic t, mstant effort to console his 





mother,—to aid father,—to fill, so far 





as he could, the vacant place ; and his 
heart longed with an incessant thirst for 
the bright Spirit that hovered in his 
dream over Sunny ;—he seemed almost 


to have begun a natural and healthy 


But year after year passed away, and 
the light of Sunny’s influence faded with 


her fading m« mory. Green turf grew 


over her short crave, and the long slant 
shadow of its headstone no longer lay on 
a foot-worn track. Roger's pilgrimages 


to that spot were over: his heart had 
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ceased to remember. The Shadow had 
reassumed its power, and reigned. 

Stull through its obscurity he kept one 
gleam of light,—an admiration undimin- 
ished for those who seemed to have no 
uch attendance; but daily the number 
of these orew less. 

At le neth, after the studies of his youth 
were over, and he had returned to his 


old home for life, there came over the 


settled and brooding darkness of his soul 
a warm ray of dawn. In some way, as 
naturally as one meets a fresh wind full 
of vernal odor and life, yet never marks 
the moment of its first caress, so nat- 
urally, so unmarkedly, he renewed a 
childish acquaintance with Violet Chan- 
ning, a dweller in the same quiet val- 
ley with himself, though for long years 
the fine threads of circumstance had 
parted them. 

Not a stone, and the frail green moss 
that clings to it, are more essentially dif- 
ferent than were Roger Pierce and Violet 
Channing. Without a trace of the Shad- 
ow in herself, Violet disbelieved its exist- 
ence in others. She had heard a rumor 
of Roger’s phantom, but thought it some 
strange delusion, or want of perception, 
in those who told her,—being rather soft- 
ened toward him with pity that he should 
be so little understood. 

In the first days of their acquaintance, 
it seemed as if the light of the girl’s face 
would have dispelled forever the dark- 
ness of her companion’s Shadow, it was so 
mild and quiet a shining,—not the mere 


outer lustre 


f beauty, but the deep in- 
forming expression of that Spirit which 
had companioned Sunny heavenward. 

With Violet, soothed by the timid 
sweetness of her manner, aroused by her 
sudden flashes of mirth and vivid enthu- 
siasm, Roger seemed to forget his hateful 
companion, or remembered it only to be 
consoled by her tender eyes that beamed 
with pity and affection. 

Month after month this intimacy went 
on, brightening daily in Roger’s mind 
the ideal picture of his new friend, but 
creating in her only a deeper sympathy 


and a more devout compassion for his 
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But as 


years instead of months went by, the sole 


wretched and oppressed life. 


influence no longer rested with the girl, 
drawing Roger Pierce upward, as she 
longed and strove to do, into her own 
Their had 
only lightened his darkness in part, while 
it had drawn over her the faint twilight 


sunshine. mutual relation 


of a Shadow like his own. But as the 


chief characteristic of this unearthly 


mM, s het oh ened? alla 

rhing was that it grew by notice, as some 
Easte m plants 
throve but slowly near to Violet Chan- 


bent on curing 
a4 


strange live on air, it 


ning, whose thoughts were 
the heart-ev 
1 in that patient « ire 
had little chance to 
though, when patience almost failed, and, 
labor 


her heart 


il of Roger Pierce, and were 


} } 
80 absorbe 


that they 


: 
turn upon herself; 


weary with fruitless and unan- 


sunk, she 


swered yearning, 


Was conscious of a vague influence that 


fall coldly, and the 


made the sunbeams 
songs of Summer mournful. 
Hour lavished all the 


treasure 


hour she 
and 


knew not consciously, to | 


after 
much that she 
! 


knew ; 


she 


e the dark- 


ness from Rocer’s brow: or recalled again 


and again her own deeds and words, to 


review them with strict judgment, lest 


they mi rht 


have set provocation in his 


till at leneth her 


y 


ath; loving thou 
I 44 


crew restless painful, her face 


paled, her frame wasted 


over her deep 


Shadow 





hung ‘ 
flected in some clear Jake. 


Roger was not blind to this « 





he did not see who had east the first veil 


of darkness over the pure light that had 
shone so freely for him: and while he 


silently regretted 





desecration of 
loved, nothing wi 
own Shadow brooding 


heart } 


and 


a 


that hac 
long for his enlightening. 

The most painful result of all to Violet 
was the new coldness of Roger’s manner 
Shadowed as he 
per eive this change 


let, in the s 


was, he did not 
but Vio- 


or in the soli- 


to her. 





in himse 





ence of nicht, 


tary hours she spent in wood and field 


Pierce. 


[ May, 





besi 


unmingled pain. Vai 


le her growing Shadow, felt it with 
Spirit 
of Light within her counsel her to perse- 
vere, looking only at the end she would 
acl 
to her untuned ear 


the fiend at her side. 


lieve; subtler and more tive 


penetra 


were the words of 





One day she had brooded long and 
drearily on the carelessness and coldnes 


of he 


in ner worn 


r dear, her disregardful friend, and 


and we 


iry st rev ed 
whatever sweetness of the past had now 
fled, and what pangs of love repulsed 
and devotion scorned lay before her in 
the miserable future; and as she held hex 
throbbing head upon her hands, wasted 


with fiery pulses, it seemed to her as if 
Shadow, inclining to her ear, whi 


pered, almost audibly,— 





—your hope and peace: the breath of 
your life and the beatings of you 
All your soul is lavished on him, and see 


how he ri pays you 


The weak and disheartenc 


the time was past when she couk 








have despised the voice of this dread 
companion, when the SI ired not 
ha spoken thus; and v ¢ tears 
swelling into her eves she and t Shadow 
wall lf h together to a t on the 
mountain wher« e | I ce! used 
to meet Re 

It was a | e rock st | v the 
mit of a peak crowned with a fi 
cedars, from whose | ) owth of 
dull, dark foliage long s s of oray 
moss waved in the wind. Phere were 
scattered crags about tl s inst 
whose lichen-covered sides t tumn 

n shone fruitlessly ; and fr leaf- 
les forests in the de » J I th 
rose a whispering sound, as if they shud 
dered, and were stirred by some forebod- 
ing horror. 

Violet made her way to this height as 
eagerly as her lessened streneth and 





panting heart 
had 
upward, they rested on the last 


face she wished to meet, 


her eyes from the narrow path she 
tracked 


the 


of Roger Pierce. The gi 


eloomy vis- 


rl hesitated, 











Re ger 


and would have drawn back, but Roger 


ly to Re 
and with 
spok 
‘Rog 
Shad 


at leno 
seemed 
in a l 


10 

lark 
n 

int 
‘Ve 

Seg 

n R 


1 


no need of your going, 


she crouched quietly 
t his feet, sil sntly, but with 


ling the 


ur 
» Man and his Shadow. 


1 1] 
aoubie 


nature 


} 


n the valley crept that 


e silent unexpectant 


ve paused ; a things 


1 Vague awe and dim ap- 





some inexpressi fatality 
ss life and breath. 




















| ot escape, desperate 
ssed Violet ; perhaps 
that clung so close- 
] r its powel 
I ne ng Voce she 
1 are thinking of the 
move, nor at once speak 
l rred his da k face 
‘ l, in a voice that 
! some lips tar away, 
Yes. I see it in all 
vall youder ; in 
tal brow and lip it 
t Violet, you, too 
ls fi r, Vio- 
ward a sht 
( that melted thei 
radiance of oh 
1 thrilled, yet 
sft I feel and 
f +) Shadow nts 
< your own | t 
When we were first 
ng of that darkness 
\ 1 compassion to 
ht; and for re- 
ed your own black- 
| hate your own doing. 


It rem Lins 


low, 


. > “—_ 
sim vain 
self from this Shac 


mercy of a Power 


Pic ree. 


with whom no such | 
ho darkn« 


in whom 


abide.” 





words, but cast bac 


and tender pity, that 


the very Spirit that 


. i 
away. 


Bewildered and 


> 


he groped his w } hoi 


lapsed into mornin 


went again more than ¢ 


turned to his eyes. 
kept no vig 

as a child 
and loving 


ike rest. B 





on ; and as days ¢1 





like one who fast 
his oar, still 
constant 


Violet 


horred tl Shadow 

Here he vanishes. W 
cessful conflict he fi 
ind. prevailed, and s 
man r whether the 
its dominion, and | 
another nature, 1 f 
or its pu ( 
increase of that s 
ing of another yul 
known 

| 





flex sh wer hey 
ward from the S 
the arms of the sl 

rhe wind yet 

~ +} ' 
out: the 1 Y 
casement, keeps no 
fire is dead in tl 


in the lessening light, 


away to the sou 


scatter ; fait amber 


Shadow Let us 
ter the spirit, not 
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AMOURS DE VOYAGE. 
[Concluded. ] 
IV. 
EaAstwarp, or Northward, or West ? I wander, and ask as I wander, 
Weary, yet eager and sure, Where shall I come to my love ? 


Whitherward hasten to seek her? Ye daughters of Italy, tell me 


Graceful and tender and dark, is she consorting with you ? 


] 


Thou that out-climbest the torrent, that tendest thy-goats to the summit, 
Call to me, child of the Alp, has she been seen on the heights ? 
Italy, farewell I bid thee! for, whither she leads me, I follow. 
Farewell the vineyard! for I, where I but guess her, must go. 
Weariness welcome, and labor, wherever it be, if at last it 


Bring me in mountain or plain into the sight of my love. 


I.—CLavupeE To Evstace,—jfrom Florence. 
Gone from Florence ; indeed ; and that is truly provoking ;— 
Gone to Milan, it seems; then I go also to Milan. 
Five days now departed ; but they can travel but slowly ;— 
I quicker far; and I know, as it happens, the house they will go to.— 
Why, what else should I do? Stay here and look at the pi tures, 
Statues, and churches ? Alack, I am sick of the statues and pictures !— 
No, to Bologna, Parma, Piacenza, Lodi, and Milan, 


Off go we to-night,—and the Venus go to the Devil! 


Il.—Ciavupe To Evustracr,— from Bellaggio. 
GONE to Como, they said; and I have posted to Como. 
There was a letter left, but the cameriere had lost it. 
Could it have been for me ? They came, however, to Como, 
And from Como went by the boat,—perhaps to the Spliigen,— 
Or to the Stelvio, say, and the Tyrol; also it might be 
3y Porlezza across to Lugano, and so to the Simplon 
Possibly, or the St. Gothard,—or possibly, too, to Baveno, 
Orta, Turin, and elsewhere. Indeed, I am greatly bewildered. 


Ill.—Craupe to Evstace,—/from Bellaggio. 

I HAVE been up the Spliigen, and on the Stelvio also: 
Neither of these can I find they have followed; in no one inn, and 
This would be odd, have they written their names. I have been to Porlezza. 
There they have not been seen, and therefore not at Lugano. 
What shall Ido? Go on through the Tyrol, Switzerland, Deutschland, 
Seeking, an inverse Saul, a kingdom, to find only asses ? 

There is a tide, at least in the love affairs of mortals, 
Which, when taken at flood, leads on to the happiest fortune,— 


Leads to the marriage-morn and the orange-flowers and the altar, 
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And the long lawful line of crowned joys to crowned joys succeeding.— 
Ah, it has ebbed with me! Ye gods, and when it was flowing, 
Pitiful fool that I was, to stand fiddle-faddling in that way ! 


IV.—CuiavupeE to Evstace,—from Bellaggio. 


I HAVE returned and found their names in the bovk ai Como. 
Certain it is I was right, and yet I am also in error. 
Added in feminine hand, I read, By the boat to Bellaggio.- 


So to Bellaggio again, with the words of her writ 





Yet at Bellaggio I find no trace, no sort of remembrance 


So I am here, and wait, and know every hour will remove them. 


V.—C.Laupe To Evstacre,— from Bellagqgio. 


I HAVE but one chance left,—and that is, going to Florence. 
But it is cruel to turn. The mountains seem to demand me,— 


Peak and valley from far to beckon and motion me onward. 





Somewh¢ amid their folds she passes whom fain I would follow; 
somew! e among those heights she haply calls me t k her 
Ah, could I hear her « ill! could I catch the clin y of her 1 iment! 


| 
it seem I turn to desert her; 


Turn, however, I must, tho ig] 
For the sense of the thing is simply to hurry to Florence, 


Where the certainty yet may be learnt, I suppose, from the R pers 


) 
{ F orence. 


VI.—Mary Trevettyn, from Lucerne, To Miss Roper, a 


Dear Miss Rorper,—By this you are safely away, we are hoping, 
ie from Rome: ere lor +* we trust we shall s« 


} 


Ma you. 
How have you travelled ? I wonder ;—was Mr. Claude your companion ? 
A 


l 
for ourselves, we went from Como straight to Lug no; 
So bv the Mount St. Gothard :—we m unt to go by Porlezza,. 
Taki r the ste uner, and stopping, a you | id advised, at B llaggio. 
- pple \ 

[wo or thr lavs or more; but this was suddenly alt l, 

After we left the hotel, on the very way to the steamer 

So we h en, I fear, not one of the lakes in p r Nn 

Well, he is not come; and now, I suppose, he will not come. 
I 


What will you think, meantime ?—and yet I must really confess it ;— 
What will you'say ? I wrote hima note. We left in a hur 
Went from Milan to Como three days before we expected. 





gut I tl cht, if he came all the w iy to Milan, he r ally 

Ought not to be disappointed ; and so I wrote three lines to 

Say [ had heard he was coming, desirous of joining our party ;— 

It », then I sa we had started for Como, and meant to 

( s the St. Gothard, and stay, we believed, at Lucerne, for the summer. 
Was it wrong? and why, if it was, has it failed to bring him ? 


y 
Did he not think it worth while to come to Milan ? He knew (you 
Told him) the house we should go to. Or may it, perhaps, have misearried 7 


Any way, now, I repent, and am heartily vexed that I wrote it 
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THERE is a home on the shore of the Alpine sea, that upswelling 
High up the mountain-sides spreads in the hollow between ; 

Wilderness, mountain, and snow from the land of the olive conceal it ; 
Under Pilatus’s hill low by its river it lies : 

Italy, utter one word, and the olive and vine will aliure not,— 
Wilderness, forest, and snow will not the passage impede ; 

Italy, unto thy cities receding, the clue to recover, 


Hither, recovered the clue, shall not the traveller haste ? 


THERE is a city, upbuilt on the quays of the turbulent Arno, 
Under Fiesole’s heights,—thither are we to return ? 

There is a city that fringes the curve of the inflowing waters, 
Under the perilous hill fringes the beautiful bay,— 

Parth« nope do th ye ill thee ?—the Siren, Neapolis, seated 
Under Vesevus’s hill,—thither are we to proceed ?— 

Sicily, Greece, will invite, and the Orient ;—or are we to turn to 


England, which may after all be for its children the best ? 


IL—Mary TrEVELLYN, at Lucerne, To Miss Roper, at Florence 


So you are really free, and living in quiet at Florence ; 


That is delightful news ;—you travelled slowly and saf 





Mr. Claude got you out; took rooms at Florence before you; 
Wrote trom Milan to say so; had left directly for Milan, 
Hoping to find us soon 3—if he could, he would, you are certain.— 
Dear Miss Roper, your letter has made me exceedingly happy. 
You Are quite sure, you say, he asked you about our intentions ; 
You had not heard of Lucerne as yet, but told him of Como. 
Well perhaps he will come ;—however, il 
Thou 


h you say you are sure,—if he can, : 
O my dear, many thanks from your ever affectionate Mary. 





IIl.—CLaupE To Eustace. 


Action will furnish belief,—but will that belief be the true one ? 
This is the point, you know. However, it doesn’t much matter 
Wh it one wants, I suppose, is to predete rmine the a tion, 

So as to make it entail, not a chance-belief, but the true one. 
qu stion, you say, if a thir q isn’t wrong, we may do it 
Ah! but this wrong, you see ;—but I do not know t 


Out of 
} 


1at it matters 


Eustace, the Ropers are gone, and no one can tell me about them 


Pisa. 
Pisa, they say they think; and so I follow to Pisa, 
Hither and thither inquiring. I weary of making inquiries ; 
I am ashamed, I declare, of asking people about it.— 
Who are your friends? You said you had friends who would certainly know 


them. 





low 
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Florence 
Sut it is idle, moping, and thinking, and trying to fix her 
Image more and more in, to write the old perfect inscription 
Over and over again upon every page of remembrance. 
I have settled to stay at Florence to wait for your answer. 
Who are your friends? Write quickly and tell me. I wait for your answer. 


Ill.—Mary Trevettyn To Miss Roper, at Lucca Baths. 


You are at Lucea Baths, you tell me, to stay for the summer ; 
Florenee was quite too hot; you can’t move further at present. 
Will you not come, do you think, before the summer is over ? 
Mr. C. got you out with very considerable trouble ; 
And he was useful and kind, and seemed so happy to serve you; 
Didn’t stay with you long, but talked very openly to you; 
Made you almost his confessor, without appearing to know it,— 
What about ?—and you say you didn’t need his confessions. 
O my dear Miss Roper, I dare not trust what you tell me! 
Will he come, do you think? I am really so sorry for him! 
The y di In’t 


You had told him Bellaggio. We didn’t go to Bellaggio ; 


ve him my letter at Milan, I feel pretty cert iin. 
So he would miss our track, and perhaps never come to Lugano, 
W he re we were written in full, To Lucerne, across the St. Gothard. 


But he could write to you ;—vyou would tell him where you were going. 


ITV.—CiLaupeE TO EvstTAce. 


Let me, th 
Nothir 


I will let myself go, forget, not try to remember ; 


n, bear to forget her. I will not cling to her falsely 


x factitious or forced shall impair the old happy relation. 


I will walk on my way, accept the chances that meet me, 


an i er , : 
Freely encounter the world, imbibe these alien airs, and 


‘ever ask if new feelings and thoughts are of her or of others. 


the old image would only delude me 


s she not ch insing, h ‘Tr 





‘et if I do but aspire evermore to the Absolute only, 
shall be doing, I think, somehow, what she will be doing; 


shall be thine, O my child, some way, though I know not in what way. 


N 
I 
I will be bold, too, and change,—if it must be. Yet if in all things, 
Y 
I 
I 
I 


et me submit to forget her; I must; I already forget her. 


V.—CLavupe TO EUSTACE. 
UTTERLY vain is, alas, this attempt at the Absolute,—wholly ! 
I. who believed not in her, because I would fain believe nothing, 
Have to believe as I may, with a wilful, unmeaning acceptance. 
I, who refused to enfasten the roots of my floating existence 
In the rich earth, cling now to the hard, naked rock that is left me.— 
Ah! she was worthy, Eustace,—and that, indeed, is my comfort,— 


Worthy a nobler heart than a fool such as I could have given. 
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VI.—C.LavupE To Eustace. 
Yes, it relieves me to write, though I do not send; and the chance that 
Takes may destroy my fragments. But as men pray, without asking 
Whether One really exist to hear or do anything for them,— 
Simply impelled by the need of the moment to turn to a Being 
In a conception of whom there is freedom from all limitation,— 
So in your image I turn to an ens rationis of friendship. 


Even to write in your name I know not to whom nor in what wise. 


VII.—CrLavupe To Eustace. 
THERE was a time, methought it was but lately departed, 
When, if a thing was denied me, I felt I was bound to attempt it ; 
Choice alone should take, and choice alone should surrender. 
There was a time, indeed, when I had not retired thus early, 
' 


Languidly thus, from pursuit of a purpose I once had ad ypted, 


But it is over, all that! I have slunk from the perilous field in 
W hos« wild st uggle of forces the priz 3 of life are contested. 
It is over, all that! I am a coward, and know it. 


Courage in me could be only fa titious, unnatural, useless. 


VITI.—Cravupe To Eustace. 


Rome is fallen, I hear, the gallant Medici taken, 

Noble Manara slain, and Garibaldi has lost i1 Moro ;— 

Rome is fallen; and fallen, or falling, heroical Venice. 

I, meanwhile, for the loss of a single small chit of a oirl, sit 

Moping and mourning here,—for her, and myself much smaller. 
Whither dk P irt the souls of the brave that die in the battle, 


Die in the lost. lost ficht, for the cause that pe rishes with them ? 


Are they upborne from the field on the slumberous pinions of angels 
Unto a far-off home, where the weary rest from their labor, 


And the deep wounds are healed, and the bitter and burning moisture 

Wiped from the generous eyes? or do they linger, unhappy, 

Pining, and haunting the grave of their by-gone hope and endeavor ? 
All declamation, alas! though I talk, I care not for Rome, nor 

Italy ; feebly and faintly, and but with the li 

Wreck of the Lombard youth and the vict ry ¢ f 


Whither depart the brave ?—God knows; I certainly do not. 


. ] } 
ps, Can lament the 
i 





oppressor. 
ri 


IX.—Mary Trevettyn To Miss Roper. 


He has not come as yet; and now I must not expect it. 
You have written, you say, to friends at Florence, to see him, 
If he perhaps should return ;—but that is surely unlikely. 


Has he not written to you ?—he did not know your direction. 

Oh, how strange never once to have told him where you were going! 
Yet if he only wrote to Florence, that would have reached you. 

If what you say he said was true, why has he not done so? 

Is he gone back to Rome, do you think, to his Vatican marbles ?— 
O my dear Miss Roper, forgive me! do not be angry !— 


You have written to Florence ;—your friends would certainly find him. 
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Might you not write to him?—but yet it is so little likely 


I shall expect nothing more.—Ever yours, your affectionate Mary. 


X.— CLAUDE TO EvsrTaAcr. 


I CANNOT stay at Florence, not even to wait for a letter. 

Galleries only oppress me. Remembrance of hope I had cherished 
(Almost more than as hope, when I passed through Florence the first time ) 
Lies like a sword in my soul. I am more a coward than ever, 
Chicken-hearted, past thought. The caffés and waiters distress me. 

All is unkind, and, alas, I am ready for any one’s kindness. 

Oh, I knew it of old, and knew it, I thought, to perfection, 

If there is any one thing in the world to preclude all kindness, 

It is the need of it,—it is this sad self-defeating dependence. 

Why is this, Eustace? Myself, were I stronger, I think I could tell ye 


But it is odd when it comes. So plumb I the deeps of depression, 


I 
Daily in deeper, and find no support, no will, no purpose. 
All my old strenct! Ss are gone. And yet I shall have to do somethin r, 





Ah, the key of our life, that passes all wards, opens all lo 


Is not J will, but J must. I must,—I must,—and I do it. 


XI.—CLAupE to Eustace. 


At the last moment I have your letter, for which I was waiting. 


I have t my place, and see no good in inquiries. 
Do nothing more, good Eustace, I pray you. It only will vex me. 
Take no measures hould we meet, I could not be certain ; 
All might changed Or pe rhaps the re was nothing to be ch ed 
It is a is histo and yet I foresaw it; 
I could have told it Fates, it.is clear, are against u 





For it is certain enough that I met with the people you mention ; 








They were at Florence the day I returned there, and spoke to me even; 
St 1 week, saw me often; departed, and whither I know not. 
Great is Fate, and is best. I believe in Providence, partly. 
What is ordained is right, and all that happens is ordered. 
h, no, that isn’t it. But yet I retain my conclusion: 


ed, and will not dictate to the « hances. 


i 
Do nothing more, I beg. If you love me, forbear interfering. 


XII.—Criavupe to Eustace. 


SHALL we me out of it all, some day, as one does from a ti 





Will it be all at once, without our doing or asking, 


1 clear day, the trees and meadows about us, 


es of friends, and the eyes we loved looking at us 





? Who can say? It will not do to suppose it. 


XII.—CrLaupe to Evstacre,— from Rome. 


L0ME will not suit me, Eustace; the priests and soldiers posses it ; 
Priests and soldiers ;—and, ah! which is worst, the priest or the soldier ? 


it 





ith inquiring, 


Politics farewell, however! For what could Ido? w | 
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Talking, 


collating the journals, go fever my brain about things o’er 
Which I can have no control. No, happen whatever may happen, 
Time, I suppose, will subsist; the earth will revolve on its axis ; 
People will travel; the stranger will wander as now in the city; 
Rome will be here, and the Pope the custode of Vatican marbles. 

I have no heart, however, for any marble or fresco; 
I have essayed it in vain; ’tis vain as yet to essay it: 
3ut I may haply resume some day my studies in this kind. 

Not as the Scripture says, is, I think, the fact. Ere our death-day, 
Faith, I think, does pass, and Love; but Knowledge abideth. 
Let us seek Knowledge ;—the rest must come and go as it happens. 
Knowledge is hard to seek, and harder yet to adhere to. 
Knowledge is painful often; and yet when we know, we are happy. 
Seek it, and leave mere Faith and Love to come with the chances. 
As for Hope,—to-morrow I hope to be starting for Naples. 
Rome will not do, I see, for many very good reasons. 
Eastward, then, I suppose, with the coming of winter, to Egypt. 


XIV.—Mary Trevettyn To Miss Roper. 


You have heard nothing; of course, I know you can have heard nothing. 
Ah, well, I i 
11 } 


Only too often, have looked for the little lake-steamer to bi 





more than once I have broken my purpose, and sometimes, 
, I 





But it is only fan y; I do not really expect it. 

Oh, and you see I know so exactly how he would take it: 

Finding the chances prevail against meeting again, he would banish 
ble hope, which 


I myself could not help, perhaps, thinking only too much of; 


Forthwith every thought of the poor little possi 
He would resign himself, and go. I see it exactly. 
So I also submit, although in a different manner 


Can you not really come? We go very shortly to England. 


So go forth to the world, to the good report and the evil! 
Go, little book! thy tale, is it not evil and 


Go, and if strangers revile, pass quietly by without answer. 





Go, and if eu 


Say, I am flitting about many years from brain unto brain of 


rious friends ask of thy rearing and age, 


. re , 
But, so finish the word, J was writ in a Roman chamber, 


When from Janiculan heights thundered the cannon of France. 
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CHARACTER. 


experi nee, 
lalict 


wisdom of 


sad 


must pass 


ts of generous im- 





*s to the assured joy of manly princi- 


ples. The moment he comes in contact 


with the st 





nm and stubborn realities 

which frown on his entrance into prac- 
ii noe 

life, he will find 


that power is the 


soul of knowledge, and character the 
condition of intelligence. He will dis- 


cover that intellectual suecess depends 


primarily on qualities which are not 





strictly intellectual, but personal and con- 
stitutional. The test of success is influ- 
4] : 


ence,—that is, the power of shaping 


events by informing, guiding, animating, 


Whether this 


y in the world 


controlling other minds. 


influence be exerted direct] 








of practical affairs, or indirectly in the 


world of ideas, its fun 





ame ntal condition 
i lu il be ing 


influence is the me 


» of indi , and the 





sure of 
effect 
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of foree, just as an 





measures a Cause. 


intellect is insight,—insi¢ht into things 





ir relations ; but then this insi 





or languid, clear or 


is intense 


confused, 





or narrow, exactly in 


proporti m to the weicht and power of 


the individual who sees and combines. It 
is not so much the intellect that makes the 
man, as the man the intellect; in every 
act of earnest thinking, the reach of the 


pressure of the 


vs ge ; as 

will; and we would therefore emphasize 

and enforce, as the pri ive requirement 
l 


‘tual success, that discipline of 
the individual which deve lopes dim ten- 
dencies into positive sentiments, senti- 
is into abilities, 


-that discipline by which 


ments into ideas, and ide 
intellect is 


ted through and through with the 





endowed with 
Chis is Intellectual 


lities of manhood, and 





arms as well as eyes. 
Character. 

Now it should be thundered in the ears 
of every young man who has passed 


through that course of instruction ironi- 
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cally styled education, “What do you 


intend to be, and what do you intend to 
do? Do you purpose to play at living, 


or do you purpose to live ?—to be a 
word-cistern, a 


memory, a feeble prater 


on illustrious th one of the world’s 


thousand chatterers, or a will, a power, 
aman?” No varnish and veneer of 


8 ‘holarship, no command of the tricks of 
logic and rhetoric, can ever make you a 
positive force in the world. Look around 
you in the community of educated men, 


and see how many, who started on their 





career with min 


4 
ZL 


and hearts : 





mysteriously arrested in their 
have lost all the kindling 


which glorified their vouthful studies. and 


dwindled into complacent echoes of sur- 
rounding medio ity, have begun, in- 
deed, to die on tl very threshold of 
manhood, and stand in society as tom 

rather than temples of immortal souls 
See, too, the wide di ) ri on be ween 
knowledex ind |] ] ps ~ informa- 


tion piled upon li tl eads: evervbocdy 
speaking, few who 
to speak ; maxi! s 


a unive rse, 4 wot ick of o t hearts 





In which reason, 1 f, and truth, re 


and militant, are fortified and er 
Now this disposition to skulk the 


requirements of intellect erowth in an 
indolent surrender of the mind’s power 
of self-direction must be overcome at 


the outset, or, in spite of your grand ren- 


eralities, you 





every bullyir , 
to every mean truism, and 
life in accordance wi ’ 
which the strength of genuine wickedness 
or genuine stupidity can bring to bear 


re is no 





upon you. Ti escape 


slavery, or the mere pretence of 
in radical individual 
and all solid intellectual culture is simply 


the right 


dom, but 





} 
develoy 





ment of indivi iality 
into its true intellectual form. 

And first, at the risk of being consid- 
ered metaphy i al, thor oh we fear no 


metaphysi ian would indorse the charge 


—let us define what we mean by indi- 
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viduality; for the word is commonly 
made to signify some peculiarity or ec- 
centricity, some unreasonable twist, of 


mind or disposition. An individual, 
: : ‘ age 

then, in the sense in which we use the 
term, is a causative spiritual force, whose 


root and being are in eternity, but who 


lives, grows, and builds up his natu 





in time. All the objects of sense and 
thought, all facts and ideas, all thi g 


are external to his essential 
But 


Inv’ sympatl 
ing symq 


versonall 


he has bound up in his pe rsonal be- 


hies and capacities which ally 
I ) 
him with external objects, and enable 


him to transmute their inner spirit and 


. ° . 
ibstance into his own 


The process of his growth, the 


: } } 
a adevelopme 





assimilate o! jects from wit! ut, the pow- 





er increasing with every vital exercise 
of it. The result of this assimilation is 
character. Character is the spiritual 
body of the person, and represents the 
individual ion of vital ex ence, the 
conversion of unconscious things into self- 





conscious men. Sir Thomas Browne, in 


quaint reference to the | ling up of 


i 





our physi il frame thi eh the food we 
eat, declares that v | been on 
our own trenc! nd so, on the san 
princi | ( I pl ial ] $ can be 
nal l ) Im] ! s and ideas, 
whos und substan ve have con- 
uwination 





. . . . ° : 
take the n chtiest intellect that 


awed and controlled the world, 
vers, and return their con- 


ravel his 


i 


stituent particles to the multi 
: 


objects whence they were derived, the 
last prol ot our r we had 





stripped him of a faculties, would 


touch that unquen hable fiery atom of 
personality which had organized round 
itself such a colossal body of mind, and 


which, in its simple naked energy, would 




















ud 
ld 


id 
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still be capable of rehabilitating itself in 
the powers and passions of which it had 


been shorn 
It re 


mind’s growt 





from this doctrine of the 


1, that success in all the 


departm« nts of life over which intellect 
holds dominion dep nds, not merely on 
an ou i l k wle of the facts and 





laws connected with each department, 
but on the imilation of that knowl- 
edge into instinctive intelligence and 
active powel1 Take the good farmer, 
and you will find that ideas in hi 


endowed with will, and can work. 





the goo ul, and you will find that 
the principles of his profession are in- 
wrought il to the substance of his nature, 


and act with the velocity of instincts. 








Take the good judge, and in him juris- 
prud I 5 ms impersonate l, and his 
opinions a thorities. Take the good 
merchant, l you will find that com- 
merce, in its facts and laws, seems in 
him 1, and that his s war ity 
ay ical with the objects on 
which it ised. Take the great 


states! Webster, and note how, 








by tho | individualizing his com- 
prel | rience, he seems to ir- 
ry a nat us brain; how, in all that 
relat iftter in h 1, he h Ss in 
him a vhat is out of him in fact; 
how 1 the man and the thi 
ther¢ oc? I 1 t subtile freemas iy of 
recogn i h we ¢ ill the mit I's 
intuitiy l e: and how conflicti o 
princip! l tements,.mixed and 
mingling » confusion and with 
deafe nil yr WV ries, fall into o1 le 1 and 
relation, l move in the direction of 
one inex le « yntrolling idea, the mo- 
ment tl C sped by an } llect 
which 1 the secret of their combina- 
thon 

( voice, and t y l up- 


Mark, too, how, in the productions of 


his mind, t yresence and pressure of 
his whole nat in each intellectual act, 
kee ss his s on t] ke V ] ot hi 


paragraph with “Daniel Webster, his 
mark.” The characteristic of all his 
great speeches is, that the statements, 
arguments, and images have what we 
should call a positive being of their own, 

stand out as plainly to th sight as a 
ledge of rocks or chain of hills,—and, 
like the works of Nature herself, need 


no other justification o 


exist than the fact of their existence. 


We may detest their object, but we can- 


not deny their solidity of organization. 
This power of giving a substantial body, 
an undeniable external shape and form, 
to his thoughts and perce ptior s, so that 
the toiling mind does not so much seem 
to pass from one sentence to another, un- 
fol ling its leading idea, as to make each 
sentence a solid work in a Torres-Vedras 
line of fortifications,—this prodigious con- 


structive faculty, wielded with th 
of a huge Samson-like i 


material of mind, and 





the substances it might 1 le to fuse, 
] rzled all Oy ponents who unck tood it 


not, and baffled the efforts of all who un- 
derstood it well. He rarely took a po- 
sition on any political question, which did 
not draw down upon him a whole bat- 


talion of adversaries, with ingenious ar- 


ray of areument and infinite noise of 


declamation; but after the smoke and 

dust and clamor of the combat were 

over, the speech loomed up, perfect and 
’ I | 

whole, a permanent thing it history or 

literature, while the loud thunders of op- 


1d too often died away into 


position hé 
low mutterings, audible only to the ad- 
venturous antiquary who gropes in the 


“still air” of stale “Congressional De- 





bates.” The rhetoric of sentences how- 








ever melodious, of aphorisms however 
pointed, of abstractions howe true, 
cannot stand in the storm of affairs 
against this true rheto in which 





thought is consubstantiated with things. 

Now in men of this stamp, who have 
so organized knowledge into faculty that 
hey have attained the power of giving 


Thou 


tice no distinction between power of in- 





+ 
t 


ht the character of Fact, we no- 


tellect and power of will, but an indisso- 
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luble 


insight. 


and 
Facts and laws are so blended 


union and fusion of force 


with their personal being, that we can 
hardly decide whether it is thought that 
wills or will that thinks. Their actions 
display 


the intensest intelligence; their 





thoughts come from them clothed in the 


thews and sinews of energetic volition. 
The ir fore e, be ing proportioned to the ir 
that wild 


al impulse, or that tough, 


intelligence, never issues in 


and anarchi 


obstinate, narrow wilfulness, which many 
take to be the characteristic of individu- 


alized power. They may, in fact, exhib- 


it no striking individual traits which 


t and from 


y out, 


stand impertinent! 


yet 


this very cause be all the more potent 
and influential individualities. Indeed, 


in the highs st efforts of ecstatic action, 


when the person is mightiest, and amazes 
us by the giant leaps of his intuition, the 
mere peculiarities of his personality are 
the 

Goethe, 


in poetry,—with Plato and Bacon, in 


unseen and unfelt. This is case 
with Homer, Shakspeare, and 


philosophy, -with Ne wton, in x lence, — 
with Cesar, in war. Such men doubt- 
less had peculiarities and caprices, but 
they were “burnt and purged away ” 


1 


by the fire of their genius, when its ac- 


their whole 


impre sion 
I 


tion was intensest. Then 





natures were melted down into 


force and insight, and the 
they leave upon the mind is the impres- 
llous force and weight and 


reach of thought. 


sion of marvé 


If it be objecte d, that these high exam- 
ples are fitted to provoke despair rather 
than stimulate emulation, the answer is, 
that they contain, exemplify, and empha- 
size the principles, and flash subtile hints 
of the processes, of all 


How 


these men’s thoughts radi 


nental growth 
that 
te from them 
ae acts, endowed not only with an illu- 


and production. comes it 


minating, but a penetrating and animat- 
The 


statement of the genesis, not merely of 


ing power ? answer to this is a 


genius, but of every form of intellectual 


manhoed ; for such thoughts do not leap, 
a la Minerva, full-grown from the head, 


but are struck off in those moments 
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when the whole nature of the thinker 
is alive and aglow with an inspiration 


kindled long before in remote recesses 


of consciousness from one spark of im- 
mortal fire, and unweariedly burning, 
burning, burning, until it lit up the 


whole inert mass of surrounding mind 


in flame. 
7 


To show, indeed, how little is of 


the exte mpore, the hap-hazard, the hit-or- 


there 


miss, in the character of creative thought, 
and how completely the gladdest inspi- 
ration is earned, let us glance at the psy- 
chological history of one of those impe- 
rial ideas which measure the power, test 
1; 
i - 


the quality, and convey the 
that 


ife, of the 
minds conceive them. The prog- 
film to 


an atmospnere 


for the first vital 


ress of such an idea is from 


form. It has its origin in 
of feeling ; 


of the 


movement 





mind is emotional, and is ex- 
feeble 


eeling after the object, or the class 


pressed in a dim tendency, a 
f 
i 


of objects, related to the peculiar con- 


stitution and latent affinities of its indi- 
vidual being. This tendency gradually 
condenses and deepens into a sentiment, 
pervading the man with a love of those 


objects,— by a sweet com} ulsion or lering 


ind by 


tl rough a 


his energies in their direction, 


slow degrees investing t! 





process of imagination, with the attribute 





of beauty, and, through a process of 





reason, investing the » with which 


he pursues them witl 


intelligence. The object dilates 
mind assimilates and the nature moves, 
so that every step in this advance from 
mere emotion to vivid insight is a build- 


faculties 


ing up of the which each on- 


ward movement evokes and exercises,— 


sentiment, imagination, re increas- 





ing their power and enlarging their 
scope with ea h impetus that speeds 
them on to their bright and beckoning 
goal. Then, when the individual has 
reached his full mental stature, and 
come in direct contact with the object, 
then, only then, does he “ pluck out the 


heart of its mystery” in one of those 
f which we 
} 


combination, invention, discovery. 


lightning-like acts « 


1" 
call 


thought 
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There is no luck, no accident, in all this. 
Nature does not capriciously scatter her 
secrets as golden gifts to lazy pets and 
luxurious darlings, but imposes tasks 
when she presents opportunities, and up- 
The 
2 drops at the feet of New- 


lifts him whom she would inform. 


apple that sl 


ton is but a coy invitation to follow her 
to the stars. 
Now thi 


iS living process of developing 


manhood and building up mind, while the 


person is on the trail of a definite object 
¢ 


I inteiliwence, 1s 


n continual danger of 


being devitalized into a formal process 


of mere acquisition, which, though it may 


make great memories of students, will be 


sure to leave them little men. Their 


thoughts will be the attachés, not the off- 


spring, of their minds. They will have a 


bowing acquaintance 


with many truths, 


without being admitted to the familiarity 





of embracing or shak 


If they have 


ing hands with one. 


' . > , ; 
native stamina of animai 


constitution, they may become men of 


passions and opinions, 


but they never 


will become men of sentiments and ideas; 


they may know the truth as it is about a 
thing, and support it with acrid and 
wrangli dogmatism, but they never 





1 as it is in the thing, 


insight. 


will know the t 


‘ager 
and support it with faith and 


And the moment they come into collision 


with a really live man, they will find 


their souls inwardly wither, and their 


boasted acquisitions fall away, before one 


glance of his irradiating intelligence and 


one stroke of his smiting will. If, on the 


contrary, they are -suided by good or 


reat sentiments, which are the souls of 


good or great ideas, these sentiments will 


be sure to organize 


all the capac ity there 


is in them into positive intellectual char- 


ter: but let them once divorce love 


heir occupations in life, and they 


will find that labor will degenerate into 


Irom t 
drudgery, and drudgery will weaken the 
power to labor, and weakness, as a last 
resort, will intrench itself in pretence and 
i thes 


professions, they will become tricksters in 


deception. are in the learned 
law, quacks in medicine, formalists in 


divinity, though regular practitioners in 
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all; and clients will be cheated, and pa- 


tients will be poisoned, and parishion- 


ers will be—we dare not say what!— 
though all the colleges in the universe 
had showered on them their diplomas. 
“'To be weak is miserable”: Milton wrest- 
ed that secret from the Devil himself !— 
but those whose 


what shall we say of 


weakness has subsided from misery into 
complacency, and who feel all the moral 


and cde - 





might of their being hourly rust 
cay, with the most amiable indifference 
and lazy content with dissolution ? 


Now this weakness is a mental and 
moral sickness, pointing the vay to men- 
tal and moral death. It has its source in 


a violation of that law which makes the 
health of the mind de pend on its activity 

When di- 
it becomes fitful *and 
moody; and moodiness generates mor- 


bidness, 


being directed to an object. 
rected on itself, 


and morbidness misanthropy, 





ithropy self-contempt, and self- 





contempt begins the work of self-dissolu- 


tion. Why, every sensible man will de- 
concentrates his atten- 
The 


activity come from 


spise himself, if he 





tion on that important personage ! 


joy and confiden e of 


its being fixed and fastened on things 
“ The human heart,” 
—and we can apply the re- 


xternal to itself. 
says Luther 
mark as well to the human mind,—‘“ is 
like a millstone in a mill; when you put 
wheat under it, it turns, and grinds, and 
bruises the wheat into flour; if you put 
no wheat in, it still grinds on, but then it 
is itself it grinds, and slowly wears away.” 
Now activity for an object, which is an 
the 


keeps the mind 


activity that constantly incré 


ases 


power of acting, and 


clad, fresh, vigorous, and has 


young, 
three deadly enemies,—intellectual in- 
dolence, intellectual conceit, and intel- 


le« tual 


on the operation of this triad of malig- 


fear. We will say a few words 
nants. 


Montaigne relates, that, while once 
} 


walking in the fields, he was accosted by a 
beggar of Herculean frame, who solicited 


alms. “ Are you not ashamed to beg?” 
said the philosopher, with a frown,—* you 


who are so palpably able to work?” “ Oh, 
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Sir,” was the sturdy knave’s drawling re- 
joinder, “if you only knew how lazy I 


am!” Herein is the whole philosophy 
of idleness; and we are afraid that many 
a student of good natural capacity slips 
and slides from thought into reverie, and 
from reverie into apathy, and from apa- 


into incurable indisposition to think, 





as much sweet unconsciousness 
f degradation as Montaigne’s mendi- 
cant at hides 


himself the fact of his imbecility of 


evinced; and last from 


ac- 
tion, somewhat as Sir James Herring 
could not 
he could, he 


it, but could 


1 
ue 


accounted for the fact that 


a ae ° 
rise early in the morning : 


said, make up his mind to 
not make up his body. 
“ He who ¢ 


b, “} 


ics 


ats with the Devil,” says the 
of 


domesticates this 


prove need a long spoon ”; 
and -he who 


of ] 


pleasant 


vice indolence, and allows it to nestle 


near his will, has need of a long head. 


Ordinary minds may well be watchful 


of its insidious approaches when great 
ones have mourned over its enfeebling 


that 
Mackintosh, 
dually impaired the productive- 
of 
% 


effects: and the subtle indolence 


tole over the powers of 


ness even Goethe, may well scare in- 


tellects of less natural grasp and imagi- 
nations of less instinctive creativeness. 
E ery step, indk d, of the stud nt’s prog- 
ress calls for energy and effort, and ev- 
ery p is beset by some soft te mptation 
to abandon the task of developing pow- 
er for the delight of following impulse. 


YT til { 
ippetites, or 





example, instead of 
and bridled, 


into passions, and sent through the in- 


and trained 


tellect to qui ken, shai pen, and intensify 
i llowed to take their way 


} 


its activity, are a 
nmolested to their own o 


jects of sense, 


and drag the mind down to their own 


nsual level. Sentiment decays, the vis- 
ion fades, faith in principles departs, the 
On the 


closing doors of that “sensual stye,” as 


moment that appetite rules. 
over the gate of Dante’s hell, be it writ- 


ten: “Let those who enter here leave 


hope behind.” 
But a more refined operation of this 


pestilent indolence is its way of infusing 


Character. [ May, 
into the mind the delusive belief that it 
can attain the objects of activity without 
its exercise. Under this illusion, men ex- 
pect to grow wise, as men who gamble 
in stocks expect to grow rich, by chance, 


They invest in medi- 


and not by work. 


ocrity in the confident hope that it will 
go many hundred per cent. above par; 


and so shocking has been the inflation of 


the intellectual currency of late 


that this speculation of indolence some- 


years, 
times partially succeeds. But a revul- 


sion comes,—and then brass has to make 


a break-neck descent to reach its proper 
level below gold. There are others 
whom indolence deludes by some trash 
about “fits” of inspiration, for whose 





Ileaven-sent spasms they are hu 


. shes 1 

wait. There is, it seems, a lucky 

somewhere in the abyss of possibility 
yi ; : 

which is somehow, at some time to 

step out of essence into substance, and 





ti up its abode in their capacious 
minds, dutifully ke pt unoccupied m 


that the expected celestial visitor 


( har 


king, and chance to 


order 


may not be crowded for room. 
is to 


make them 


crown them, without their stir 








are others still, who, while sloth is sap- 
ping the primitive energy ol the ir na- 
tures, expect to scale the fortresses of 


knowledge by leaps and not by ladders, 
and who count on su i 


ous gymnastics, not by the dis 


the athlete, but by the dissipation of the 
idler. Indolence, indeed, is never at a 
loss for a smooth lie or delicious sophism 
to justify inaction, and, in our day, has 
rationalized it into a philosophy of the 
mind, and idealized it into a school of 


poetry, and organized it into a 


of incapables.” It promises you the still 


eestasy of a divine repose, while it lures 
you surely down into the vacant dul- 


ness of inglorious sloth. It provides a 
primrose path to stagnant pools, to an 
Arcadia of thistles, and a Paradise of 
mud. 

But in a mind of any primitive power, 
intellectual indolence is sure to generate 
intellectual conceit,—a little Jack Horner, 


that ensconces itself in lazy heads, and, 
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while it dwarfs every power to the level 


ttleness, keeps vociferating, 


is the 





a great man am I!” It 
ice of this glib imp of the mind, 
large intellects, that it 
labels 


all its inventions and discoveries “ My 


even when it infests 


ssessive case, 


truth ind moves about the realms of 
urt, science, and letters in a constant fear 
f having its pockets picked. Think of 


1 man’s having vouchsafed to him one of 











those awful elu ipses into the myste ries 
cre iti 1 whi h should be re eived 
vith a sl r of prayerful joy, and tak- 
ing the era is boon with a smirk of all- 
sfied eit! One page in what 
Shal uls “ Nature’s infinite book 
of secrecy” flies a moment open to his 
eager gaze, and he hears the rustling of 
the n 1] us they close and clasp, 
nly t spirit more abject, his 
va ravenous, his hatred of ri- 
vals mo orous and mean. That 
grat d $ yve of truth, and joy in 
its disco y whomsoever made, which 
haracterize t true seeker and seer of 
scien ind creative art, alone can keep 
the mind aliv I alert, alone can make 
the p h a means of elevat- 
l the man. 
But this nceit, in powerful na- 
‘ t ls little character, and eat 
l ) i « the very faculties 
wl cise creates it, its 
slyly i l works swifter and 
leadli h and inexperience. 
The s of « ( it is truce 
I i I I ny assemblag 
fy plain interest it is 
» undece ill self-deception and quell 
I 1 

every insurrection of individual vanity, 
ind who n understand the art of burn- 
ng the nonsense out of an offending 
brother by caustic ridicule and slow- 
oasting reasm. But there is danger 
f mutual d eption, springing from a 
col n be f in a false, but attractive 
prin pl ( culture The mist hief of 
intellectual ec in our d ry consists in 
its arresting mental growth at the start 
by stuffing the mind with the husks of 
pretentious rene lities whi h, while 


they impart no vital power and convey 

no real information, give seeming en- 

] irgement to thoucht, and ré present a 

i knowledge. The 
: | 


pi ‘ks up these 


f. 


, . 
i” opurence ot 


deluded student, who 





ideas in masquerade at the rag-fairs and 
old-clothes’ shops of philosophy, thinks 
I } 
he has the key to all secrets and th 
solvent of all ] ems, when he really 
has no ¢ xp rimental knowk dge of any- 
thing, and dwindles all the more f 
every juiceless, unnutritious abstraction 


Though 


a morsel of the true m« 


he devours. famished for the 


lack of 











of facts and i he still sw rover aly 

despises all relative information i 

mbition to clutch at olute trutl 

F lin ly vO s directly to ultimat \ 

the short cuts of cheap generalities 

Wi! y to be sure, should he ¥ » can 
poleon-like, march straight on to the 


interi¢ r capital, submit, Marlborough-like, 
besiegin 


fortresses? Why should he 


throw a girdle of 


to the drudgery of the frontier 


who can 


ind 
in less than forty minutes, 


stoop to master details? And this easy 


liz ition Tro 


gener 


the univers 





and sprightly amplitude of understand- 
ing, which consists not in including, bu 
in excluding all relative facts and prin- 
( pl s, he calls compreh« nsive ness ; the 
I ntal decrepitude it occasions he digni 
fies with the appellation of repose ; and, 
on the strer of con iveness 
und r pose, is of course qualific d to take 





seat beside Shakspeare, and chat 
ily witl Bacon, and 





at Goethe, 


1 } 
+] 
siap on the 


I 
Republican sign of liberty in 


and startl 
shoulder the true Red- 
manners, 
equality in and 


power, fraternity in 


ideas ! These men, to be sure, have a 
way of saying things which he has 
yet caught; but then their wide-reaching 
thoughts are his as well as theirs. 
tating the condescension of some con- 
temporary philosophers of the Infinite, 
he graciously accepts Christianity and 
the idea of Deity, thongh he 
that he could 
easily pitch a generalization outside of 


And _ thus, 


P itronizes 


cives you to understand 


both. 





mistaking his 
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sidedness for many-sidedness, and forget- 
ting that there is no insight without force 
to back it,—bedizened in conceit and 
magnificent in littleness,—he is thrown 
on society, walking in a vain show of 
knowledge, and doomed to be upset and 
trampled on by the first brawny concrete 
Fact he stumbles against. A true meth- 
od of culture makes drudgery beautiful 
by presenting a vision of the object to 
which it leads;—beware of the conceit 
that dispenses with it! How much bet- 
ter it is to delve for a little solid knowl- 
edge, and be sure of that, than to be a 
proper target for such a sarcasm as a 
ereat statesman once shot at a glib advo- 
cate, who was saying nothing with great 
fluency and at great length! “ Who,” 
he asked, “is this self-sufficient, all-suffi- 
cient, insufficient man ? ” 

Idleness and Conceit, however, are not 
more opposed to that out-springing, rev- 
erential activity which makes the person 
forget himself in devotion to his objects, 
than Fear. A bold heart in a sound 
head,—that is the condition of energet- 
ic thinking, of the thought that thinks 
round things and into things and through 
things; but fear freezes activity at its 
inmost fountains. “There is nothing,” 
says Montaigne, “ that I fear so much as 
fear.” Indeed, an educated man, who 
creeps along with an apologetic air, 
cringing to this name and ducking to 
that opinion, and hoping that it is not 
too presumptuous in him to beg the 
right to exist, why, it is a spectat le 
piteous to eods and hateful to men! 
Yet think of the many knots of monitory 
truisms in which activity is likely to be 
caught and entangled at the outset,— 
knots which a brave purpose will not 
waste time to untie, but instantly cuts. 
First, there is the nonsense of students 
killing themselves by over-study,—some 
few instances of which, not traceable to 
over-eating, have shielded the short- 
comings of a million idlers. Next, there 
is the fear that the intellect may be de- 
veloped at the expense of the moral na- 
ture,—one of those truths in the abstract 
which are made to do the office of lies 


in the application, and which are caleu- 
lated not so much to make good men 
as goodies,—persons rejoicing in an equal 
mediocrity of morals and mind, and per- 
tinent examples of the nece ssity of per- 
sonal force to convert moral maxims into 
moral might. The truth would seem t 
be, that half the crimes and sufferings 
which history records and observation 


furnishes are directly traceable to want 





of thought rather than to bad intention ; 
and in regard to the other half, which 


may be referred to the remorseless s« If- 


ishness of unsanctified intelligs nee, has 
that selfishness ever had more valuable 
allies and tools than the mental torpor 
that cannot think and the conscientious 
stupidity that will not? Moral laws, 
indeed, are intellectual facts, to be in- 
vestigated as well as obeyed ; and it is 
not a blind or blear-eyed conscience, but 
a conscience blended with intelligence 
and consolidated with character, that can 
both see and act. 

But curtly dismissing the fallacy, that 


the moral and spiritual faculti 





likely to find a sound basis in a cowed 
and craven reason, we come to a form 
of fear that practically paralyzes inde- 
pendent thought more than any other, 
while it is incompatible with manline 338 
and self-respect. This fear is « ompound- 
ed of self-distrust and that mode of van- 
ity which cowers beneath the invective 
of men whose applause it neither courts 
nor values. If you examine critically 


the two raging parties of conservatism 





and radicalism, you will find that a good- 
ly number of their partisans are mer 
who have not chose n their position, but 
have been bullied into it, men who 
see clearly enough that both parties are 
based on principles almost equally true 
in themselves, almost equally fa 
being detached from their mutual rela- 
tions. But then each party keeps its 
professors of intimidation and stainers of 
character, whose business it is to de prive 
men of the luxury of large thinking, 
and to drive all neutrals into their re- 
spective ranks. The missiles hurled from 


one side are disorganizer, infidel, dis- 
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unionist, despiser of law, and other 
trumpery of that sort; from the other 
side, the no less effective ones of mur- 
derer, dumb dog, traitor to humanity, 
and other trumpery of that sort; and 
the young and sensitive student finds it 
difficult to keep the poise of his nature 
amid the cross-fire of this logic of fury 
and rhetoric of execration, and too often 
ends in joining one party from fear, or 
the other from the fear of being thought 
afraid. The probability is, that the least 
danger to his mental independence will 
proceed from any apprehension he may 
entertain of what are irreverently styled 
the “old fovies”; forif Young America 
goes on at its present headlong rate, 
there is little doubt that the old fogy will 
have to descend from his eminence of 
place, become an object of pathos rather 
than terror, and be compelled to make 
the inquiring appeal to his brisk hunters, 
so often made to himself in vain, “ Am I 
not a man and a brother?” But with 
whatever association, political or moral, 
the thinker may connect himself, let him 
go in,—and not be dragged in or scared 
in. He certainly can do no good to 
himself, his country, or his race, by being 
the slave and echo of the heads of a 
clique. Besides, as most organizations 
| 


are constituted on the principles of a 
i 


sort of literary socialism, and each mem- 
ber lives and trades on a common capital 
of phrase s, there is danger that these 
phrases may decline from signs into sub- 
stitutes of thought, and both intellect and 
character evaporate in words. Thus, a 


man may Union man and a Nation- 





al man, or Slavery man and a 


1d a Woman’s-Rights’ 


Tempe rat man 





man, and still be very little of a man. 

There is, indeed, no more ludicrous sight 

than to see Mediocrity, perched on one 

of these res« ling adjectives, strut and 
] 


ve itself braggado iO airs, 


bluster, an 


and dictate to all quiet men its max- 
. ow a = es 1] 
ims of patriotism or morality, and all 
the while be but a living illustration 


throuch what grand 


eurs of opinion essen- 
tial meanness and poverty of soul will 


peer and peep and be disclosed. To 
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be a statesman or reformer requires a 
courage that dares defy dictation from 
any quarter, and a mind which has come 
in direct contact with the great inspiring 
ideas of country and humanity. All the 
rest is spite, and spleen, and cant, and 
conceit, and words. 

It is plain, of course, that every man 
of large and living thought will naturally 
sympathize with those great social move- 
ments, informing and reforming, which 
are the glory of the age; but it must 
always be remembered that the grand 
and generous sentiments that underlie 
those movements demand in their fervid 
disciple a corresponding grandeur and 
generosity of soul. There is no reason 
why his philanthropy should be malignant 
because other men’s conservatism may 
be stupid ; and the vulgar insensibility to 
the rights of the oppressed, and the vul- 
gar scorn of the claims of the wretched, 
which men calling themselves respectable 
and educated may oppose to his own 
warmer feelings and nobler principles, 
should be met, not with that invective 
which may be as vulgar as the narrow- 
ness it denounces, nor always with that 
indignation which is righteous as well as 
wrathful, but with that awful contempt 
with which Magnanimity shames mean- 
ness, simply by the irony of her lofty ex- 
ample and the sarcasm of her terrible 
silence. 

In these remarks, which we trust our 
readers have at least been kind enough 
to consider worthy of an effort of pa- 
tience, we have attempted to connect all 
genuine intellectual success with manli- 
ness of character ; have endeavored to 
show that force of individual being is its 
primary condition ; that this force is aug- 
mented and enriched, or weakened and 
impoverished, according as it is or is not 
directed to appropriate objects; that in- 
ce, conceit, and fear present con- 


checks to this going out of the 





mind into glad and invigorating commun- 
ion with facts and laws; and that as a 
man is not a mere bundle of faculties, 


but a vital person, whose unity pervades, 


vivifies, and creates all the varieties of 
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his manifestation, the same vices which 
enfeeble and deprave character tend to 
enfeeble and deprave intellect. But per- 
haps we have not sufficiently indicated 
state of 
intellectual men 


a diseased consciousness, from 


which most have suf- 


fered, many have died, and all should be 


warned,—the disease, namely, of mental 


disgust, the sign and the result of mental 


a lity Mental disgust “sicklies o’er” 
all the objects of thought, extinguishes 
faith is - om ; all 
faith in exertion, communicates a dull 
wretchedness to indolence in the 


very 


by which it makes activity impos- 





sible, and drags into its own slough of 
despond, and discolors with its own mor- 
bid re s, the objects which it should 
arde itly seek and ren ally assimilate. It 

3 things neith as they are, nor as 
they glorified and transfigured by 
hop ind health and faith; but, in the 
apathy of that idling introspection which 
betrays a genius for misery, it pronounces 
effort to be vanity, and di spairingly dis- 














miss knowledge as delusion. “ De- 
spair,” says Dont ‘is the damp of hell ; 
r joi ing is the ser nity of heaven.” 
Now contrast this mental disgust, which 
proces ls from mental i i the 
sunny and soul-lifting ra- 
diated from n il vigor,—a vigor which 
comes from the mind’s secret conscious- 
ness that it is in contact with moral and 
spiritual verities, and i partaking of the 
rapture of their immortal lif A spirit 
earnest, hopeful, en , inquisitive, 
making its mistakes mi er to wisdom, 
and converting the obsta it vanqu shes 
into power,—a spirit inspired by a love 


of the excellency and beauty of knowl- 
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edge, which will not let it sleep,—such a 
spirit soon learns that the soul of joy is 
hid in the austere form of Duty, and that 
the intellect becomes bricht A keene A 
clearer, more buoyant, and more efficient, 
as it feels the freshening vigor infused 


by her monitions and menaces, and the 


celestial calm imparted by her soul-satis- 
fessions and 
holds 


dominion, the student will find that there 


fying smile. In all the pre 


occupations over which Intellect 


s no grace of character without 





responding grace of mind. He will find 
that virtue is an aid to insight: that good 
and sweet affections will bear a harvest 
of pure and high thoughts ; that patience 
will make the intellect persistent in plans 
which benevolence will 1 beneficent 
in results; that the aust of con- 

will dictate pre ) ite- 
ments and exactness to arguments; that 


the same moral sentiments and moral 


powe which regulate the nduct of life 
will illumine th path and stimulate the 
purpose of those daring sp its eager to 
dd to the discoveries of truth and the 
creations of art. And he will also find 
that this purifying interacti oi spiritual 
and mental forces will give the mind an 








3 of «¢ t L joy in 

wariath lar rv and dis- 

onte and depression l pair will 
harmed away ;—a joy, which will 
make the mind large, generous, he peful, 
aspiring, in order to make | beautiful 
and swe a joy, in the words of an 
old divine, “ h will 7 on a more 
glorious garment above, and be je y su- 


perinvested in glory!’ 
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A FEW SCENES FROM A TRUE HISTORY. 


of which had grown into the semblance 


of a Gothic arch, by the interlacing of two 





























Atrrep Nose had grown up to _ trees, one with glossy evergreen leaves, 
manhood a1 o t rocks and hills of the other yellow with the tints of autumn 
a New |] L lage. A year 3} nt Vines had clambered to th top, and 
in Mobile, « 1 in the duties ia ranches 
clerk, had not accustomed him to tl breeze 
dull routins ercial | Hi | (y- n-flecks, 
ed for th ) | brooks and the fresh trunks 
ur oF th i It was, thereto wit! wayward 
great pl iat he re l his round. 
empl er a oO be ive itoa mbination 
rentle " 1 m the plea ‘ { cg ind shade, col ‘ 1 form, th 
suburb « It was one of ‘ oung man stood still f 1 nt t 

rig s when tl ‘ h gaz upon it He was thinking to him- 
seems ) ( mush) n t sell that 1 | r could add periec- 
that give \ tion of 1ts bea when suddenly ther 

Leavy L I 1 the busit 3 a cam aal y under the ha figure 
ter of tl pa 1 through pleas hat s« ed like the fa of t] W 3, 
ant stro 1 with trees, a l- a spi of the mosses and the vines 
most 1 f 1 hin She v a child apparently five or six 
cenes ¢ 1 all the fresh f years l, with large brown ind a 
the count lI le mat ms i n proiusion of dark ha Her gy} y ha 
and land V ornamented with scarlet 1 s and a 
prett losing ¢ ‘ es carland of red holly had faller 
and n inded with ses back on her shoulders, and her cheeks 
of holl ve numerous | were flu 1 with exercis \ pretty 
foravin sy in the suns e. little w dog was with her, k ping 
The your I ked at these dwellings up eage y io i cluster of h y-berri 
with an « ¢ at his heart H whi he play ully shook above his head 

macined parents and childrer She | swiftly round and round th 

brothers and s s, under those shelter- frisking animal, her long red 1 bbons fly- 
ing roofs ill st noe s to him, an ory in ing Oo th reeze, and then sl 

alone in th The pensiveness of all aglow, swaying herself back 

his mood og ull cave place to more ike a flower on its st A flock « 

cheerful tl hts. Visions of prosperous as if attracted toward her, came 

business and a happy home rose before down from the sky, reve lying 

him, as he w <ed briskly toward the ful curves above her head, 

hills south ot the city. The interv ils bre asts clistening in the sunshir 

between the houses increased in leneth, aérial movements of the child we 

and he soon found himself in a little for- of life and joy, she was so in 

est of pin Emerging from this, he with the golden day, the waving vines, 
came sud in sight of an elegant and the circling doves, that the whol 
white villa, Vi h color raded portico and scene seemed like an allegro movement 
spacious verandas. He approached it by in music, and she a charming little melo 


| 
a path through a grove, the termination dy floating through it all. 
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ike one enchanted. 
wr move, lest the fairy 
h from mortal presence. 
dog, equally uncon- 


1ess, continued their vrace- 
older man might have inwardly moral- 


thus earnestly striving after 














Sa 
















— 


Pray, what have you been hunting ?” 
Alfred also lauched, as he replied, 


aasing a charming lit- 


tle girl, who would not be caught. Per 
haps she was vour daughte r. eur ¢ 


“She is my daugliter,” rejoined th 





gentleman. “ A pretty little witch, is sh 
not? Will you walk in, Sn 
Alfred thanked him, and said that he 


was in search of a Mr. Duncan, whose 





residence was in that 1 oY od 

[am Mr. Dun 1, rep l th patri- 
cian. “Jack, go and fetch the gentle- 
man’s hat, und bring ci irs.” 

A negro obeyed h lers, and, a r 
smoking awhile on the veranda, the two 
gentlemen walked round the grounds. 


Once when they approached the house 


they } 
t 


M 


‘ eard the patt ] ror ltt ie , and 
r. Duncan called it, with tones of 


{ Iness 
fondne 








and see th ntlem eel n- 
ning after vou!” 

But the shv littl the fost. 
Y ind Alfred sa I he long 
red ribbo ‘ he. hat s they 
floated behind her 

Declining a 7 to dir 
he walked back t } ] res- 
‘ n his mir that 

he w 1 yre him 
1 \ { ha ne 
vine t} ] es er- 
bre lad es ] ns of 
that beautiful cl I his in- 
terest t sce] ‘ l 

me sibyl have foret ! yw close- 
ly the Fates had int en the destinies 
of himself and that | le one! 

When he ente it nting-room, 
tion with Mr. Gros hy e - 
bro This man | more 
than thirty vears « but the pre- 
aomimance or ar i ) sities wa 
stamped upon his co nee with more 
distinctness than is 1 h s suauists 
of twice his age. The oil of a thousand 
hams seemed oozing th h hi 


iwh his pimpled 


ceks ; his small gray eyes were set in 
his head like the eyes « i pig ; his mouth 
had the expression of a satyr; and his 
nose seemed perpetually sniffing the sa- 
vory prophecy of tood. When the clerk 
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had delivered his message, he slapped him cussed. North and South seemed to 
familiarly on the shoulder, and said,— have entered into a tacit agreement to 
é “So you’ve been out to Duncan’s, have ignore the topic completely. Alfred’s 
as like that of New 
rlanders-in his situation. 

1 pained by many of the 


s never catch sight of her. Perhaps you peculiarities of Southern society, and 





you? Pretty nest there at Pine Grove, experience w 











and they say he’s got a rare bird in it; E 
he but he keeps her so close, that I could first annoyed 





got a peep, eh ?” then became 


iful child of Mr. them. B it his nat iral sense ol justic 











ie- Duncea replied red, “but I did was very strong; and this, added to the 
not see his wife.” influence of early education, and streneth- 
I “That's very likely,” rejoined Gross- ened by scenes of petty despotism which 
wo man; “| wuse he never had any wife.” he was frequent!y compelled to witnes 
4 | : 
“ Tk | little oi resolve that he would never 
te " [ l i Th olored people in his 
1 Vv i i Ae { ip y i 
ol I ( rse, MV GOs- ( se h g ‘ 
lir ( broker You're to them He s 














I : I wd d to get sight he neve lected 
of D She must be devil- he pretty | I 
st ist yuldn’t } nm her so which had n » lively an in sion 
ng ‘ = 1 his ima faded the n rap 
ey A 1N had lways felt an in- lly, | ¢ nnected with | ull 
s to this man, who was. tions. But ha y semblance 
I ri } e remark that j d al e fli 1 tl na his meme 
s- } ! iant ideas of wom- ( ne W ! itiful child, « rv- 
it e1] t seem to it ed any un l bin mn of t s and 
um the 1 belo 1 mother and Vv s 
ng s ‘ l But he Four yea s interview w Mr 
er- had 1 less than at this mo- Duncan, busi led him to tl ite 
ot me! V of his \ ind I i the St ind for th ke of 
in- the « ha compa l his healthy hose to make the 
l co ver disagreeable \ n | | His route lay 
e- thir to | l with that charm- mostly through a monotonous region of 
es ing Vv f the ing doves and tl sandy plain, covered with pines, here and 
innocent child there varied | patches of cleared land, 
m n which 1 s dead trees were pros 
- trate ling leafless, waiting their 
on- ae time to fall. Most of the dwellings were 
re Tim ind with it the log-houses, | vy and then the white 
pre- averag sha of changing events. Al- villa of some we ulthy planter might be 
wa fred N junior partner in tl seen gleaming through the evergreens. 
re cour x-house he had entered as clerk, Sometimes the ly soil was intersected 
ists and not long afterward the elder part- by veins of swamp, through which muddy 
and ner died Left thus to rely upon his own water oozed sl reishly, among bu hes and 
led energ 1 enterprise, the young man dead logs. In these damp places flourish- 
t in gradually ex l his business, and ed dark cypresses and holly-trees, draped 
yuth seemed in a f way to realize his fa- with gray Spanish moss, twisted around 
his vorite dream of making a fortune and the boughs, and hanging from them like 
sa- returning to the North to marry. The gigantic cobwebs. Now and then, the 
lerk subject of Slavery was then seldom dis- sombre scene was lighted up with a bit 
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of brilliant coor, when a scarlet grosbeak 
flitted from branch to branch, or a red- 
headed woodpecker hammered at the 
trunk of some old tree, to find where the 
But 
nothing pleased the eye of the traveller 


insects had intrenched themselves. 


so much as the holly-trees, with their 
glossy evergreen foliage, red berries, and 
He had been 


riding all day, when, late in the after- 


tufts of verdant mistletoe. 


noon, an uncommonly beautiful holly ap- 
peared to terminate the road at the bend 
where it stood. Its boughs were woven 
in with a cypress on the other side, by 
long tangled fringes of Spanish moss. 
The setting sun shone brightly aslant the 
mingled foliage, and lighted up the red 
berries, which glimmered through the 
thin drapery of moss, like the coral or- 
naments of a handsome brunette seen 
through her veil of embroidered lace. It 
was unlike the woodland picture he had 
but it recalled it to 
] he had 


watched 


seen at Pine Grove, 
his memory more freshly than 


He 


the peculiar effects of sunlight, changing 


seen it for a long time. 





as he approached the tree, and the de- 
sire grew strong 1 in him to have the 
fairy -like child the frolicsome dog 
make their appearance beneath that 
swinging canopy of illuminated moss. 





If his had been in such a state 


nerves 


that forms in the mind could have taken 
outward shape, he would have realized 
the vision so distinctly painted on his 
imagination. But -he was well and 


strong; therefore he saw nothing but a 
blue heron flapping 
floc] 
} } 


above the 


away among the cy- 


presses, and a of turkey-buzzards 


soaring high trees, with easy 
and graceful flight. His thoughts, how- 


continued busy with the picture 


He 


recollected having heard, some time be- 


ever, 


that had been so vividly recalled. 


fore, of Mr. Duncan’s death, and he que- 
ried within himself what had become of 
that beautiful child. 

Musing thus, he 


tastic festoons he had been admiring, and 


rode under the fan- 


saw at his right a long gentle descent, 
where a small stream of water glided 


downward over mossy stones. Trees on 
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either side interlaced their boughs over 
it, and formed a vista, cool, dark, and 
solemn as the aisle of some old Gothic 
church. 
the side of the little brook, attracted his 
attention, and he checked his horse to 


A figure moving upward, by 


inquire whether the people at the nearest 
house would entertain a stranger for thé 
night. When the figure approached near- 
er, he saw that it was a slender, barefoot- 
As she 


emerged from the dim aisle of trees, a 


ed girl, carrying a pail of water. 


gleam of the setting sun shone acrogs her 
face for an instant, and imparted a lu- 
minous glory to her large brown eyes. 
Shading them with her hand, she paused 
timidly before the stranger, and answer- 
ed his inquiries. The modulation of her 
tones suggested a degree of refinenx nt 
which he had not expected to meet in 
that lonely region. He gazed at her so 
intently, that her eyes sought the ground, 
and their long, dark 


blushing cheeks. 


recalled ? 


fringes rested on 
What was it those eyes 
They tantalized and eluded 
" My good tell 


what is your name,” he said. 


his memory. 





mec 





“ Louisa,” she replied, bashfully, and 
added, * 
house.” 

‘Let me earry the water for you,” 


He dis- 


resisted 


I will show you the way to the 


] 


1 
ave.er. 


said the kind-hearted t 


inted for the purpose, but she 





his importunities, saying that she would 
with her. 
ov And who is she = he asked. 


your mother ?” 


be very anery 


™ Is she 


“ Oh, no, indeed!” was the hasty re- 
ply. “Iam—I—TI live there.” 

The disclaimer was sudden and earnest, 
as if the question struck on a wounded 
nerve. Her eyes swam with tears, and 
the remainder of her answer was sad and 
reluctant in its tones. The child was so 
delicately formed, so shy and sensitive, 
so very beautiful, that she fascinated him 
strongly. He led his horse into the lane 
she had entered, and as he walked by her 
side he continued to observe her with the 
most lively interest. Her motions were 
listless and languid, but flexile as a willow. 


They puzzled him, as her eyes had done; 








he 


re- 
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for they seemed to remind him of some- 
thing he had seen in a half-forgotten 
dream. 

They soon came in'sight of the house, 
which was built of logs, but larger than 
most houses of that description; and two 
or three huts in the rear indicated that 
the owner possessed slaves. An open 
porch in front was shaded by the project- 
; blac k-nosed 


and tousling each oth- 


ing roof, and there two ding 





dogs were growling 
er. Pigs were rooting the ground, and 
among them rolled a black baby, envel- 
oped in a bundle of dirty rags. The 
traveller waited while Louisa went into 
the house to ing ire whether entertain- 
ment could be furnished for himself and 
his horse. It was some time before the 
proprietor of the establishment made his 
appearance. At last he came slowly saun- 
s hat 


side, with a rowdyish air. 





tering round the end of the house, | 


tipped on Ol 





He was accompanied by a large dog, 
which rushed in among the pigs, biting 
their ears, and making them race about, 
squealing piteously. ‘Then he seized hold 
of the bundle of rags containing the black 
baby, and began to drag it over the 
ground, to the no small astonishment of 
the baby, who added his screech to the 
charivari of the pigs. With loud shouts 
of | wel ter, Mr. Ja kson cheered on the 
rough animal, and was so much enter- 
tained by the scene, that he seemed 
to have forgotten the traveller entirely. 
When at last his eye rested upon him, 
he merely exclaimed, “ That’s a hell of a 
dog!” and began to call, “ Siaboy!” again. 
The negro woman came and snatched up 
her babe, casting a furtive glance at her 
master, as she did so, and making her 
escape as juickly as possible. Towzer, 
being engaged with the pigs at that mo- 
ment, allowed her to depart unmolested ; 
and soon came back to his master, wag- 
ging his tail, and looking up, as if ex- 
his performances. 


pecting praise tor 


The traveller availed himself of this 
season of quiet to renew his inquiries. 

“Well,” said Mr. Jackson, “I reckon 
we can accommodate ye. Whar ar ye 
from, stranger ?” 
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Mr. Noble having stated “whar” he 
was from, was required to tell “ whar” 
he was going, whether he owned that “ bit 
of horse-flesh,” and whether he wanted to 
sell him. Having answered all these in- 
terrogatories in a satisfactory manner, he 
was ushered into the house. 

The interior was rude and s'‘ovenly, 
like the exterior. The doors were open- 
ed by wooden latches with leather strings, 
and sagged so much on their wooden 
hinges, that they were usually left open 
to avoid the difficulty of shutting them. 
Guns and fishing-tackle were on the 
walls, and the seats were wooden bench- 
es or leather-bottomed chairs. A tall, 
lank woman, with red hair, and a severe 
aspect, was busy mending a garment. 
When asked if the traveller could be pro- 
vided with supper, she curtly replied 
that she “reckoned so”; and, without 
further parlance, or salute, went out to 


give orders. Immediately afterward, her 


shrill voice was heard calling out, “ You 
- 


al: put the fixens on the table.” 


The “ gal,” who obeyed the summons, 
proved to be the sylph-like child that had 


euided the traveller to the house. To 





the expression of listlessness and desola- 
tion which he had previously noticed, 
there was now added a look of bewilder- 
ment and fear. He thought she might, 


hter of Mrs. Jack- 


son: but how could so coarse a man as 


perhaps, be a step-dau: 


centleness 


his host be the father of such 
and grace ? 

While supper was being prepared, Mr. 
Jackson entered into conversation with 
his cuest about the usual topics in that 
recion,—the prices of cotton and “nig- 


gers. He frankly laid open his own 
history and prospects, stating that he 
was “fetched up” in Western Tennessee, 
where he owned but two “niggers.” A 
rich uncle had died in Alabama, and he 
had come in for a portion of his wild land 
and “ niggers”; so he concluded to move 
South and take possession. Mr. Noble 
courteously sustained his share of the con- 
versation; but his eyes involuntarily fol- 
lowed the interesting child, as she passed 


in and out to arrange the supper-table. 
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“You seem to fancy Leewizzy,” said 
Mr. Jackson, shaking the ashes from his 
pipe. 

‘“‘T have never seen a handsomer child 
replied Mr. Noble. 
ter?” 


“No, Sir; she’s my nigger,” was the 


” 
’ 


“Ts she your daugh- 


brief’ response. 

The young girl reéntered the room at 
that moment, and the statement seemed 
so incredible, that the traveller eyed her 
with scrutinizing glance, striving in vain 
to find some trace of colored ancestry. 

“ Come here, Leewizzy,” said her mas- 
ter. 


ground for ? 


“ What d’ye keep yer eyes on the 
You ’a’n’t got no occasion 
to be ashamed o’ yer eyes. 


Hold up yer 


head, now, and look the gentleman in the 


face.” 

She tried to obey, but native timidity 
the habit of 
after one shy glance at the stranger, her 


their long, dark 


fringes rested on blushing cheeks. 


overcame submission, and, 


eyelids lowered, and 
“T reckon ye don’t often see a poottier 
piece 0 flesh,” said Mr. Jackson. 
While he was speaking, his wife had 
come in from the 


black 


tatoes 


kitchen, followed by a 


woman with a dish of sweet po- 


and some hot corn-cakes She 
made her presence manifest by giving 
“ Leewizzy” a violent push, with the ex- 


clamation, “ What ar ye standing thar 
for, yer lazy wench? Go and help Dinah 
Then turning to 


You'll 


It’s high time she was 


bring in the fixens.” 
her husband, she said, “ make a 
fool o’ that ar g al. 


sold. 


Mr. Jackson gave a knowing wink at 


She’s no account here.” 


his guest, and remarked, “ Women-folks 
are ginerally glad enough to have niggers 
to wait on ’em; 
the 


been in a desperate hurry to have me 


but ever sence that gal 


come into house, my old woman’s 


sell her. But such an article don’t lose 
nothing by waiting awhile. I've some 
thoughts of taking a tramp to Texas one 
o’ these days; and I reckon a prime fancy 
article, like that ar, would bring a fust- 
rate price in New Orleans.” 

The subject of his discourse was listen- 


ing to what he said; and 


g partly from 
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tremor at the import of his words, and 
partly from fear that she should not place 
the dish of bacon and eggs to please ber 
mistress, she tipped it in setting it down, 
so that some of the fat was spilled upon 
the table-cloth. Mrs. Jackson seized her 
and slapped her hard, several times, on 
The frizhtene l 


child tried to escape, as soon as she was 


both sides of her head. 


released from her grasp, but, being or- 
dered to remain and wait upon table, she 
stood behind her mistress, carefully sup- 


pressing her sobs, though unable to kee p 
back the tears that trickled down her 
cheeks. The traveller was hungry; but 


this sight was a damper upon his appetite. 
He was indignant at seeing such a timid 
but 


he dared not give utterance to his emo- 


young creature so roughly handled ; 


of increasing the persecu- 


> i 
tion to which she was subjected. After- 


tions, for fear 


ward, when his host and hostess were 
absent from the room, and Louisa was 
clearing the table, impelled by a feeling 


of pity, which he could not repress, he 


laid his hand gently upon her head, and 
said, “ Poor child!” 

It was a simple phrase ; but his kindly 
tones produced a mighty effect on that 
suffering little soul. Her pent-up affec- 
tions rushed forth like a flood when the 


gates are opened. She threw herself into 
his arms. nestled her head upon his breast, 
and sobbed 


love 


was so unexpected, that the young man 


out, “ Oh, I have nobody to 
me now!” This outburst of feeling 
felt embarrassed, and knew not what to 
do. His aversion to disagreeable scenes 
amounted to a weakness; and he knew, 
moreover, that, if his hostess should be- 
come aware of his sympathy, her victim 
Still, it 
was not in his nature to repel the affee- 


that 


would fare all the worse for it. 


him with so 
He placed 


his hand tenderly on her head, 


tion yearned toward 
overwhelming an impulse. 
and said, 
in a soothing voice, “ Be quiet now, my 
little girl. I hear somebody coming; and 
you know your mistress expects you to 
clear the table.” 

Mrs. Jackson was in fact approaching, 


and Louisa hastily resumed her duties. 
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Had Mr. Noble been or uilty of some cul- 
pable action, he could not have felt more 
desirous to escape the observation of his 
hostess. As soon as she entered, he took 
up his hat hastily, ar 1 went out to ascer- 


tain whether his horse had been duly 
caré l ior. 
He saw Louisa no more that night. 


But as he lay awak ® looking at a star 


that peeped in upon him through an 


opening in the log wall, he thought of 
her beautiful eye 3, when the sun shone 
upon them, as she emerged from the 


shadows. He wished that his mother and 


sister were living, that they might adopt 
the attractive child. Then he remem- 
bered that she was a slave, reserved for 
the New Orl market, and that it was 
not likely his good mother could obtain 


and willing to un- 





dertake the charo Sighing, as he had 
often done, to t k how many painful 
thir os there were which he had no power 
to rem« he fe ep and saw a very 
small girl dan ¢ with a pail of water, 
while a flock o vhite doves were wheel- 
ing round her Che two pictures had 
mingled on t floating cloud-canvas of 


dre um-land. 


He had paid his entertainment be- 
fore going to bed, and had signified his 
intention to res his journey as soon 
as light dawned All was silent in the 
house when | went forth: and out of 
doors nothir was stirring but a doe 
that roused himself to bark after him, 
and chanticleer perched on a stump to 
crow. He was, therefore, surprist d to 


find Louisa t the crib where his horse 


was feeding. Sy ring toward him, she 


exclaimed,— 

“Oh, you have come! Do buy me, 
Sir! I will be so good! I will do every- 
thing you tell n Oh, I am so unhap- 
py! Do buy me, Sir!” 

He patted her on the head, and looked 
down compassionately into the swimming 
eyes that were fixed so imploringly upon 
his. 

“ Buy you, my poor child ?” he re 
plied. “I have no house,—I have noth- 


ing for you to do.” 
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‘My mother showed me how to sew 
some, and how to do some embroidery,” 
she said, coaxingly. “I will learn to do 
it better, and I can earn enough to buy 
something to éat. Oh, do | 1y me, Sir! 
Do take me with you!” 

“1 cannot do that,” he replied; “ for I 
must go another day’s journey before I 
return to Mobile.” 

“Do you live in Mobile?” she ex- 
claimed, eagerly. “My father lived in 
Mobile. Once I tried to run away there, 
but they set the dogs after me. Oh, do 


ie back to Mobile!” 
] } 


“ What is your name ?” said he; “and 


carry |! 


in what part of the city aid you live 
“ My name is Louisa Duncan ; and my 


her lived at Pine Grove. It was sucl 


? 





a beautiful place! and I was so happy 


there! Will you take me back to Mo 
bile ? Will you?” 
Evading the qué stion, he sa 


~ Yo ir hame 1s L 





called you Loo Loo, didn’t hé 


That pet name brought forth a pas 





sionate outburst of tears. Her voice 
ch , and choked again, as she sobbed 
out,.— 


“ Nobody has ever called me Loo Loo 
since my father died.” 
He soothed her with gentle words, and 


he, looking up earnestly, as if stirred by 


a sudden thought, exclaims 

“ How did you know my father called 
me Loo Loo?” 

He smiled as he answered, “ Then 
you don’t remember a young man who 
ran after you one day, when you were 
at Pine 


and how your father called to 


le white dog 


playing with a litt 
Grove ? 
you, ‘Come here, Loo Loo, and see the 


centleman ’?” 


“TI don’t remember it,” she replied; 


her used to 


“but I remember how my fat 
laugh at me about it, long afterward 
He said I was very young to have ventle- 
men running after me.” 

“T am that gentleman,” he said. 
“ When I first looked at you, I thought I 
had seen you before; and now I see 


plainly that you are Loo Loo.’ 


That name was associated with so 
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many tender memories, that she seemed 
to 


She nestled close to her new friend, and 


hear her father’s voice once more. 
repeated, in most persuasive tones, “ You 
Won't 
“And your mother? 
asked. 
“ She died of yellow fever, two days 


No- 


You will buy me,— 


will buy me ? you?” 
What has be- 
come of her?” he 


I am all alone. 


before my father. 
body cares for me. 
won't you?” 

“ But tell me how you came here, my 
poor ( hil ng he said. 
After 
my father died, a great many folks came 
to the house, 


She answered, “I don’t know. 


and they sold everything. 
They said my father was uncle to Mr. 
that I 


Mrs. Jackson won’t 


Jackson, and him. 
eall Mr. 
She says, if she ever 
ll 
whip me. Do let me be your daughter! 
You will buy 

Overcome 
the pl 


eyes, he said, 


belong d to 


> 
dut let me 


Duncan my father. 


hears of my calling him so again, she 


me, 
by by 
ding expression of those beautiful 
“ Well, little teaser, I will 
see whether Mr. Jackson will sell you to 
If hi 


fore k me.” 


won't you ?” 


eatic s, and 


her enti 
me. will, I will send for you be- 


‘Oh, don’t send for me!” she exclaim- 


ed, 


nervous ! 


movi her 





hands up and down with 


idity. “Come urself, and 


They'll carry me to New 


come so 
Orleans, if you don’t come for me.” 

“ Well, , chi 
buy you, I will 
Meanwhile, be 
get you.” 

He stooped 
promise 
As he raised shis 
that Bill, the 
at the door, with a broad erin upon his 
blaek face. 
of that 





well 


I can 


come for you myself. 





l, be quiet. If 
I won’t for- 


a goo 1 girl. 


iled the 


her forehead. 


down, and se 
—_ 
head, 


horse-boy, was pe ping in 


with a on 


he be came aware 


He understood the meaning 
erin, and it seemed like an ugly 
imp driving uway a troop of fairies. He 
was about to speak angrily, but checked 
himself with the reflection, “ They will 
all think so. 
all think 


must 


Black or white, they will 
But what Ido? I 
this child the fate that 
To Bill he merely said that 


so. can 
save from 


awaits her.” 
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he wished to see Mr. Jackson on business, 
had, 


about starting before breakfast. 


and therefore, changed his mind 





The bargain was not soon completed ; 
for Mr. Jackson had formed large ideas 
concerning the price would 
told 
the story of what he witnessed at the 


‘ Leewizzy ” 
bring in the market; and Bill had 
crib, with sundry jocose additions, which 
elicited peals of laughter from his master. 
But the orphan had won the young man’s 
heart by the childlike confidence she had 
manifested toward him, and conscience 


the 
After a pro- 


would not allow him to break 





mn 
promise he had given her. 


tracted conference, he agreed to pay 


eight hundred dollars, and to come for 
Louisa the next week. 
The appearance of the sun, aft ry 


long, cold storm, never made a grea 
the 


arrangement produced in the 


change than announ 





nance and manners of that desolate child. 
The expression of fear vanished, and 
] 


listlessne ss gave pl we toa sprit las- 
Mr. Noble could ill af- 


ford to spare so large a sum for 


and he 


wine 
ticity of motion. 
the lux- 
well 


which 


ury of benevolence, was 


aware that the 


he had tak 


office of prot ctor. 
I 


. : 

en upon himself, must neces- 
sarily prove expensive. But when he 
witnessed her radiant happiness, he could 


gener- 
Now, for the 


was completely identified 


not recret that he had obeyed the 
ous impulse of his heart. 
} 


first time, she 


with the vision of that fairy child who 


had so captivated irs 
He of 
her voice, and the expression of her eyes, 
kissed his hand at parting, and 


I thank you, Sir, for 


his fancy four ye 


before. never forgot the tones 
when she 


said, “ 


buying me.” 


SCENE Ill. 

In a world like 
to plan generous enterprises than to car- 
After Mr. Noble 


had purchased the child, he knew not 


this, it is much easier 


ry them into effect. 


how to provide a suitable home for her. 
At first, he placed her with his colored 
washerwoman. But if she remained in 


that situation, though her bodily wants 








in 


its 
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would be well cared for, she must neces- 
sarily lose much of the refinement infused 
into her be ing by that early environment 
of eleg ance, and that atmosphere of love. 
He did not enter into any analysis of his 
motives in wishing her to be so far edu- 


cated as to be 


ple asant companion for 
himself. The only question he asked 
himself was, How he would like to have 
his sister treated, if she had been placed 
in such unhappy circumstances. He 
knew ve ry W l what construction would 
be put upon his proceedings, in a society 
where handsome girls of such parentage 


were marketable; and he had so long 





tacitly acquiesced in the customs around 
him, that he might have viewed 
her in that licht himself, had she not be- 
come invested with a tender and sacred 
inter¢ st from the circumstances in whi h 
he had first seen her, and the innocent, 


confiding manner in which she had im- 





plored him to ipply the place of her 
father. S W ilways presente d to his 
imagination ; Mr. Dunean’s beloved 
daughter, ! ver as Mr. Jackson’s slave. 
He said to himselt, “ May God bl Ss me 
ac ording t ymvad ilings with this orphan! 
May I nm prosper, if I take advant we 
of her friendless situation !” 

As for hi , she was too ignorant 


of the world to be disturbed by any such 
ghts. “May I eall you Papa, as I 


used to call my father ?” said she. 


thou 


For some reason, undefined to himself, 


the title was unpleasant to him. It did 
not seem as if his sixteen years of sen- 
iority need place so wide a distance. be- 
tween them. “No,” he replied, “ you 
ny sister.” And thenceforth 
him Brother Alfred, and he 


. ‘ VW : + 
osity was naturally excited to 


could of her history ; and it 





was not long fore he ascertained that 
her mother was a superbly handsome 
quadroo l, trom New Orleans, the 


daughter of a French merchant, who 
had given her many advantages of edu- 
cation, but from carelessness had left her 


to follow the condition of her mother, 





who was a slave. Mr. Duncan fell in 
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love with her, bought her, and remained 
strongly attached to her until the day of 
her death. It had always been his inten- 
tion to manumit her, but, from inveterate 
habits of proc rastination, he deferred it, 
till the fatal fever attacked them both ; 
and so his child also was left to “ follow 
the condition of her mother.” Having 
neglected to make a will, his property 
was divided among the sons ol sisters 
married at a distance from him, and thus 
the little daught r, Whom he had so fi ndly 
cherished, became the property of Mr. 
Jackson, who valued her as he would a 
handsome colt like ly to bring a high price 


in the market. She was too young to 
understand all the degradation to which 
she would be subjected, but she had 


once witnessed an auction of slaves, and 


, +3 1s } “yy 9 “ 
the 1lea of being sold filled her with ter- 


ror. She had endured six months of 


corroding homesickness and constant fear, 


w! en Mr. N ble came to he r rescue, 


} 1 


Afier a few weeks passed with th col- 


ored washerwoman, she was plac ed with 
an elderly French widow, who was glad 
to eke out her small income by taking 
motherly care of her, and eiving her in- 
struction in music and French. The 
wlonged on the moth- 


rigorously excluded from 


a 


} 


schoois, there 


fore it was not easy to ob- 
ain for her a cood education in the Eng- 
1 
I 


1 branches. These Alfred took upon 
uimself; and a large portion of his even- 
ings was devoted to he ving her lessons in 
geography, arithmetic , and history. Had 
any one told him, a year before, that 
hours thus sp nt would have prove d oth- 
erwise than tedious, he would not have 


believed it. But there was a romantic 


charm about this secret treasure, thus 


singularly placed at his disposal ; and the 
love and gratitude he inspired gradually 


became a necessity o his life. pome- 


¢ 
times he felt sad to think that the time 
must come when she would cease to be a 
child, and when the quiet, simple relation 


ge between them must neces- 





now exist 


sarily change. He said to the old French 
lady, “ By and by, when I ean afford it, 


I will send her to one of the best schools 





a eee ee 


thie 


ad 





—— — 
ee 
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at the North. There she can become a 
teacher and take care of herself.” Mad- 
ame Labassé smiled, shrugved her shoul- 
ders, and 5S uid, - Nous ve rrons.” She did 
not believe it. 

The years glided on, and all went 
prosperously with the young merchant. 
Through various conflicts with himself, 


his honorable resolution remained un- 


broken. Loo Loo was still his sister. 
She had become completely entwined 
with his existence. Lite would have 
been very dull without her affectionate 
greetings, her pleasant li tie songs, and 


the graceful dances she had learned to 
perform so well. Sometimes, when he 


had passed a& peculiarly happy evening 





in this fashion, M id init Labassé wo ild 
look mischievous, and say, “But when 
do you think you shall send her to that 
school?” True, she did not often re- 
peat this experiment; for whenever she 


did it, the light went out of his coun- 
tenance, as if an extinguisher were 
pla ed upon his SO il. . I ou ht to do 


it,” he said within himself: 


I live without her 


‘but how can 
The French widow 
was the only person aware how romantic 
and how serious was this long episode in 
his life. Some gentlemen, whom he fre- 


‘ : : 
mm business relations, knew 


quently Init 
that he had purchased a young slave, 
whom he had placed with a French 
woman to be educated; but had he told 
them the true state of th case, they 
would have smiled incredulously. Oc- 
casionally, they uttered some joke about 
the fascination which made him so indif- 
ferent to cards and horses; but the re- 
serve with which he received such jests 
checked conversation on the subjec t, and 
all, except Mr. Grossman, discontinued 
such attacks, after one or two experi- 
ments. 

As Mr. Noble’s wealth inert ised, the 
wish grew stronger to place Louisa in the 
midst of as much elegance as had sur- 
rounded her in childhood. When the 
house at Pine Grove was unoccupied, they 


often went out there, and it was his delight 


to see her stand under the Gothie arch of 


trees, a beautiful tableau vivant, framed 
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in vines. It was a place so full of heart- 
memories to her, that she alw Lys lingered 
there as long as possible, and never left it 
without a sigh. In one place was a tree 
her father had planted, in another a rose 
or a jessamine her mother had trained. 
But dearest of all was a recess among the 


There 


wh ce her 





pine-trees, on the side of a hill. 





was a rustic garden-chai 
father had often sat with her upon his 
knee, re ading wondertul stor) books, 
bought for her on his summer excur- 
sions to New York or Boston. In one of 
her Visits with Altred, she sat there and 


“Lalla Rookh.” It was 





read aloud from 


a mild winter day. The sunlight came 


mellowed thro ih the ever yreens, a soft 


carpet of scarlet foliage was thickly 


strewn beneath their feet, and the air 


was redolent of the balmy breath of 





pines. Fresh and happy in the glow of 


her fifteen summers, how could she other- 
, r ; . -_ 
wise than enjov the poem ¢ It was like 
1 kl} Wil } jewel hlet 
sparking wine In a jewelled goblet. 


Never before had she r 


aloud in tones so musically 1 


anything 
of 
lated, so 


full of fee ling. And the listen¢ ? Tlow 








worked the wine in / ? A voice 
wi hin said, “ Remembe r ) vow, Al- 
fred! thi charming Loo Loo is your 
dopted sister”; and he tried to listen to 
the warning. She did 1 notice 
tremor, when he rose hasti and said, 
Che sun is nearly settin It is time 


for my sister to go home. 





“ Home ?” she re peat l, a sigh. 
‘This is my home. I wisl d stay 
here always. I feel as if tl pirits of 


her were wi h us he re.” 





ny father and mot 





Had she sighed for an ivory palace inlaid 
with gold, he would have wished to give 
it to her, he was so much in love 

A few months afterward, Pine Grove 
was offered for sale. He resolved to pur- 


chase it, and give her a pleas surprise 


by re storing her to her old home, on her 
sixteenth birth-day. Madan Labassé, 
who greatly delighted in managing mys- 
teries, zealously aided in the preparations. 
When the day arrived, Alfred | 

a long ride with Loo Loo, in honor of 


the anniversary; and during their ab- 


proposed 
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sence, Madame, accompanied by two 
household servants, established herself 
at Pine Grove. When Alfred returned 
from the drive, he proposed to stop and 
look at the dear old place, to which his 
companion joyfully assented. But noth- 
ing could exceed her astonishment at 
finding Madame Labassé there, ready to 
preside at a table spread with fruit and 
flowers. Her feelings overpowered her 
for a moment, when Alfred said, “ Dear 
sister, you said you wished you could live 
here always; and this shall henceforth 
be your home.” 

“ You are loo good !” she exclaimed, 


and was about to burst into tears. But 





he arrested their course by saying, play- 


fully, “Come, Loo Loo, kiss my hand, 
and say, ‘ Thank you, Sir, for buying me.’ 
Say it just as you did six years ago, you 
little witch!” 

Her swimming eyes smiled like sun- 
shine through an April shower, and she 
went through the pantomime, which sh¢ 
had often before performed at his bid- 
ding. Mad 


jest : = But. Sir, when do you think you 


stepped in with her little 


shall send her to that pension » 

“ Neve ra 1d,” he replied, abruptly ; 
“ Let us | h py !” And he moved to- 
ward the table to distribute the fruit. 

It was an inspiring spring-day, and 
ended in the loveliest of evenings. The 
air was filled with the sweet breath of jes- 
samines and orange-blossoms. Madame 
touched the piano, a id, in q lick obe- 
dience to the circling sound, Alfred and 
Loo Loo began to waltz. It was long 
before yo tl nd happin¢ $3 grew weary 
of the revol ng maze. Sut when at 
last she complained of dizziness, he pl 1y- 
fully whirled her out upon the piazza, 


and placed her on a lounge under the 


Cherokee rose her mother had trained, 
which was now a mass of blossoms. He 


seated hims 


in front of her, and they 
remained silent for some minutes, watch- 
ing the vine-shadows play in the moon- 
light. As Loo Loo leaned on the balus- 
trade, the clustering roses hung over her 


in festoons, and trailed on her white 





muslin drapery. ‘d was struck, as 
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he had been many times before, with 
the unconscious grace of her attitude. 
In imagination, he recalled his first vision 
of her in early childhood, the singular 
circumstance that had united their desti- 
nies, and the thousand endearing experi- 
ences which day by day had strengthened 
the tie. As these thoughts passed through 
his mind, he gazed upon her with de- 


vouring earnestness. She was too beau- 


o 
tiful, there in the moonlight 


» Crow ned 


with roses ! 

“ Loo Loo, do you love me?” he ex- 
claimed. 

The vehemence of his tone startled 
her, as she sat there in a mood still and 
dreamy as the landscape. 

She sprang up, and, putting her arm 
about his neck, answered, “ Why, Alfred, 
you know your sister loves you.” 

“ Not as a brother, not as a brother, 
dear Loo Loo,” he said, impatiently, as 
he drew her closely to his bre = = Will 
you be my love? Will you be my wife ?” 


In the simplicity of } 


r in¢ xperience, 
and the confidence induced by long 
habits of familiar reliance upon him, 
she replied, “I will be anything you 
wish.” 

No flower was ever more unconscious 
of a lover’s burning kisses than she was 


cle in his breast. 





ings had been purely compas- 


sionate in the be rinning of their inter- 





course; his intentions had been purely 
kind afterward; but he had gone on 
blindly to the edge of a slippery preci- 
pice. Iluman nature should avoid such 
dangerous passes. 

Reviewing that intoxicating evening in 
a calmer mood, he was dissatisfied with 
his conduct. In vain he said to himself 
that he had but followed a universal cus- 
tom; that all his acquaintance would 
have laughed in his face, had he told 
them of the resolution so bravely kept 
during six years. The remembrance of 
his mother’s counsels came freshly to his 
mind; and the accusing voice of con- 
science said, “She was a friendless or- 
phan, whom misfortune ought to have 


rendered sacred. What to you i3 the 
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sanction of custom? Have you not a 


” 


Charley's Death. 
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Meanwhile, the orphan lived in her 


father’s house as her mother had lived 


higher law within your own breast ? 


He tried to silence the monitor by before her. She never aided the voice of 
Alfred’s ( onscient e | y pleading with him 


for sl 


saying, “ When I have made a little more 
I will North. I 


will marry Loo Loo on the way, and she 


money, return to the to make her his wife; 1e Was com- 


pletely satisfied with her condition, and 


shall be acknowledged tothe world as my had undoubting faith that whatever he 


wife, as she now is in my own soul.” did was always the wisest and the best. 


[To be continued. ] 


CHARLEY’S DEATH. 

Tux wind got up moaning, and blew to a breeze ; 
[ sat with my face closely pressed on the pane ; 
In a minute or two it began to rain, 

And put out the sunset-fire in the trees. 

In the clouds’ black faces broke out dismay 
That 


And the team, cutting ruts in the grass, went by, 


ran of a sudden up half the sky, 


Heavy and dripping with sweet wet hay. 





Clutching the straws out and knitting his brow, 
Walked Arthur beside it, unsteady of limb ; 
| stood up in wonder, for, following him, 

where was he now ? 


Charley was used to be ; 


Tis like him,” I said, “ to be working thus late !” 
{ said it. but did not believe it was so: 
Ile could not have staid in the meadow to mow, 


With rain coming down at so dismal a rate. 


I choked at that lie: 


Chey were huddled close by in a tumult and fret, 


“ Tle’s bringing the cows home.” 


Some pawing the dry dust up out of the wet, 


por 


i¢ looking afield with their heads lifted high. 


O’er the run, o’er the hilltop, and on through the gloom 
My vision ran quick as the lightning could dart ; 
All at once the blood shocked and stood still in my heart ;— 


Ile was coming as never till then he had come! 


Borne “twixt our four work-hands, I saw through the fall 
Of the rain, and the shadows so thick and so dim, 
They had taken their coats off and spread them on him, 


And that he was lying out straight,—that was all! 
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Custodit Dominus omnia ossa eorum 


Il. 

Not quite two miles from the city-gate 
known as the Porta Pia, there stands, 
on the left hand of the Nomentan Way, 
the ancient, and, until lately, beautiful, 
Church of St. Agnes outside the Walls. 
The chief entrance to it descends by a 
flight of ¥ 





teps: for its pavement 1s 


1 } 


below the leve l of the ground, in order 
to afford easy access to the catacombs 
known as those of St. Agnes, which 


opened out from it and stretched away 


in interla ing passages under the neigh- 
boring fields It was a quiet, retired 


place, with the sacredness that invests 


every ancient sanctuary, in which tl 


pray ers a 


have risen. The city was not near 


hymns of many genera- 
tions 
enough to disturb the stillness within its 
walls ; little vineyards, and plots of mar- 
ket-garden, divided from each other by 


hedges of reeds and brambly roses, with 


wider open fields in the distance, lay 
around it; a deserted convent stood at 
its side; i precious marble columns 


were dulled and the gold ground of its 
mosaics was dimmed by the dust of cen- 
turies ; its pavement was deeply worn ; 
and its whole aspect was that of seclusion 
and venerable age, without desertion and 
without de Ly. 

The story of St. Agnes is one of those 
which at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury became popular among the Chris- 
tians and in the Church of Rome. The 
vd 


terrors, of a young girl, who chose to di 





martyrdom, under most cruel tortures ; 


rather than yield her purity or her faith, 
and who died with entire serenity and 
peace, supported by divine consolations, 
caused her memory to be cherished with 
an affection and veneration similar to 
that in which the memory of St. Cecilia 


was already held,—and very soon after 


Ps. xxxiii. 20 


her death, which is said to have taken 
place in the year 304, she was honored 
as one of the holiest of the dis iples of the 
Lord. Her story has been a favorite one 
through all later ages; poetry and paint- 
ing have illustrated it; and wherever the 
Roman faith has spread, Saint Agnes has 
been one of the most beloved saints both 
of the rich and the poor, of the great and 
of the humble. 

In her Acts* it is related that she was 
buried by her parents in a meadow on 
the Nomentan Way. Here, it is prob- 
able, a cemetery had already for some 
time existed; and it is most likely that 
the body of the Saint was laid in one 
of the common tombs of the catacombs. 
The Acts go on to tell, that her father 
and mother constantly watched at night 
by her grave, and once, while watching, 
they saw, in the mid silence of the night, 
an army of virgins, clothed in woven gar- 
ments of gold, passing by with a great 
light. And in the midst of them they 
beheld the most blessed virgin Agnes, 
shining in a like dress, and at her right 
hand a lamb whiter than snow. At this 
sight, great amazement took possession 
of her parents and of those who were 
with them. But the blessed Agnes asked 
the holy virgins to stay their advance for 
a moment, when she said to her parents, 
‘Behold, weep not for me as for one 
dead, but rejoice with me and wish me 
joy; for with all these I have received a 
shining seat, and I am united in heaven 
to Him whom while on earth I loved with 
all my heart.’ And with these words she 


yassed on.” The report of this vision was 
I ] 





spread among the Christians of Rome. 
The pleasing story was received into 


* This is the name given to the accounts 





of the saints and martyrs composed in early 


times for the use of the Church. 
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willing hearts; and the memory of the 
virgin was so cherished, that her name 
was soon given to the cemetery where 
she had been buried, and, becoming a 
favorite resting-place of the dead, its 


streets were lenethened by the addition 





of many graves. 
Not many years afterwards, Constantia, 
the daughter of the 


Emperor Constantine, 


suffering from a long and painful disease, 


for which she found no relief, heard of the 
marvellous vision, and was told of m ny 
wonderful cures that had been wrought 
at the tomb and by the intercession of 
the youthful Saint. She determined, al- 
though a pagan, to seek the aid of which 
such great things were told; and going to 
the grave of Agnes at night, she prayed 
for relief. Falling suddenly into a sweet 
] 


sleep, the Saint appeared to her, and 


promised her that she should be made 





well, if she would believe in the Lord 





Jesus Christ. she awoke, as the story 
relates, full of faith, and found herself 


well. Moved with ititude, she be- 





sought her father to build a church on 
the spot in honor of Saint Agnes, and in 
compliance with her wish, and in aecord- 
ance with his own disposition to erect 
suitable temples for the services of his 
new faith, Constantine built the church, 
which a few centuries later was rebuilt 


n and adorned with the 





mosaics that still exist. 

Nearly about the same time a circular 
building was erected hard by the church. 
designed as a mausoleum for Constantia 
and other members of the imperial family. 
The Mausoleum of Hadrian was occupied 


by the bodies of heathen emperors and 





empresses, and filled with heathen asso- 


ciations. New tombs were needed for 





the bodies of those who profe “l to have 


revolted from heath nism. The marb! 


pillars of the Mansoleum of Constantia 
were taken from more ancient and no- 
bler buildings, its walls were lined with 
mosaics, and her body was laid in a 
splendid sarcophagus of porphyry. In 
the thirteenth century, after Constantia 
had been received into the liberal com- 


munity of Roman saints, her mausoleum 


was consecrated as a church and dedi- 
cated to her honor. <A narrow, unworn 


path leads to it from the Church of St. 





Agnes: it has been long left unc ared-for 
and unfrequented, and, stripped of its 
movable ornaments, it is now in a half- 
ruinous condition. But its decay is more 
impre ssive than the gaudy brightness of 
more admired and renovated buildings. 
The weeds that grow in the crevices of 
its pavement and hang over the capitals 
of its ancient pillars, the green mould on 
its walls, the cracks in its mosaics, ar¢ 
better and fuller of sugeestion to the im- 
agination than the shiny surface and the 
elaborate finish of modern restorations. 
Restoration in these days always implies 
irreverence and bad taste. But the archi- 
tecture of this old building and the pur- 
pose for which it was originally designed 
present a marked example of the rapid- 
ity of the change in the character of the 


Christians with the change of their con- 


dition at Rome, during the reien of Con- 
stantine. The worldliness that follows 
close on prosperity undermined the spirit 
of faith: the pomp and lux ry of the 
court and the palace were carried into 


} 
¢ 


the forms of we rship, into the construction 





of churches, into the manner of burial. 


Social distinctions overcame the brother- 
| i 


hood in Christ. Riches paved an easy 


wavy into the next world, and power set 


up guards around it. Imperial remains 
were not to mingle with common dust. 
and the mausoleum of the princess ros« 


above the rock-hewn and narrow erave 
of the m rtyr and saint 

The present descent into the cata- 
combs that lie near the churches of St. 
Agnes and St. Constantia is by an en- 
trance in a neighboring field, made, after 
the time of persecution, to accommodate 
those who might desire to visit the under- 
ground chapels and holy graves. A vast 
laby rinth of streets spre vids in every 
rection from it. M ny chambers have 
been eut in the rock at the side of the 
passages,—some for family burial-places, 
some for chapels, some for places of in- 
struction for those not yet fully entered 


into the knowledge of the faith. It is 
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one of the most P ypulous of the subter- 


ranean cemeteries, and one of the most 


interesting, from the great variety in its 


examples of underground architectural 


construction, and from the number of the 
paintings that are found upon its walls. 
But its peculiar interest is, that it affords 


I 

at one point a marked example of the 
connection of an arenarium, or pit from 
which pozzolana was extracted, with the 
streets of the cemetery itself. At this 


point, the bed of compact tufa, in which 


the graves are dug, degenerates into fria- 
ble and loosely compacted voleanic sand, 
—and it w here, very probably, that 
the cemetery was begun, at a time when 
every pr ition had to be used by the 
Christi: ns to prevent the discove ry of 


their burial-places. No other of the cata- 


combs gives a clearer exhibition of th 
differences in construction resulting from 
the diff objects of excavation. In 


the Acts k wn as those of St. Valen- 





tine it is related, that in the time of 
Claudius 1 Christians were con- 
demned to work in certain sand-pits. 
Under co > of ich opportunities, 0 Ca- 
sions mi found in which hidden 
graves could be formed in the neig¢hbor- 
ing hard il. In digging out the sand, 
the o to t oO the greatest 
quantity sistent with safety, leaving 
only SI h i rts as were necessary 
to hold t superincumbent earth. 
There a v regular paths, but wid 
spaces wit! | rs,—the passages 
being of ‘ V th to admit of the 
entranc« | of burden, and even 
of carts : soil crumbles so ea ily, 
that no vo xcavations one above an- 
other could be made in it; for the stroke 
of the pick-axe brings it down in loose 
masses. The whole ; spect of the sand- 
pit contras st ngly with that of the 
catace bs, with their three-feet wide gal- 


leries, their perpendicular walls, and “their 
tier on ti of geraves. 

The stratum of pozzolana at the Cata- 
combs of S Avnes overlies a portion of 
the more solid stratum of tufa, and the 
entrance to the sand-pit from the ceme- 


tery is by steps leading up from the end 





of a long gallery. Such an entrance 


eould have been e isily conce riled: and the 


tufa cut out for the graves, after having 


been ‘reduced to the condition of poz- 





zolana, might, easily at night have been 


to the floor of the pit. In 
many of the Acts of the Martyrs it is 
said that they were buried in Arenario 


‘in the sand-pit,”—an expre ssion which, 


there seems no good reason for doubting, 


meant in the catacombs whose entrance 





was at the sand-pit, they not having yet 
received a distinctive name. 

It is diflicult to convey to a distant 
reader even a small share of the interest 
Vi ith which one sees on the spot evidences 

" 2 


of the reality of the precautions with 


I ’ 
centuries, the Chris- 





tians of Rome were forced to guard 
themselves agai ist a persec ition which 
extended to th iY very burial-places. or 


even of the interest with which one walks 


through the unchanged paths dug out of 
the rock by this tenebrosa et lucifuqar 
natio. In the midst of the obscurity of 


history and the fog of fable here is the 
solid earth Civil r evidence of truth. 
IIlere one sees ¥ the licht of his 


dim candle, the 





y digger hollowed 


out the erave of one of the near follow- 


ers of the apostles; and here one reads 
in hasty and ill-spelt inscriptions some- 
thine of the affection and of the faith 
of those who buried their dead in the sep- 
ulchre dug in the rock. The Christian 


R me undereround is a rebi ke to the 


Papal Rome above it; and, from the 





1 
vork 


pomp, the tedious forms, the 
trickeries, the mistakes, the false claims 
and falser assertions, the empty archi- 
tecture that reveals the ir fidelity of its 
builders, the FToss materialism, and the 
crass superstition of the Roman Church, 
one turns with relief of heart and eyes 
to the poverty and bareness of the dark 
and narrow catacombs, and to the simple 
piety of the words found upon their 
graves. In them is at once the exhibi- 
tion and the promise of a purer Chris- 
tianity. In them, indeed, one may see 
only too plainly the evidences of igno- 


rance, the beginnings of superstitions, the 
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first traces of the corruption of the truth, 
the proofs of false zeal and of foolish 
martyrdoms,—but with these are also to 
be plainly seen the purity and the spiritu- 
ality of elevated Christian faith. 

In the service of the Roman Church 
used at the removal of the bodies of the 
holy martyrs from their graves in the 
catacombs is a prayer in which are the 
words,—* Thou hast set the bodies of 
thy soldiers as guards around the walls 
of this thy beloved Jerusalem” ;—and as 
one passes from catacomb to catacomb, it 
is, indeed, as if he passed from station to 
station of the encircling camp of the 
great army of the martyrs. Leaving the 
burial-place of St. Agnes, we continue 
along the Nomentan Way to the seventh 
milestone from Rome. Here the Cam- 
pagna stretches on either side in broad, 
unsheltered sweeps. Now and then a 
rough wall crosses the fields, marking 
the boundar 


into which the land is divided. On the 








ics of one of the great farms 


left stands a low farm-house, with its out- 
lying buildings, and at a distance on each 
side the eve falls on low square brick 
towers of the Middle Ages, and on the 
ruinous heaps of more ancient tombs. 
The Sabine mountains push their feet 
far down upon the plain, covered with a 
gray-green garment of olive-woods. Few 
scenes in the Campagna are more strik- 
ing, from the mingling of barrenness and 
beauty, from the absence of imposing 
monumental ruins and the presence of 


old associations. The turf of the wide 


fields was cropped in the winter by the 
herds driven down at that season from 


the recesses of the Neapolitan mountains 





and the irreecular surface of the soil af- 
forded no spec ial indications of treasures 
buried beneath it. Sut the Campagna is 
full of hidden graves and secreted build- 
ings. 

In the Acts of the Martyrdom of St. 
Alexander, who, according to the story 
of the Church, was the sixth successor of 
St. Peter, and who was put to death in 
the persecution of Trajan, in the year 
117, it was said that his body was buried 


by a Roman lady, Severina, “on her 























farm, at the seventh milestone from Rome 
on the Nomentan Way.” These Acts, how- 
ever, were regarded as apochryphal, and 
their statement had drawn but little at- 
tention to the locality. In the spring of 
1855, a Roman archeologist, Signore Gui- 
di, obtained permission from the Propa- 
ganda, by whom the land was now held, 
as a legacy from the last of the Stuarts, 
the Cardinal York, to make excavations 
upon it. Beginning at a short distance 
from the road, on the right hand, and pro- 
ceeding carefully, he soon struck upon a 
flight of steps formed of pie es of broken 
marble, which, at about fifteen feet below 
the surface of the ground, ended upon a 
floor paved with bits of marble, tom! 

stones, and mosaics. As the work pro- 


ceeded, it disclosed the wal 


lar church, that had been constructed, 


like that of St. Agnes, partially beneath 


1 


s of an irregu- 


the soil, for the purpose of affording an 
entrance into adjoining catacombs. Re- 
mains of the altar were found, and por- 
tions of the open-work marble sereen 
which had stood be fore it over the crypt 
] 


in which the bodies of St. Alexander 
| 
i 


and one of his fellow-marty rs had been 
pl iced. A part of the ins ription on its 
border was pre served, and read as fol- 
lows: ET ALEXANDRO Depicatvus 
VOTUM POSUIT CONSECRANTE Urso 
Eriscoro,—* Dedicatus placed this in 
fulfilment of a vow to —— and Alexan- 
der, the Bishop Ursus consecrating it.” 
The Acts supply the missing name of 
Eventius,—an aged priest, who, it was 
said, had conversed with some of the 
apostles themselves. Ilis greater age 


had at that early and simp time given 


him the place of honor in t 


mscripton 
i 





and in men’s memory before the youthful, 
so-called, Pope Alexander. Probably this 
little church had been built in the fourth 
century, and here a bishop had been ap- 
poisted to pe rform the rites within it. 

It was a strange and touching discov- 
ery, that of this long-l uried, rude coun- 
try-church,—the very existence of which 
had been forgotten for more than a thou- 
sand years. On the 3d of May, 1855, 


the d iv set apart in the calendar to the 
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honor of the saints to whom it was con- could so sacred and venerable a lo ality 
secrate the holy services were once be protected from modern superstition 
more periormed upon the ancient altar and ecclesiastical zeal? In the spring 
of the roofles inctuary. The voices of of 1857, preparations were being made 
I t and choir sounded throuch the for building upon the ground, and a Car- 
lor il ch pe ls, while the larks sang thusian convent, it was said, was to be 
their hymns of gladness over the fields erected, which would enclose within its 
al On the rough floor, i criptions, lifeless walls the remains of the ancient 
upon wh ] 1 tl ear] centuries, the c Once more, then, it is to be 
faithful had knelt, were again read by shut out from the sky ; and now it is not 
kneeling worshippers. On one broken Nature that asserts her predominance, 
slab of marble was the word MARTYR: protecting while she conceals, and throw- 
on another, the two words, SPARAGINA ing her mantle over the martyrs’ graves, 
FIDELIS: oO another, Post varias to keep them from sacrilege. it she 
Cl POST LON¢ MONITA VITE. is driven way by the . builders of the 
I) : ing from the church papal court, and all precious old associ- 
have ) ‘ i eat distance, ations are incongruous with those of 
and t " l ‘ ivated tl modern Roman architecturs and Roman 
a ' as ifintend- conventual diaciniin. 
ed fi ( ( t poorer pop- One me YI in t spring ¢ 1855 
l interes | s] tl I discovery h D n 
cause | i mad the Pe ent ¢« to ¥ tl 
( e and ther Church of St. Al ke On his return 
mo fro1 - he stopped te the unoccupied con- 
, 1 s ( - vi ent a y ft ( irch ¢ S \ones 
held tl of the 1 t Here there w ‘ ra m- 
mn? l No s blage of tl ida nied him 
‘ he 1 n and others who wi 1 at this 
wall hollowed ¢ place to join |] s were in 
1 M tions the se ls of the | and 
: s S the Pope w 1 t t of a Ssil 
) f t now and 1 them, when s nly the old fi ul 
a ( i I al to s ul ( ( iy ht 
- I ( y cave way | of tl} ray, {¢ 
‘ ( e ¢ ) s with it to tl below I Poy 
w t! h | ( was thro id did fall ot 
s later tl fi The momer of ere fus 
nd j 8 t nd alarm, tl yu of the rt 
| 
( ) \ le- distur! 1, but no person was | l ar 
serted, yin, it was soon no one dane isly hu In commor 
i ( é sof} } l of lage, ar 1 Roman belief, it wa 
q earth l with its soft lous ¢ Tl Pops \ I 
. and ufety to the protection of the Virg 
i Duri » years, the uncovered and of St. Aones, determined at onc 
_ church, 1 l lars, its @1 ick- that the convent s} uld be rel al 





and the 
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The debased taste and the unfeeling ig- 


norance of restorers have | 


as so often in Italy, to spoil and desecrate 


een employed, 


the memorials of the past ; and the munif- 


icence of Pius, Munificentia Pii IX., is 


-arded on the inner walls. 


ntly re 


One is too 
old 
Aladdin. 


We turn relu tantly from the Nomen- 





minded at Rome of the 


and new lamps in the story of 


tan Wav, and passing through Rome, we 
go out of the gate which opens on the 
Appian. About a mile from the present 
wall, t where the road divides before 
coming to the ( ) St. Callixtus 
a litt ly, wh e church, of the deform- 
ed archit of tl ent th cen- 
tury, recalls, by its 1 e of Domine quo 
vad O Lord, whithe: yest thou?” 
one « 1€ most imp e of the ear- 
] at } n ] the 1 . lk o of 
th | endary ri 3 nals « Rome 

It re hat, at the time of tl perse- 
cution of N St. Pet being then in 
Rome s persuaded to fly secretly fro 

the ci n th hoy iping from th 
near |] ril. J s a ] | lL tl 

plac trembling, we n 


not more with fe 


whi] 
while past scénes rose vi 
and tl last words h 

ter’s lips came ¥ " 





him, and, 





aware oft nee betore 
look yu 1 tl form of that be- 
loved Master whom he was now a second 


He beheld him, moreover, 
Peter, 


wait to be ad- 


time denying. 
in the act of bearing his cross. 
with his old ardor, did no 
dressed, but said, Do é, 
“Q Lord, whither ¢ 
iour, looking at him as he had looked but 
( Romam ite- 


rum crucifigi,—* I come to Rome to be 


quo vadis? 


oest thou?” The Say- 


once before, replied, Venio 


crucified a second time”; and the reupon 
i Peter 


} 


disappeared. turned, reéntered 


the gate, and shortly after was crucified 


for his Lord’s sake. His bod 


was laid away in a grave on the Vatican 


vy, it is said, 






Hill, where his great church was after- 


wards built. 


The Catacombs of Rome. 
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And here we come upon another le- 
the 
now 


gend, which takes us out again on 


Appian Way, to the place where 


stands the Church of St. Sel St. 
Gregory the Great relates in one of his 
letters, that, not long aft St. Peter 


and St. Paul had suffered martyrdom 








some Christians came from the East to 
Rome to find the be li $s ol th st their 
countrymen, which they desired to carry 
back with them to thei vn land. They 
so far succes las to vain poss ion of 
the bodies, and 1 irry t m i lar as 
the second m ne on the A 1 Way 











I i 
this time, also, the Romans had becom« 
vare f the « ying o ( the sacred 
bo Ss, and, comme ol i 1 the cit 
recovered p ssion of them One of 
the old pict m ihe w ‘ p 
co of t) ancient | lica of St. Pet 5 
pre rve l L SOl iat dil r mn 
of the legen representing ] R ins 
as fallin vi it] upon the Oriental 
robl rs, a t compelling t] 1 Vv la 
SLOTTH ¢ Dik LO eld 1 posse sion 
ol t] I y WwW { Ca I ‘ ay vy 
el 

ats tT 

But t cend went o rth te, 
that, on the where tl thus had re- 
o uined the I lies of t Saints, the 
Romans mad a deep hole in the g ind, 
and laid tl m away witl t very s¢ t- 
] Here for some time they rested, but 
t length were restored to their original 
tombs, the one oa the Ostian Way, the 


é But 
Ww iS again to be laid in this 
the 


other on the Vatican. St. 
secret cham- 


e Appi 


saint an 


on tl 
the 


ber in earth 





In the epis opate of 


drel Callixtus, the Emperor Elagabalus, 
with characte siic extravagal and Ca- 


cus on the 


Vatican, wide enough for cou of char- 
iots drawn | four elephants abreast. 
All the older bu nes in the way were 


ratify this impe rial 


and Callixtus, fearing lest 


to be destroved. to 


whim ; the 
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of their teachings has, indeed, consecrat- 
ed the place; and though superstition has 
often turned the light of that memory 


into darkness, yet here, too, has faith been 

strencthened, and courage become stead- 

fast, and penitence been confirmed into 

holiness, by the remembrance of the zeal, 

the denial of Peter, and the forgiveness 
} 


of his Master, by the remembrance of the 


conversion, tl 
tions, and tl 

The ec: 
trance may | 
St. Sel 
themselves, ; 
ulteration an 
7 masonry f 
was cl i 





t Beg 

most < th 

veri V 

open, al isited by numerous pil- 

grims | \ ) » the church nd 
é l of the church found it 1 

the int to } it in good re 














urial ( Christians was di- 
l i ‘ ttached to it 
h ( har t ( some of thos 
isito ho wert ste 1 to frequent 
its dark pat Saint B t found some 
of ti mixt of materialism a 
nysti ( t ! 1 mingling.) 
vhich passes | he name of her Reve- 
ations, in le of these street 
he dead Here St. Philip Neri, t 
Apostle of R the v and eral 
four l r ¢ 7 Orator s. ft - 
loved it ¢ R s, was a S- 
tomed to spe whole nights in pray 
and meditation. s biog- 
raphers, and ev him on 
his way, trying to terrify him and turn him 
back; but he overcame them all. Year 
after vear he kept up this practice, and 
gained streneth, in the solitude and dark- 
ness, and in the presence of the dead, to 


resist fiercer dem 


power to attack his 





it is related, that, when St. Charles Borro- 
meo, his friend, the narrow, but pure- 


minded reformer of the Church, came to 


Catacombs of 





Rome. 


Rome, from time to time, he, too, used to 
co at nicht to this cemetery, and watch 
throuch the long hours in penitence and 
prayer. Such associations as these give 
interest to the cemet« ry of St. Seb stian’s 
Church. 
The preémi 
Way, regina viarum, held among the 








great strects leading from R .—not 
only as the road to the South to the 
fairest provinces, but also | it was 
I 
bordered ale ne its course \ nonu- 
mental tombs of the ¢ Roman 
families,—was retained by it. we haee 
seen, as the street on which | he chief 
Christian cen | P the 





succeeded | the craves less 
famous, but not less nob] hero¢ 
On the edee of the heicht t s g 
l ond the Church of St. S ind 
the fan r and beautiful ‘ he 
tomb of ( 1 Metel .) ) was 
I “din tl ! hir 
2 nown but what tl } +} 
iption still remain — 
] 
CAECILIA 
Q. Creticr I 
METELLAE ( 
She w +] dat P 0.) _ 
named ( : 1 4] Cras- 
..4 } ’ 
Q Hut her t o7 i 
eath hin ar e, was 











‘ between t ( 1 +} 
nec +} a Ro- 
ma — 5 mes 
in the rock, of tl ( ll of 
impressive su g | close- 
ss of the ne } wel h other 
brines out with vivid | | 
culf of separation that them 
in association, in afle hoy 
Coming out from tl] ) TES ( 
the Catacombs st. ¢ n the 
clear twilicht of a wit : r one 
sees rising against t of the 
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tombs. One city of the dead lies beneath and death of a thousand years are there ; 
the feet, a stretches before the eyes and, in the dimness of the dusky even- 
far « f sieht. rhe crowded history of ing, troops of the dead rise before the 
Lon ! nto one mighty spec- imagination and advance in slow proces- 
ta I the hates, the val- sion by opposite ways along the silent 
oO ie religion the road 
a : 
| J 
rill PURI EARL O DIVER’S BAY 
Ve asa lu f ] ex- 
Dip i 1 es 1 
she , | find | , Che This state of i no ‘son who 
sun ' e under- 
; e 
, s il ~t s or! ‘ | with 
tl nm Was V i $ i e was 
ab ) ) a 
noi f came, | rhe R 1 ex Pat- 
run » tl owledge of ) 5 
the T Bav Dame B 
I to ( M I v bb ) 
é iter of vision mi elded to , inex- 
con ye ) ( i y Dy 
Ke i at iste ] ( \ lo ! \ 1 ViIs- 
old l N S ) , t than 
lI s LD ina \ t t on 
he iT H ihe ¢ - t! ‘ 2 i t to- 
be ind at h n ’ » com- 
the t ( in - ] t to ) pur- 
le n T I ir- 
joy S ) e ba s es t s, oO 








no no oa n of any « ot Diver's 
( say t { I t B 1 f I " } cap- 
fi She ceased to t yf tu f the 1 é of Hamlet’s 
the S ‘ Vs | so. fa s } 3 | Mrs 
sil l,so1 e from Ke ( 
othe t € passe l ier- And et, while her T I de he 
stal witnessed ears the pity ul the wonce eople, it 
sel 1 her eyes, complaint did not keep he ( m the reach 
never; r interest was aroused by of gossip. Observing the frequency with 
no temp utter; she seemed, in her which Bondo Emmins vi | Old Brit- 
thoughts and her desires, as far removed _ on’s cal is profal l by some 
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that the pale girl would ere long avert The spring came, and Clarice set to 
her eyes from the dead and fix them work as never in her industrious life 
] 


on the living. efore. Day after day sl cathered 


Emmins had frequent opportunities for sea-weed, dried it, and carried it to town. 





making manifest his good-will toward She went out with her mother in the 
the family of Briton. The old man _fishing-boat, and the two w were 
fell on the ice one day and broke his’ equal in streneth and cow to almost 


thigh, and was constrained to lie in any two men of the Bay. She filled 





bed for many a day, and to walk with the empty fish-barrels,—and promised 
the help of crutches when he rose again. to double tl il number. She dried 
Then was the 4 * man’s time to wagon-loads of finny treasu1 ind she 
serve him like ; 1. He brought a made good |} i with traders. 
surgeon from the Port, 1d the ineffi- No one w » active,—no » fair 
ciency of tl y I his lt, sure- tO turn t 5 l r to ich it as 


ly. Throt 1 t ous days and nights Clarice. N l « > | to flesh 


myn ] 9 ] ] }] ] | Pot 
Emm » old 1 : lside | blood.—. L Pat- 
soot BR ¢ I we in , en- i 

i 
le: ; "se 4} : _ . . 
aeavo! ) y il l l was 





( LI ! | Was r 

his « | ) 1 B | l mp- 
I 

him. WI] Old | l, l er- 

his s | i ( 3 ' \ f, 
’ 1 

om ) - n 

fully, a t V Ch i l in 
not y | j i- ( 2) ( i i I 





their had » live 
fish | l | ) 3; to 
bread, l 4 3; to 
father, l of ! ; @ « : ply, she 1 live 3 ac- 
bac k to ‘ v B l t iar 
support of D. hold y with . beyond t 35 
Sondo Emmins 1 ve hei her, they th he had 

she had no ck » pre wl Yes, t ‘ to > 
was so wel to t | 1 though now and then, not « ral- 
man,—but for | f, her, > ly o1 e | t & J en all 
house, no { i 1! ! her 1 : | ne, Clari V l a8) 

And thus Cla - n P. nd take S ith 
do in her read WW Y s No r nce 
fath ] ] ! l eak l $ 
thoughtful of tl 1 in to ex ywwn to t le of ] Bay, 
press his l ] eady - l I V cest and 1 t aesert 


want; | him not be troubled; when tude she could follow her , and 











for ner ») gO there in 


in recollection. 


to the strong. 


This pure he 


pths. It was good 
quietness,—to rest 


Strength comes ever 


wt had 


nothing to tear ot sorrow. Sorrow can 
only give the best it has to such as she. 
Grief n y veaken th selfish and the 
weak; i i i uildren of the fool- 

( by grief the ineffi- 





} le 
t 


of the [ er cup 
! ‘ , 
ou he ish It may 


+ 3s of ¢ 
her « were to 
of D 
3 sl ( 
{ 3 ~ ‘ 
1 
\ i 


, 
r toa t 
: ' 
hand 
W ) 
‘ 
. 
vas t 
P ther 
4 Ait 


Pu Tre Pr arl 


of Dive r’s Bay. 8 


—and by their voices, if one 


rue with them, strife was not far off. 


Clarice staid one moment, as if to take 


in the burd f h 





urden OF each Carver Voice ; n 

she shook her head :— 
, ' r 
“Tam married alread l I 


1 
woul rob Luke Mi i 

When sl l so s} calml i- 
ly, as ’ i ] 
should be 1 l on d | h 


| 
T { 
| | 
| i? \ 
1 , , 
‘ I ! 
t \\ 
I y 
‘ 
( | 
s Cla ( who had turned rT 
S i Bs rv t i 
highway wl pl facts ve thei 
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imagination, no prescience of mortal 


hI = | . 41 ‘ 
trouble could lurk among the myste- 


CLARICE went out alone in her fish- rious shadows. By her faith in the eter- 
ing-boat, as during all the past week she nity of love she was greatly more than 
| . btn a | 2. J . . — » 
had purposed to do when this day came, conqueror. 


I 
if it should prove favor 
to approach the Point thus,—and her It was the purpose of Clarice to row 





She wished The 


lay passed, and night drew near. 








purpose in so doing was such as no mor- home with the tide. But a strange thing 
tal could have suspected. And yet,as happened to her ere she set out to return. 
in the fulfilment of this purpose she As she stood looki ¢ out upon the sea, 
went, hastened from her delaying by the watching the waves as they rolled and 
address of Bondo Emmins, it seemed to broke upon the beach, a new token came 
ner i her secret must be read by the to her from the « p. 
three upon the beach. Almost as sl micht have waited for 
She wore upon her neck, as she had Luke, she stood watching tl onward 
worn » the days of her betrothai drift; calculating the spot at which 
| to Luke, the cord to which the pearl waves would dep it their | . she 
4 ring : hed. The ring had never — stood t when the plank was borne 
i l ‘ a t now Cla e cal i! | ( pos ri being 
} n¢ { Po he laid ) ‘ lashe i it S 
and 1 trembling h s ntied tl To this k a clild was bound—a 
4 bl 1 and disengaged and little er that t be ee years 
eV on | fin trembled | oid At tl s t of this d this 
a S ’ doing now what Li helpless hie é oman 
had 1 | do 1 { | sal eemed to break nto dden living 
U1 now she had al s looked up lar She earried the plank « n to 
lt as a ring of hal: ] h i level spot with an enc t would 
W I idin ‘ lence « have 1 le light of a bw 1 ¢ n ten 
her true 1 with L les — oe an es ated anaes inn 
O uns i¢ e her sand; she unl l th 1 she 
as r ve, to con- tl ht The child is « ‘ Never- 
t ty ? he took him in } s; she 
S] us feat ward the Point oe Se. wilh ty re 
when sl in 0 if i 1 his face d rubbed | but 
piu 1 the hand t he ring he gave no s life Phe 1@ Wrap- 
der zit ¢ wate How bright, ped him in her shawl, and laid him in 
how cold it was It « ed { s} the | rowed home 
shud ! was t mide of D hn? ew no one in the ¢ n when 











ther withdraw he n I er vow came home I ound her daughter with 
the vow she was tl Oo s | W ril up } cer, be ne over the 
SDOK | ere sh Kneit ! in I { y ot ich i 1 that la t On he De l 
ereat universe, with God and ] eM TI dame was ql ickly. brought into 
yn. service, and there was no reason to fear 
Vhen at last she stood upon the Point. that she would desist from her labors 
she had strength to meet her destiny, and until she had received some evidence of 
patience to wait while it was being de- death or life. She and Clarice worked 
veloped. She knew her lage cove- ll night over the body of the chik , 
nant was blest, and filial duty was divest- and towards morning were rewarded by 


ed of every thought or notion that could 


ov’s eyes opene d, and he 


tempt or deceive her. Treading thus By noon of that day he 
I - ° p 





fearlessly among the high places of » arms c* Clarice, deathly 
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25 
pal face; but he could rice by this ne tranee « I 
sp v « $s were opel they did 1 see the re- 
All t hours of mut sympathy ’ I how t lingered 
Dame ‘Br n l en out a zx ey S l 
tl 8 Clarice, wh 3 ring tot l l vr ¢ divi 
































( 1 
t ( 1 sh h I 
Claric It 
, 
shay s should 
infant ¢ ! 88 i she 
T : 
ord to ck 
n +) + 
u ( ( 10 him in the 
ao » I to oO 
the cl I en | i 
mu n yn m 
a - : =) would fain 
whe ] which 
the « B de- 
nd « 1 1 the young man sire was suggested é } nce, 
L ( t ] ( l as he I riage ¢ ti ( 
no — could Now and then 1 came 
she 1 ¢ of his ech down to Div s B i hed in 
J ( ( § i ] e open r, « a ) 
mus Port the next day " pointed h in the i | 
) S 1 il tine ection ¢ { I r 
1: and lay- d ¥ 3 No had 
( | HH - ever ended | ! - 
I I ‘ 1 vs nes ere never |i rt) ~ 
t Gabriel Jerably we os aiieaiiieas 
“oO | ( ro l V Was aimost as 0 l 
we ) V » ti wonder w | la m le 
Cl he 1 one, had ther ; 
re yr of of in return for t 
that t ‘ re ‘ ls The seed coo 
who | ry from change and thorns might choke 
nothing was not prot i 1 that 
( | l boy in the place ble 
w! Luke t nicht A few Sundays G 1} me 
whe \ washed to | fer the charge of ( ‘ he 1 nary 
Ove g } ud this came and reached ) I ) 1 
her { rv e they bus Baptism. hough l- 
thems uncons s child titude of cares which he had no 1 to 
now si ~ 1 to Bondo assume wi h kept him “sv ad und 
as if tl S special s night in efforts lacking o the « - 
in tl ad to her there was 1 that would hav I em 
He was | l, and he should be her’ effective, the man was earnest his 
care, a ( l eall him riel. labor and his spee h, and it cha l 
Peopk | understand the burden now and then that a soul was ready { 
7° ‘ ] 


imposed n the laborious life of Cla- the truth he brought 





a 





aie ae pl” ae 


Ai 
1 
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On this occasion he addressed 
ents in their own behalf and 
their children. The bright d 
magnifice nt vit w his eyes com 


)] e where he stood to 


from the pl 
the handful of people, the tru 


1 . ° 
whose importance he was in 


made him eloquent. He _ spok 


power, and Clarice Briton, hol 


had never listened before. 


Saviour was 1 I fina 
the rece idn « ! wl cl od 
ied. He « o Dive 
pecting to fi 

the only pity was | had 
to perform what he l. 
however, thank him for his | 
deavor; and | lad, that, for one 


was there to hear him,—she 





him to God. to « wnfirm him in 


of the name she had bestowed, 


1¢ par- 
that of 
ay, the 
mande d 
address 


th, with 
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the desire of Clarice. One day when 


she had some business to transact in the 
market, she dressed Gabriel in a new 


frock she had made for him, and took 


him with her to the Port, « vil yr hi 


s in in l 
( He learned v t 
{ ! is ina t spi ‘ 
that it 1 I t be ] n ol 
1} tT . » 
helpless Li sa W Fis 
h } tT Wy re 








Lowers 
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The Pure Pearl 
borhood was strengthened. The mission- 
ary told her all he had a right to expect 
of her now, as a fellow-worker, and point- 
ed out to her the ways in which she might 
It was but 
old work to which she 
Nev- 


in the dark summer months 


second his labors at the Bay. 
a new form of the 
had been accustomed her life long. 
er, except 
when all her life was eclipsed, had Clarice 
old and sick and 
Her 


kindliness of heart could surprise no one; 


lived unmindful of the 


helpless, or of the little children. 


her generosity was nothing strange; her 





caution, her i 





iustry, her courage, her 


gentleness, were not traits to which her 


character had been a stranger hitherto. 
} ] 


But now they had a brighter manifesta- 


tion. She became more than ever dili- 
gent in h ery the Sunday-school 
was the result of old sentiments in a 
new and intelligent combination; and 


the neighbors, who had alw ays trusted 
Clarice, « tl Novelty 


not adouvt her now. 
is always pleasi 


to simple so ils among 


whom innovation has not first taken the 


pains to « 


For a loi 


spi ion ot itself. 


] 


, more than usual un- 
certain el 1 to attend the chances 
of Gabriel's | In the close wat hing 
and con ca required of Clarice, 
the chil » dear to her, that 
doubtless t e was some truth in the 
vord rey ed in her he ing with intent 
to darken ny} nent of special tender- 
ness and je V, hat this stranger was 


] than he r * born relations.” 


dearer to h 


As much as was possible by gentle 
firmness and constant oversight, Clarice 
kept him from hurtful influences. H« 
Was never m! 1 up in the quarrels Oi 
ungoverned children; he never became 


the victim of their rude sport or cruelty. 


She would preserve 
pure ; 


complished. She 


Ih pear eful, gentie, 


- } 
and ihn a measure her 


aim was ac- 
defender, com- 


She told 


was the 
panion, playmate of the child. 
him pretty tales, the creations of her fan- 
cy, and strove by them to throw a soft 
illusion around the of 


daily life. 


rough facts their 
The mystery surrounding him 
furnished her not meagrely with mate- 


rial for her imagination ; she could invent 
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. _— 
incredible: 


nothing that seemed to herself 


her fairy tales were not more wonderful 


than facts she beheld them. She 
the 


language. 


as 


taught bov songs ; she gave him 


The clothes he wore, bought 


with her own money, fashioned by her 


own hands, were such as came the 
beauty of the child, and the pure taste 
and the little purse of Clarice. 

Never had a childhood so radiant in 


beauty, so wonderful in every manifesta- 


> 22 
eves of the 


tion, developed before the 
folk of Diver’s Bay. 


He 
der to the ol 


bee 
old and young. | 


me a won- 


lis sayings 
. 
seemed 


were repeated. Enchantment 


added to mystery ;—anything might have 
been believed of Gabriel. 


} } 


Sometimes, when she had dressed 





in his Sunday suit, a they were alone 
together, Clarice would put upon his fin- 
ver the pea ly u her I ri e rng 
But she ke pt to herself the name of 





Luke Mer till the time should come 
when, a child no longer, h ld listen 
to the ste ry and she wo ld not make 

story erievous for his ceentle he irt, 





Well she 


but sweet and full of hope. 

knew how he would listen as none other 
could,—how serious his voung face would 
look when the sacred dawn of' a celestial 
knowledge should begin to kK; then a 


new day would rise on Gabriel, and noth- 


ine should epara them 

But, lurking near her nd near 
] per sa ution, even 1 the days 
when son esult much toiled for seemed 
to vive iss! in that sh is doing well 
and justly, was the shadow of a doubt. 
One d uy the shadow deey ed, and the 
doubt appeared. Clarice was sitting in 
the doorway, busy at some work for Ga- 
briel. The boy was pl vi y with Old 
Briton, who could amuse him by the 
hour, drawing fieures in the sand. Dame 


Briton was busy performit some house- 
Bondo Emmins came 


Gabrie] 


hold labor, when 
} 


rowing in to shore. , at the sound 


of the oars, ran to meet the fisherman, 


who had been out all day : the 


child 


then placed 


fisherman 


took the in his arms, kissed him, 


in his hands a toy which he 


had brought for him from the Point, and 








went 


load. 


| ; 
wale she s 


Present! 


having su 


step beside 


} 

aos r 

way |! » I 
ruined 
not i 
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show it to Clarice. 


shouts, and Emmins 


to look afte r his bo it- 


unner,” said Old Briton, 


ld with laughter in his 


G 


~ ] = 2° 
ne; only I was thinkiz 


, drawn to the door 
looked out to sec 
oy into Clari e’s arnis, 
Pre ity creature hg 

k to her toil. 
flutter of his joy 
ibriel sat on the door- 

his eyes 


1! 


seriously 


1discoverabie mystery 
Bondo came up, and 
n, the child darting 
hum Emmins joined 

in his arms, look- 


oun 
lj 


cned Dame Briton, 


‘n't it? Where then ? 


iid had found his 
und she would havs 
I had it 

( stant vig n 
east of the dilh- 
tend wi Fo 
y be sure, though 
d to vie l © her 

p 1 never 

er “ot 





ents with which 
of her foolish pur- 


ment as t per- 
I 
‘ +} 
OL tnese |} 





1 wonder in the 


with a confused, “ Of 


must have « ome trom 
} lof 


iy-be left friends be- 


f +h: , , 
is li this answer were 
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not given with malicious purpose, but in 


proper self-defence ; a1 


rice looked at him, and 


speak, Bondo perl ips 


had not intended to 
soul. 


Clarice ; and the 


pleasure Was not rel 


arose and led the chi 
rice was not displ is 


troubled sorely. Shi 


self a dreary question : 


earth the child had a 


he had any near of k 





only to lif bu »¢ 
her, death had f eC! 
From h { 5 ha 
though across | 
ure and Dp ec 
rice wert di irbed. 
presen of Emmi 
and ant ince, but t 
neighbors were pron 
briel, whenever sl 
became stol 
ow Y h had swe 
deepened and d 
t] tre e and « 
s to vade tl] 
which has neve 
will inevitably cay 
Nothing of t ‘ 
v« r fish 


41 
ul 


he wound. He mi 


suaded himself that tl 


dental, and so have 


tion of injury wroug! 


All would have bee: 


with him and Clarice, had it not 


Clarice! There are 
is L ion, who are 
as Bondo Emmins, 


black with 


But he could not 
that a deep shadow fell up 


convi 


murderou 


by the time Cla- 
made him thus 
pposed that he 


wed when s]I 
way. But Cla- 
SI was only 
1} surprised 
lt ywhere on 
ng parent, or if 
to whom his lif 
t to Gabriel had 
‘ him to her, 
h ce thankful- 


N I rely the 
a troubk 
1 1 
y that her 
» | h on Ga- 
ne them, 
eal e aha 
1 
I T eve 
1 + ‘ ) 
S ¢ ne 
me wl 
( 1 tru 


v il 
easily ha per- 
wi iL was a 
ipedd the convic- 
t with intention 
immediately vi 
been for 


, their name 
. } 


wanton in offence 


1 
whose souls are 


ds of hopes 





Mpa 





. 
f 
' 
| 
4 
| 
) 
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they have destroyed; yet they will con- 
dole with the mourners! 
To this doubt as to her duty, this eva- 


sion of know le lee com it, this si- 





lence in r ird to wh 
her conscience, was ad 
As Gabriel grew older, a restless, ad- 
venturous spirit Db in to manifest itself 
in him. From a distance regarding the 
daring feats of other cl lren, his in 
pulse was to follow and imitate them 
At times, in 1 wovernable outbreaks of 
merrime) he would escape from the 
side of Clarice, with fleet, d ring step 
which se 1 to set her pleasm it de- 
fiance; nl y hen, after hi irst ¢ kk 

which fil 
pre] aredl to join him i is sport, and 
did fol! a3 hi ma willl T vhich 
made her tremble, roused to resist her. 


and gave an almost tragic ending t 


turn, | t} ‘ x 
with t 

Cl: mn on t ‘ ’ 
spai ] I SI a n her el 

Bondo Emmins passed by, and saw 
what wv ing o “ 7 ho! ¢ ‘ 
needs me one to h Ip her hold tl 
rein,” said he to himself; and going to 


the water’s edge, he raised his voice, and 
beckoned the children ashore. He en- 
forced the gesture by a word. “ Come 
home !” 

The little rebels did not wait a second 
summons, but obeyed the strong voice of 
the strong man, trembline Thev pad- 
dled the boat to the shore. and landed 
quite crestfallen, ashamed, it seemed. 
Then Bondo, having bid th > youngsters 
disperse, with a threat, if he ever saw 
them engaged in the like business, walk- 
] 


ed away, without SS “aking to Gabriel, 





or even looking at him. 


j 


happ ns that you live with me, and I 


i il 


) mu . 
child. I was down at the Point one d Ly; 
hat place where we go to watch the 
birds, you know, my—Gabriel. While I 


sat there alone, I saw a plank that was 


take eare of vou. if 


dashed by the waves up and down, as 
you see a boat carried whe n tha wind 
1? } 


blows hard and sounds so terrible: but 


there was nobody to take care of that 
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plank except God,—and He, oh, He, is Could she bear this blessed burden safely 
always able to take care! When that to the end? 
plank was washed near to the shore, I Sometimes, for a moment, it may have 
tepped out on the rocks and caught it, seemed to Clarice that Bondo Emmins 
and then | hat a little child was tied could alone help her tually out of 
ast to y that some one must her bewilderment and perplexity. She 
have t he wat | r had not n miss ry with whom 
hat | | lu I do t ‘ ~ I \ e y i to « | 
} ! the httle child and Bondo had a marvellous luer 
) n a found ove } p } 
I ( | ( el, and I carried HI S ¢ to t l tage « 
il V t! Fi ( | n 
to I laid h on 0 long a oat » wel , ] 
bed lI rs 4 he boat by asl 
t i ) op 1 hi ( S ss 
« e vy I ré ! I] ‘ ed 
‘ 4 i T | ! - 
At ~ ( f } g t ¢ p . 
feel 1] or 
I I | { i ! ‘ f | 
y sy o t 1 1 ( 
} . 9 } | I y "% ' y 
e! ce ‘ ' , 
( to 1 I her will ( 
} e lov had } | i? 
! HH no f | , 
’ \ j 
| ‘ “T am 1 ilrea 
t ( . “y é Do y 
I 1 I ) Bb I 
( \ ed s : } fi ti D 3 
hid | 1 ed md, ¢ ] M mie 
, I of iH s ( I 
My hand free but he } 
QO ! I } ! it lon | I But I can 
L i i I do ‘ ve vy t I 1 you ask ft ] 
| do Emm Y learned the n ( 
G ( ! it s t t vessel t led from Hav 
terrible 1 Clarice, y ‘ was lost. ‘T VO) Go to ] 
i ir Sox Ga el h inv f nds tl 
O Call 1 ir who have a ri » him ind ll ser 
! DD ( ] D ‘ him bette { I « wna 1 } has 
So = h t , such frie I my lf will tal (ral 





] Ss I had sv ove a sa | B You wer 
i | born for that Diver Bay is not tl 
| vas perfe but pla e for y I have lon seen 1 

the sl ed the fu The sea w erve you better than I 

lee] y after this y ever could Go, and Clarice will thank 

ex I I ent to th lad you. Oh, Bondo, I beg you! 

ne ded »>v was she « ible At these words the man so le l 


of th it I 1 guidance and caré to became scariet. He seemed to re- 





‘| 
| 
) 
) 


eee eee 


+e 


a ee 


ne tg im 
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flect on what Clarice had said,—seriously 


to ponder; but his amazement at her 





words had almost taken away his power 
ech. 
“The Gabriel sailed from Havre,” said 


he, slowly. “If I went out as a deck- 





hand in the next ship that sails ”—— 

“ Yes!” 

“'To scour the country——I hope I 
shan’t find what I look for; you couldn't 
live without him.—Very likely you will 
pains. You will 


not give me yourself. You would have 


think me a fool for 





me take ay u) the lad from you.” —He 
looked at ¢ 


his belief. 





rice as if his words passed 
“ Yes, only do as I say,—for I know 
it must be the best for us all. There is 


nothing else to be done,—no other way 











to live.” 

“Py LT y big country to hu 
over for a man whose name you don’t 
know,” said | after a little pause. 

‘You « find what passengers sailed 
in t Gabriel,” answered Clarice, eager 
to remo, every ¢ ity, a | ready to 
contend y » any could possibly 
arise “The | el was a merchant- 
} ' XS h vessel lon’t ¢ e ont n 
iaiueiie — er ou will see tl 


10 ! it » ¢ ] I no inde 1! 
May- al son around hy 
had found G l, they would nev 
have thought of trying to find out who 
he belong to 


queer 1OOk O now t ] mest, ( la- 
rice; it’s to get rid of me, isn’t it? Bu 
you needn’t take that trouble. If you 
had only told me right out about Luke 


Merlyn ”—— 





expressit n one sees on the face of the 
boy whose foot hovers a moment above 


to crush. The boy 





the worm he 1 
does not expect to see the worm « hange 
to a butterfly just then and there, and 
mount up before his very eyes toward 
the empyrean. Neither did Bondo Em- 


mins anticipate her quiet— 


“ You knew about it all the while. 


“ Not the whole,” said he,—* that you 
were married to Luke, as you say”; and 





the fisherman looked hastily around him, 
as if he had expecte 1 to see the veritable 
Luke. 

“Tt isn’t to get rid of you, 
Clarice explained; “but [ read in th 


Book you don’t think much of, 


everything to me, Jf 

jar i in 1 

who s ve you 

¢ So vou see, | La 

it all LO i wa | i oO ] lI 
never | hav pea 3 Se d 
about G l; if In l », I 





so falterine am ] ) ‘ soul. 
. i ‘ ‘ 1 l ‘ 
adi m fa il ¢ I 
I : id he, * bet 
ore I n ywn, eh ? > I y 
mv own 1 
| w tha ( n 

é \ ( I i ( 

} "1 | ] 








gain; but he we away withot 
speaking to any other person of his pur- 
pose ; and when wonder on ; yunt of 
his abs« nce began to find exp! sion in 


her father’s house, and elsewhere, it was 


she who must account for it. People 








thereat praised him for his good heart, 
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and made mu is generosity, and 
wondered if this voyage were not to be 
rewarded by the prize for which he had 


sought openly so long. Old Briton and 





his dame inclined to that opinion. 

But in the week following that of his 
dk parture there was a great stir and ex- 
citement amo y the veople of the say. 
Little Gabriel was missing. A search, 


that began in surprise when Clarice 


returned home from some errand, was 
continued with increasing alarm all day, 
and nicht cended amid the gel eral 
convi yn rie child was adh ywned 
He had be 1 at play on the shore. 
No one could possibly furnish a more 
reasonable ¢ | ition. Every one had 
somethi to s y, of course, and Clarice 
listened to turning to one speaker 
after ano ith increasing despair. 


Not one of them could restore the chil 

















t f | s dead 
ispicion m her heart 

\ none It flashed 
upon h here was no res iter, 
mtil s tr herself of its in- 
i tice » went alone by ni ht to 
town, and made her way fearlessly down 
to the har to learn if any vessel had 
sailed that ind when the last ship 
sailed for Havre. The answers to the 
inquiries s made convinced her that 
B ni lo Ei Ss must have sailed for 
France tl lay after his last conversa- 
tion with 

By d ht ¢ rain on the 
shore of D B to renew a 
search which * weeks was not aban- 
doned. G el had a place in many a 
rouch man’s heart, and the women of the 
Bay knew we < ) rh that he was un- 
like all ot! children ; and though it 
did not lease them well that ( e 
should keep him so much to herself, 

ill adm 1 the result of such seclu- 
S10 1, al 1 pra I his bea ity and won- 
( il « ss, as though these tokens 
f her ire Vv e re ally beyond the com- 
mon range of things,—attainable, in spite 
of all sl uuld say, by no one but Cla- 
rice Briton, and for no one but Gabriel. 
These en and their wives did not 
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speedily forget the wonderful b v5 the 
boats never went out but those who 
rowed them thought about the child; the 
catherers of sea-weed never went to their 
work but they looked for some token of 
him ; and for Clarice,—let us say nothing 
of he r just here. What woman needs to 
be told how that woman watch 1 and 


waited and mourned ? 


1X. 


Few events ever occurred to distur] 








the tranquillity of the peopl of Diver's 
Bay. People wore out and dropped 
away, as the old fishing-boats did,—and 
new ones took their place. 

Old Briton crumbled and fell to pieces 
while he watched for 1 ! B m 
do Emmins And Clarice Irie 
old mother She was then lett one l 
the cabin, with the reminiscences of a 
hard lot around her The worn-out l 
ments, ¢ | man} rucd tra ot or ich 
t and the toys, few and p hich 
had ituted her 
trea >? Ali 
of | Clarice 
was 

Her hair turned gray ers he was ld 
The hopes that had specially concerned 
her had failed he all of them. She 


surveyed her « xperience, und said, weigh- 
ing the result, the more need that she 


should strive to avert from others the 


*} 1 ear 1 
evuis thev micht Dring upon 1emseilves, 


so that, when the Lord should smite them, 


they, too, might be strong. The mission- 
ary had long since left this field of labor 


and gone to another, and his place at Di- 


ver’s Bay was unfilled by a new preacher. 


Remem- 





The more need, then, of 
bering her lost child, she taucht the chil- 
dren of others. She taught them to read 
and sew and knit, and, what was more 
import int, taught them obedience und 
thankfulness, and endeavored to inspire 


h. 





in them some reverence and fai 
Church did not fall into ruin there. 
I wish that I mi 





so easy, if if were 





Emmins came back to Diver's 
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one of those long years during which she 
was looking for him, and that he came 
scourged-by conscience to ask forgiveness 
of his diabolic vengeance. 

I wish that I might write—which were 
far easier, if it were but fact,—that all the 
patience and courage of the Pure Heart 
of Diver's Bay, all the constancy that 
sought to bring order and decency and 
reverence into the cabins there, met at 
last with another external reward than 
merely beholding, as the children grew 
up to their duties and she drew near to 
death, the results of all her teaching; 
that those results were attended by 
another, also an external reward; that 
the youth, who came down like an angel 
to fill her place when she was gone, had 
walked into her house one morning, and 
surprised her, as the Angel Gabriel once 
surprised the world, by his glad tidings. 
I wish, that, instead of kneeling down 
beside her grave in the sand, and vow- 


ing there, “ Oh, mother! I, who have 


found no mother but thee in all the world, 
am here, in thy place, to strive as thou 
didst for the ignorant and the helpless 
and unclean,” he had thrown his arms 
around her living presence, and vowed 
that vow in spite of Bondo Emmins, and 
all the world beside. 

But it seems that the gate is strait, 
and the path is ever narrow, and the 
hill is difficult. And the kinds of victory 
are various, and the badges of the con- 
querors are not all one. And the pure 
heart can wear its pearl as purely, and 
more safely, in the heavens, where the 
white array is spotless,—where the deso- 
late heart shall be no more forsaken, 
—where the BripeEGroom, who stands 
waiting the Bride, says, “ Come, for all 
things are now ready !”"—where the Son 
makes glad. Pure Pearl of Diver’s Bay! 
not for the « heap sake of any mortal ro- 
mance will I grieve to write that He has 
pluc ked thee from the deep to reckon 


thee among His pearls of price. 


CAMILLE. 


I sore my mystic chalice unto Earth 


With vintage which no lips of hers might name ; 


’ 


Only, in token of its alien birth, 


Love crowned it with his soft, immortal flame, 


And, ’mid the world’s wide sound, 


Sacred reserves and silences breathed round,— 


A spell to keep it pure from low acclaim. 


With joy that dulled me to the touch of scorn, 


I served ;—not knowing that of all life’s deeds 


Service was first; nor that high powers are born 


In humble uses. Fragrance-folding seeds 


Must so through flowers expand, 
Then die. God witness that I blessed the Hand 
Which laid upon my heart such golden needs ! 


And yet I felt, through all the blind, sweet ways 
Of life, for some clear shape its dreams to blend,— 
Some thread of holy art, to knit the days 


Each unto each, and all to some fair end, 
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Which, through unmarked removes, 
Should draw me upward, even as it behooves 


One whose deep spring-tides from His heart descend. 


To swell some vast refrain beyond the sun, 
The very weed breathed music from its sod ; 
And night and day in ceaseless antiphon 
Rolled off through windless arches in the broad 
Abyss.—Thou saw’st I, too, 
Would in my place have blent accord as true, 
And justified this great enshrining, God! 
Dreams !—Stain it on the bending amethy st, 
That one who came with visions of the Prime 
For guide somehow her radiant pathway missed, 
And wandered in the darkest culf of Time. 
No deed divine thenceforth 
Stood royal in its far-related worth ; 


No god, in truth, might heal the wounded chim« 


Oh, how ? I darkly ask ;—and if I dare 
Take up a thought from this tumultuous street 


To the forgotten Silence soaring there 





Above the hiving roofs, its calm depths meet 
My glance with no reply. 
Mieht I go back and spell this mystery 


In the new stillness at my mother’s feet,— 


I would recall with importunings long 
hat so sad soul, once pierced as with a knife, 
And ery, Forgive ! Oh, think Youth's tide was strong, 
And the full torrent, shut from brain and life, 
Plunged through the heart, until 
It rocked to madness, and the o’erstrained will 


Grew wild, then weak, in the despairing strifi 


And ever I think, What warning voice should call 
Or show me bane from food, with tedious art, 
When love—the perfect instinct, flower of all 
Divinest potencies of choi e, whose part 
Was set ’mid stars and flame 
To keep the inner place of God—became 


A blind and ravening fever of the heart ? 


I laugh with scorn that men should think them praised 
In women’s love,—chance-flung in weary hours, 
By sk kly fire to bloated worship raised ! 
O long-lost dream, so sweet of vernal flowers ! 
Wherein I stood, it seemed, 
And gave a gift of queenly mark !—I dreamed 


Of Passion’s joy aglow in rounded powers. 
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T dreamed !—The roar, the tramp, the burdened air 
Pour round their sharp and subtle mockery. 
Ilere go the eager-footed men ; and there 
rhe costly beggars of the world float by ;— 
Lilies, that toil nor spin, 
How should they know so well the weft of sin, 


And hide me from them with such sudden eye ? 


sut all the roaming crowd begins to make 
A whirl of humming shade ;—for, since the day 
Is done, and there’s no lower step to take, 
Life drops me here. Some rough, kind hand, I pray, 
Thrust the sad wreck aside, 
And shut the door on it !—a little pride, 
That I may not offend who pass this way. 


And this is all!—Oh, thou wilt yet give heed! 
No soul but trusts some late redeeming care,— 
But walks the narrow plank with bitter speed, 


And, straining through the sweeping mist of air, : 
: Ss 
In the great tempest-call, | 


And greater silence deepening through it all, 


Refuses still, refuses to despair ! 


Some further end, whence thou refitt’st with aim 
3ewildered souls, perhaps ?—Some breath in me, 
By thee, the purest, found devoid of blame, 
Fit for large teaching ?— Look {__J cannot see,— 
I can but feel !—Far off, 
Life seethes and frets,—and from its shame and scoff 


I take my broken crystal up to thee. 


THE HUNDRED DAYS. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
[ Concluded. ] 


THe most remarkable event of the tion and leealize his second accession to 
“Hundred Days” was the celebrated the throne, and pledge itself, by solemn 
“Champ de Mai,” where Napoleon met  adjuration, to preserve the sovereignty 
deputies from the Departments, and dis- of his family. It was a day of wholesale 
tributed eagles to representatives of his swearing, and the deputies uttered any 
forces. He intended it as an assembly quantity of oaths of eternal fidelity, which 
of the French people, which should sane- they barely kept three weeks. The dis- 
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tribution of the eagles was the only real 
and interesting part of the performance, 
and the deep sympathy between both 
parties was very evident. The Emperor 
stood in the open field, on a raised plat- 
form, from which a broad flight of steps 
descended; and pages of his household 
were continually running up and down, 
communicating with the detachments 
from various branches of the army, which 
passed in front of him, halting for a mo- 


ment to receive the eagles and give the 
oath to defend them. 

I was present during the whole of this 
latter ceremony. Through the forbear- 
ance of a portion of the Imperial Guard, 
into whose ranks I obtruded myself, I had 
a very favorable position, and felt that in 
this part of the day’s work there was no 
sham. 

I would here bear testimony to the 
character of those veterans known as the 
“Old Guard.” I frequently came in con- 
tact with individuals of them, and liked 
so well to talk with them, that I never 
lost a chance of making their acquaint- 
ance. One, who was paitial to me be- 
cause I was an American, had served in 
this country with Rochambeau, had fought 
under the eye of Washington, and was 
at the surrender of Cornwallis. He had 
borne his share in the vicissitudes of the 
Re public, the Consulate, and the Empire. 
He was scarred with wounds, and his 
breast was decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor, which he con- 
sidered an ample equivalent for all his 
services. My intercourse with these old 
soldiers confirmed what has been said of 
them, that they were singularly mild and 
courteous. There was a gentleness of 
manner about them that was remarkable. 
They had seen too much service to boast 
of it, and they left the bragging to young- 
er men. ‘Terrible as they were on the 
field of battle, they seemed to have adopt- 
ed as a rule of conduct, that 


‘In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 


As modest stillness and humility.’ 


On this memorable day, I saw Napo- 
leon more distinctly than at any other 
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time. I was frequently present when he 
was reviewing troops, but either he or 
they were in motion, and I had to catch 
a glimpse of him as opportunities offer- 
ed. At this time, as he passed through 
the Champs Elysées, I stood among my 
friends, the soldiers, who lined the way, 
and who suffered me to remain where a 
man would not have been tolerated. Le 
was escorted by the Horse Grenadiers of 
the Guard. His four brothers preceded 
him in one carriage, while he sat alone 
ld, to 


which pages clung wherever they could 


in a state coach, all glass and go 
find footing. He was splendidly attired, 
and wore a Spanish hat with drooping 
feathers. As he moved slowly through 
the crowd, he bowed to the right and 
left, not in the hasty, abrupt way which 
is generally attributed to him, but in a 
calm, dignified, though absent manner. 
His face was one not to be forgotten. I 
saw it repeatedly ; but whenever I bring 
it up, it comes before me, not as it ap- 
peared from the window of the Tuileries, 
or when riding among his troc yps, or when 
standing, with folded arms or his hands 
behind him, as they defiled before him; 
but it rises on my vision as it looked that 
morning, under the nodding plumes,— 
smooth, massive, and so tranquil, that it 
seemed impossible a storm of passion 
could ever ruffle it. The complexion 
was clear olive, without a particle of col- 
or, and no trace was on it to indicate 
what agitated the man within. The re- 
pose of that marble countenance told 
nothing of the past, nor of anxiety for the 
deadly struggle that awaited him. The 
cheering sounds around him did not 
change it; they fell on an ear that heard 
them not. Tis eye glanced on the mul- 
titudes; but it saw them not. There was 
more machinery than soul in the recog- 
nition, as his head instinctively swayed 
towards them. The idol of stone was 
there, joyless and impassive amidst its 
worshippers, taking its lifeless part in 
this last pageant. But the thinking, ac- 
tive man was elsewhere, and return- 
ed only when he found himself in the 


presence of delegated France, and in the 
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more congenial occupation which suc- 
cee led. 

Immediately after this event, all the 
available troops remaining in Paris were 
sent toward the Belgian frontier, and in 
a few days were followed by the Em- 
an interval of anx- 


peror. Then came 


ious suspense, which Rumor, with her 


thousand tongues, occupied to the best 


of her ability. I was in the country 
when news of the first collision arrived, 
and a printed sheet was sent to the 
chateau where I was visiting, with an 
account of the defeat of the Prussians at 
Ligny and the retreat of the British at 
Quatre Bras. 


in the vicinity; 


Madame Ney was staying 
Marshal had 


taken an active part in the engagement, 


and, as the 


I was sent to communicate to her the vic- 


tory. She was ill, and I gave the mes- 


sage to a lady, her connection, much 
pleased to be the bearer of such wel- 
come intelligence. I returned that day 
found 


exhilaration. 


to Paris, and 
the 
brought 


my schoolmates in 
highest Every hour 
confirmation of a decisive vic- 


It was thoueht that the 


tory. creat bat- 
tle of the campaign had been fought, and 
that the French had only to follow up 
their advantage. 


Letters from officers 


were published, repr ie that the 
Allies were thoroughly 1 ed, and de- 
scribing the conflict so minutely that 
there could be no doubt of the result. 


All was now joy and congratulation ; and 


conjectures were freely made as to the 
terms to be vouchsafed to the conquert d, 
and the bound uy limits which should be 
assigned to the territory of France. 

A day or two after this, we made a 
customary visit to a swimming-school on 
the Seine, and some of us entered into 
conversation with the gendarme, or po- 
lice soldier, placed there to pre serve or- 
der. He was very reserved and unwil- 
ling to say much; but, at last, when we 
dwelt on the recent successes, he shook 
his “head mournfully, and said he feared 
there had been some great disaster ; add- 
I saw 


him alight from his carriage this morn- 


ing, “The Emperor is in Paris. 


ing, when on duty; he had very few at- 
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tendants, and it was whispered that our 
had defeated.” That 
companions did not seek relief at 
bottom of the 


army been my 
the 
river can be ascribed only 
to their entire disbelief of the gendarme’s 
story. But, as they returned home, dis- 
cussing his words at every step, fears be- 


gan to steal over them when they reflect- 


ed how seriously he talked and how 
sorrowful he looked. 
The gendarme spoke the truth. Na- 


poleon was in Paris. His army no longer 
blotted 


wonder- 


his star had been 
His pl 
fully conceived, had been indifferently 
executed ; 


existed, and 


from the heavens. ans, 


a series of blunders, 


beyond 
his control, interrupted his combinations, 
udd- 
two ene- 
' d the 
centralization on whi h he had de pe nded 
The 


inter- 


and delay in important movements, 
ed to the necessity of meeting 


mies at the same moment, destroy¢ 


for overthrowing both in succession. 


orders he sent to his M irsh ils were 
cepted, and they 
whic! 


‘he 


were left to an un- 


certainty 1 prev nted any unity of 





action. accusation of treason, 


some- 
time s brought is false and 


itions of Na- 


poleon himself were unwort 


against them, 


unvenerous ; and the insin 


of him. 





] 


jue ement, but 


they acted as thev thought « 


They may have erred in 


xp dient, 


1 , . 
never showed more devotion to 


. to thate chief ai 
nd to their chief than on 


W aterloo. 


en twi e over that field. 


and 
have heard remarks of military 
which have o1 ly convinced me that it is 
easier to criticize a 
Had ‘1 
thousand men, joined the Emperor, the 
British 


he st 


pose 


battle than 


one. Grouchy, with his thirty 


would have been destroyed. 


ypped at 


Wavre, to fieht, as he sup- 
, the whol i 


Prussian army, thir 


to do cood : keeping it from 


the main battle. Bliicher outwitted him, 


service by 


and, leaving ten thousand men to de- 


ceive and keep him in che k, } urrit d on 
to turn the scale. The fate ol both con- 
tending hosts rested on the cloud of dust 
that arose on the eastern horizon, and 
the eyes of Napoleon and Wellington 


watched its approach, knowing that it 
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brought vic tory or defeat. The one was 
still precipitating his impetuous columns 
on the sometimes penetrated, but never 
broken, squares of infantry, which seem- 
ed rooted to the earth, and which, though 


torn by sl 


ot and shell, and harassed by 
incessant charges of cavalry, closed their 
thinned ranks with an obstinacy and de- 
termination such as he had never before 
encountered. The other stood amidst 
the growin 


grain, seeing his army wast- 


ing away before those terrible assaults ; 
and when the officers around him saw 
inevitable ruin, unless the order for re- 
treat was given, he tore up the unripened 
eorn, and, grinding it between his hands, 


groaned out, in his agony, — “ Oh, that 





Bliicher, or night, would come!” 

The last time I was at Waterloo, 
many years ago, the cuide who accom- 
panied me told me, that, a short time be- 
fore, a man, whose appearance was that 
of a substantial farmer, and who was fol- 
lowed by in attendant, ¢ illed on him for 
his services. The guide went his usual 
round, making his often-repeated remarks 
and commenting severely on Grouchy. 


‘he stranger ex uni ied the eround at- 





tentively, and only occasionally replied, 


saying, “ Grouchy received no orders. 
At last, the serv int fell back, detaining 
the 9 ide, and, in a low tone, said to 
him, “ Speak no more about Marshal 
Grouchy, for that is he.” The man told 


abstained from 


me, that, 
saying anything offensive; but that he 
watched carefully the soldier’s agitation, 


tions of the battle be- 


as the various p 


came apparent to him. He, doubtless, saw 


how little would have turned the current 


t . 


of the fieht, and knew that the means of 


i hisown hands. The 


doing it had been i 


le seemed much impressed with the 





deep feeling of the Marshal, and said to 
me, “I will never speak ill of him again.” 

The battle of Waterloo is often men- 
tioned as the sole cause of Napoleon’s 
downfall; and it is said, that, had he 
gained that day, he would have secured 
his throne. It seems to be forgotten that 
a complete victory would have left him 


with weakened forces, and that he had 
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already exhausted the resources of France 
in his preparations for this one-campaign ; 
that the masses of Austria and Russia 
were advancing in hot haste, which, with 
the rallied remains of Prussia, and the 
indomitable perseverance and un¢ ompro- 
mising hostility of England, quickened 
by a reverse of her arms, would have 
presented an array against which he 


could have had no char 


ce of success. 


The hour of utter ruin would only have 
been procrastinated, involving still greater 
waste of life, and augmenting the desola- 
tion which for so many years had been 
the fate of Europe. 

Yes, Napoleon was in Paris,—a gen- 
eral without soldiers, and a sovereign 
without subjects. The prestige of his 

and had 


of De puties invested him with the Dicta- 





name was 9 Chamber 





torship, as was st 





sted, it would have 





} — . . : 
been a barren sceptre in his gripe, 


and the utmost stretch of power could 
not have collected materials to meet the 
impending invasion. At no period did 
he show such irresolution as at this 


me. 
ime. 


He tendered his abdication, and it was 
accepted. He offered 


soldier, and they were declined. He had 





is services as a 


ceased, for the moment, to be anything to 


France. Yet he lingered for days about 





‘ital, the inhabitants of which were 
tent jn gazing at the storm, ready 
hem, to be mindful of his 

was, however, one ex- 


The boys were still faithful to 





"st upon { 


existence. Ther 





ception. 
I 
him, and were more interested in his po- 


sition than in that of the enemy at their 


There was a show of resistance. The 
ments of the army of Belgium gath- 
ered round Paris; the National Guard, 
or militia of the city, was marched out; 
and the youth of the colleges were fur- 
nished with field-piec s and artillery offi- 
cers, who drilled them into very effective 
cannoneers, and they took naturally to 
the business, pronouncing it decidédly 
better fun than hard study. They were 
of an age which is full of animal courage, 


and their only fear was a peremptory 


order from parents or guardians to leave 


* 


——— 


a 
Py | 
ad 
a) 
a 


oS Seer 
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college and return home. Some of my 
school-fellows, anticipating such an in- 
junction, joined the camp outside the 
city, and saw service enough to talk about 
for the remainder of their lives. 

One morning, I was at the Lyceum, 
where all were prepared for an immediate 
order to march, and each one was mak- 
last 


could have supposed that these young 


ing his arrangements. No person 
men expected to be engaged, within a 
few hours, in mortal combat. They were 
in the highest spirits, and looked forward 
to the hoped-for battle as though it were 
to be the most amusing thing imagina- 


ble. 


came in that Napoleon had resumed the 


While I was there, a false report 


command of the army. 


The excitement 
instantly rose to fever-heat, and the dem- 


still had on 


From our 


onstration told what hold he 
these his 


position the 


steadfast friends. 
rear of the army was but a 
por- 
Versailles had 


been entered by the Allies, who were 


short distance, while the advanced 


tions of it were engaged. 


the French 


The cannonade was 


attacked and driven out by 
under Vandamme. 
at one time as continuous as the roll of 
adrum. Prisoners were guarded through 


the stree 





ts, and wagons, conveying wound- 


ed men, were continually passing. 


Stragclers from the routed army of 
Waterloo were to be met in all direc- 


tions, many of them disabled by their 


hurried 


forgotten in ex- 


pursuers, or the fatigues of a 
Pride 


treme misery, and they were grateful 


One 


retreat. was 


for any attention or assistance. 


of them was taken into our institution 


IIe had been in the ar- 


hteen years, 


as a servant. 
fifteen of which he 
He had been 


in some of the severest battles, had gone 


my ei 


had served as drummer. 


through the Russian campaign, and was 
among the few of his regiment who sur- 
of Waterloo. And 


yet this man, who had been familiar with 


vived the carnage 
death more than half his life, and who at 
times talked as though he were a perfect 
tornado in the field, was as arrant a pol- 
troon as ever skulked. 


After the Allied Troops entered Paris, 
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and were divided among the inhabitants, 
some Prussian cavalry soldiers were quar- 
tered on us. Collisions occasionally took 
place between them and the scholars; 
and in one instance, one of them entered 
a study-room in an insulting manner, and 
in consequence thereof made a progress 
from the top of the stairs to the bottom 
with a celerity that would have done 
His 


avenge 


credit to his regiment in a charge. 


comrades armed themselves to 


the indignity, and the students, eager for 
them with 


the fray, sallied out to meet 


pistols and fencing-foils, the latter with 





buttons snapped off and p* 


There was hopeful 


nt 





Ss sh irp- 


ened. promise ot a 


very respectable skirmish; but it was 


lipped in the bud by the interposition 


of our peace-making instructors, aided 


by the authority of a Prussian officer. 


When the affair was over, some won- 
, 


cer was expr ssed why our fire-« ating 





; 
military attendant had not given us his 


professional services; and, on search be- 
found 


in a hole 


. e } 
ing made, we hin snt \ stowed 


away under the stairs, where 
he had crept on the first announcement 
of hostilities. He 


r » that he 
to me that he 


afterwards confessed 


was a coward, and that no 


one could imagine what he h d suffered 


in his agvonies of fear during his various 


Yet 


ing rewarded for extraordinary \ lor and 


( umpaigns. he came very near be- 


coolness. His regiment was advancing 


J 7 1 
on the enemy, and as he was mechan- 
: , 


pas dé 


ically beating the monotonot 


charge, not knowing whether he was on 
his head or his heels, a shot cut the band 
| 


by which his drum was suspended, and 
fell, he 
ping, held it in 
tinued to beat th 
An officer of 


riding up, said, 


as it caught it, and without stop- 
hand while he 


charge with the other. 


one con- 
action, and 
brave fel- 
You shall have the cross of honor 
for that gallant deed.” He told me he 
really did not know what he was doing ; 
think 


that it 


rank saw thi 


“Your name, 


low ? 


too frightened to about 
But he added, 


ity the general was killed in that very 
pit) ) 


he was 
anything. was a 
battle, as it robbed him of the promised 


decoration. 
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I mention this incident as an evidence 
of what diversified materials an army is 
composed, and that the instruments of 


military despotism aré not necessarily 





endowed with personal courage, the dis- 
cipline of the mass compensating for in- 
dividual imperfection. It also gives evi- 
dence that luck has much to do in the 
fortunes of this world, and that many a 
who “bears his blushing honors 


thick upon him” 


scrutiny as 


man 
would as poorly stand a 
to the means by which they 


as our friend, the drum- 


juired, 


i 
mer, had he | 


were act 
bled . | 
en enabled to strut about, 


in piping time s ot peace 


, with a strip of 
red ribbon at hi 


button-hole. 
While prepal itions were making for 


the defence of Paris, and the alarmed 


citizens feared, what was at one time 


threatened, that the defenders would be 
streets bec ome a scene 


volving all conditions in 


driven in, and the 
of warfare, i 


the chances of indiscriminate massacre, 


the powers that were saw the futility 


of resistance, and opening negotiations 


with the en closed the war by ¢a- 


pitulation. Whatever relief this may 


have been cenerally, it 


was a sad | martial ardor of 


my sche olmates. Their opinion of the 
transaction was expressed in language 
by no means complimentary to their 
temporary rulers. ‘To lose such an op- 


portunity for a figl a height of ab- 





surdity for which treason and cowardice 


were inadequate terms. Their military 


visions melted away, the field-pieces were 
wheeled off, th immy officers bade them 


farewell, thev wer required to deliver 





up their arms, and they found themselves 
back again to their old bondage, reduced 
to the inglorious 


necessity of attending 


prayers and learning lessons. 
The Hundred Days 
Allies once more 


and in their train came back the poor, 


The 


poured into France, 


were over. 


despised, antiquated Bourbons, identify- 
ing themselves with the common enemy, 
and becoming a byword and a reproach, 
which 
should 


ment. 


were to cling to them until they 
be driven into hopeless banish- 
The Ki 


reéntered Paris, ac- 
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companied by foreign soldiers. I saw 
him pass the Boulevard, and I then hast- 
ened across the Garden to await his arri- 
val at the Tuileries, standing near the 
spot where, three months before, I had 
Napoleon. The 


longer there, but the white flag again 


seen tricolor was no 
floated over the place so full of historical 


Louis XVIII. soon reached 


this ancestral abode of his family, and 


recollections. 


having mounted, with some difficulty and 


expenditure of breath, to the second 
story, he waddled into the balcony which 
overlooked the crowd silen ly waiting 
for the expected speech, and, leaning 


ponderously on the railing, he kissed his 


hand, and said, in a loud voice, “ Good 
day, my children.” This was the exor- 


dium, bo ly, and peroration of his address, 


and it struck his audience so ludicrously, 
that a laugh spread among hem, until it 


became general, and all seemed in the best 
The King 
evidently regarding his rec eption as highly 
The affair turned out well, for 


pt wssible humor. 





vhed, too, 
flattering. 
the multitude parted in a merry mood, 
considering his Majesty rather a jolly old 
gentleman, and making sundry compari- 

} ] 
sons between I 


uim and the late 


illustrative of the 


tenant, 
difference between 
Stork and King Log. 


Paris was crowded with foreign 


King 
sol- 
diers. h them; 


thei 


The streets swarmed wit 


‘ncampments filled the public 


gar- 





res 


dens; they drilled in the open sq 


and on the Boulevards; their sentinels 


stood everywhere. Their presence was 
a perpetual commentary on the vanity 
of that glory which is depend nt on the 


sword. They gazed at triumphal monu- 


ments erected to commemorate battles 


which had subjected their own countries 
to the iron rule of conque st. The y stood 
by columns on which the history of their 
defeat was from 


cast their captured 


cannon, and by arches whose friezes 
told a boastful tale of their subjugation. 
They passed over bridges whose names 
reminded them of fields which had wit- 
They stroll- 


ed through galleries where the 


nessed their headlong rout. 
master- 
pieces of art hung as memorials that 
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had de- 


a victorious foe. 


existent e been 


will of 


their political 
pendent on the 
Attempts 


were made to destroy these 
trophies of national degradation ; but, in 
some instances, the skill of the architect 
and the fidelity of the builder were an 
overmatch for the hasty ire of an incensed 
soldiery, and withstood the attacks until 
admiration for the work brought shame 
forts to demolish it. 

But for the 


lamity in reserve, which sank deeper 


on their ef 
Parisians there was a ca- 


} 


into their 


the fluttering ot 
their 


than 


Sc) ls 
hostile banners in the 
clanging tread of an 


their door 


streets, or 
armed enemy on 


stones. It 


was decided that 
the Galk ry ot the Louy re should be de- 
spoiled, and that the works of art, which 


had 


making t 


been collected 


from all nations, 


hat receptacle the marvel of 


the age, should be re stored to 


their le- 
gitimat: 


ywners. 


A wail went up from 
the universal heart of France at this sad 


judgment. It was felt that this great loss 


would be eparable. Time, the sooth- 


er of all sorrow, might restore her worn 


energic recruit her wasted population, 


cover her fields with abundanee, and, 
turning t! tivity of an intelligent peo- 


ple into industrial channels, clothe her 
with renewed wealth and power. But 
the macnifi nee of that collection, once 
departed, could never come to her again ; 
and the loy of beauty, instead of find- 


ing under on 
| 


roof whatever genius had 


created for the worship of ‘th ages, would 
have to wander over all Europe, seeking 
in isolated ; 


the 


nd widely -separated positions 


riches which at the Louvre were 
strewed before him in congregated prod- 


But 


The miracles of human inspiration were 


igality. lamentations were in vain. 


borne to the congenial climes which orig- 


inated them, to have, in all after time, 


the tale of their journeyings an insepara- 





ble appendage to their history, and even 
their intrinsic 


lustre fr 


merit to derive additional 
m the perpetual boast, that they 
had been considered worthy a place in 
the Gallery of Napoleon. 

In the 


an article in the capitulation of Paris, 


general amnesty which formed 


| May, 


there was no apprehension that revenge 


But hard- 


ly had the Bourbons recommenced their 


would d&« mand an atonement. 





reign, when, in utter disregard of the 


faith of treaties, they sought satisfa tion 
for their late precipitate flight in assail- 


ing those who had been instrumental in 


causing it. Many of their intended vic- 
tims found safety in foreign lands. La- 
bedoyeére, who joined the 
tried 


condemned, 


Emp ror Wi 
i 


his regiment, was and executed. 


Lavalette was but eseape d 


through the heroism of his wife and the 


generous devotion 


of three Ens 





Ney was shot in Paris. 1 we 
a moment on his fate. not only because 


circumstances gave me a peculiar in- 





terest in it, but from the t that it 
had more effect in-drawing a dividi 
line between the roval family and the 


French people than 


} any event that oc- 
I ° 


curred during their reign. It was treas- 
ured up with a hate that found no fit 
utterance until the memorabl rhree 
Davs of 1830; and when the imsurgents 
stormed the Tuileries, their cries bore 
evidence that fifteen years had not di- 
minished the bitter feeling engendered 
by that vindictive, unnecessary, and most 


impolitic act. 
During the Hundred Days nd shortly 
before the battle of W aterloo I w is, 


one 
Sunday afternoon, in the Luxembourg 
Garden, where the fine weather had 
brought out many of the inhabitants of 
that quarter. The lady I was ace mpa- 


: ‘ aes 
nving remarked, as we walked among the 


Marshal Ney.” H« 


crowd. “ There i 


joined the promenaders, and his 


I 
seemed to be, like that of the others, to 
enjoy an hour of recreation. Probably 
the next time he crossed those walks was 


on the way to the place of his execution, 
which was between the Garden and the 
Boulevard. At the time of | 
ment and trial at the Luxemboure Palace, 


ed through them twice a week, but 


the gardens were cl 








now obliged to go round them. Ear 


one morning, I stopped at the room of 


a medical student, in the vicinity, and, 


while there, heard a discharge of mus- 
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ketry. We wondered at it, 


not < onje cture its 


but could 
and although 
trial of Marshal Ney, we 
little reason to suppose that his 
that 


imagined that volley was his death-knell. 


cause ; 
we spoke of the 
had so 
life was in jeopardy, neither of us 
As I continued on my way, I passed 
round the Boulevard, 
I have named, I 


and women, of the lowest class, standing 


and reaching the 


spot saw a few men 


‘ther, while a sentinel paced to and 





fro before a wall, which was covered 


with mortar, and which formed one side 
of the pl ce. I turned in to the spot 
and ing ured what was the matter. A 


re pi ed, “ Marshal Ney has been 


here, and 


man 
hot 


snot 


his body has just been 


removed.” I looked at the soldier, but 


going through his monot- 


he was gravely 


onous d 





I knew that military 


rule forbade my addressing him. I look- 


yuund was wet with blood. 
it mark- 


with my knife, 


ed down ; the 


I turned to the wall, and seeing 
ed by balls, I attempted, 
to dig out a memorial of that day’s sad 
work, but the soldier motioned me away. 
I afterwards revisited the pl ace, but the 


istered over, and no in- 


lications ha l where the death-shot 
had penetrat l 

The sensation p! luced by this event 
was profound permanent. Many a 
heart, inclined towards the Bourbons 
was alienated by it forever. Families 


which: had rejoiced at the Restoration 


now cursed it in ther bitterness, and 
from 
knew no recone ili 10n. 


the youth of F 


a_ hostility which 
The army and 


e demanded, why a 


soldier, whose whole life had been passe d 
in her service, should be sacrificed to ap- 
pease a race that was a stranger to the 


country, and for which it had no sympa- 


thy. A gloom spread like a funeral pall 


had 


for joining the Em- 


over society, and even 
blamed the Marshal 
peror were 
fenders. 


with pur hasers ea 


those who 
now among his warmest de- 
The print-shops were thronged 
yer to possess his por- 
trait and to hang it in their homes, with 
a reverence like that attaching to the 


Had he died 


image of a martyred saint. 
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at Waterloo, 
Guard to their last charge, when five 
shot under him, and his 
riddled by balls, 


tatters, he would not 


as he led on the Imperial 
horses were 


uniform, hung about 


him in have had 
such an apotheosis as was now given him, 
with one simultaneous movement, by all 
classes of his countrymen. 

The inveterate intention of the reign- 
ing family was to obliterate every mark 
that the impress of Napoleon 
Wherever the initial of his had 


been inserted on the publie edifices, it 


bore 


nani 


was carefully erased; his statues were 
broken or removed ; prints of him could 
and it appeared 
their fixed determination to drive 
But he had 
left mementos which jealousy could not 
His 
the 


not be exposed for sale ; 
to be 


him from men’s memories. 


conceal nor petty malice destroy. 
Geis 


monuments of his genius were thickly 


was still the law of the land: 


scattered wherever his dominion had ex- 


tended; his mighty name was on every 


tonguc and as time mellowed the re- 


membrance of him, the good he had done 


survived and the evil was forgotten or 


extenuated. 

Whoever would judge this man should 
consider the times which produced him 
He 
came to take his pl we among the rulers of 


the earth, 


and the fearful authority he wielded. 


while she was rocking with con- 
seeking regeneration through 
ft 


ism of blood. He came as a con- 





ink between anarchy and order, 
an agent of destiny to act his part in the 
great tragedy of revolution, the end of 
which is not yet. 


His mission was to 


give a lesson to sovereigns and people, to 


humble hereditary power, and to prove 


by his own career the unsubstantial char- 
acter of a rovernment whi h deludes the 

iar will that creates it. During his 
captivity, he understood the true causes 


of his talked of 


pop 


overthrow, and them 
inisfortune 


He 


was 


intelligence which 


with an 
had saddened down into philosophy. 


saw that the secret of his reverses 


not to be found in the banded confeder- 
acy of kings, but in the forfeited sympa- 
creat masses of men, who felt 


thy of the 
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with him, and moved with him, and bade 
him God-speed, until he abandoned the 
distinctive principle which advanced him, 
and relinquished their affection for royal 
affiances and the doubtful friendship of 
Ilis 


aside, his common sense became merged 


monarchs. better nature was laid 
in court etiquette, he sacrificed his con- 


science to his ambition, and the Man 
was forgotten in the Emperor. 

It is creditable to the world, that his 
divorce did more, perhaps, than anything 
else to alienate the respect and attach- 
ment of mankind; and many who could 
find excuses for his gravest public mis- 
deeds can never forgive this impiety to 
the household gods. 

I was most forcibly impressed with the 
relation between him and Josephine, in a 
visit [ made to Malmaison a short time 
subsequent to her death, which occurred 
first abdication. It 
the place where they had lived together, 


soon after his was 
before the imperial diadem had seared 
his brain; and it was the chosen spot of 
her retreat, when he, “the conqueror of 
kings, sank to the degradation of court- 


ing their alliance.” The house was as 
she left it. Not a thing had been moved, 
the servants were still there, and the 


order and comfort of the establishment 


were as though her return were mo- 


The plants she loved 


were carefully tended, and her particular 


me ntly expected. 


favorites were affectionately pointed out. 
The old domestic who acted as my guide 
spoke low, as if afraid of disturbing her 
repose, or as if the sanctity of death still 
He could not 


mention her without emotion ; and he told 


pervaded the apartments. 


enough of her quiet, unobtrusive life, of 
her kindness to the poor, of her gentle- 
ness to all about her, to account for the 
The 


dences of her refined taste were every- 


devotion of her dependants. evi- 
where, and there were tokens that her 
love for her husband had survived his 
injustice and desertion. After his second 
marriage, he occasionally visited her, and 
she never allowed anything to be dis- 
turbed which reminded her that he had 


been there. Books were lying open on 
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the table as he had left them; the chair 
on which he sat was still where he had 
arisen from it; the flower he had plucked 
withered where he had dropped it. Evy- 
ery article he had touched was sacred, 
and remained unprofaned by other hands. 
Doubtless, long after he had returned to 
his brilliant capital, and all remembrance 
of her was lost in the glittering court 
assembled about the fair-haired daughter 
of Austria, that lone woman wandered, 
in solitary sadness, through the places 
which had been hallowed by his pres- 
ence, and gazed on the senseless objects 
consecrated by his passing attention. 
After his last 


once more to Malmaison, where he pass- 


abdication, he retired 
ed the few days that remained, until he 
bade a final farewell to the scenes which 


he had known ¢ 


t the dawn of his pros- 
tell his thoughts 


during those lonely hours. 


perity. No man can 
His wife was 
in the palace of her ancestors, and his 


child more. He 


could hear the din of marching soldiers, 


was to know him no 


and the roar of distant battle, but they 


were nothing to him now. His wand 


was broken, the spell was over, the spir- 
its that ministered to him had vanished, 
and the enchanter was left powerless and 
the still watches of the 


alone. But, in 


night, a familiar form may have stood be- 
side him, and a well-known voice again 
whispered to him in the kindly tones of 


by-gone vears. The crown, the see pire, 


the imperial purple, the long line of 
kings, for which he had renounced a 


woman worth them all, must have faded 


in the swarming recol- 


from his memory 
lections of his once happy home. He 
could not look around him without seeing 
in every object an accusing angel; and 
if a human heart throbbed in his bosom, 
retribution came before death. 

Yet call him not up for judgment, 
without reflecting that his awful elevation 
and the gigantic task he had assumed 
had perverted a heart naturally kind 
and affectionate, and left him little leisure 
to devote to the virtues which decorate 
domestic life. The numberless anecdotes 
related of him, the charm with which he 
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won to himself all whom he attempted to 
conciliate, the warm attachment of those 
immediately about him, tend to the belief 
that there was much of good in him. But 
his eye was continually fixed on the star 
he saw blazing before him, and in his ef- 
heeded 


not the victims he crushed in his onward 


forts to follow its guidance, he 


progress. 


I 
instruments to extend his dominion, and 


He considered men as mere 


he used them with wasteful expenditure, 
to advance his projects or to secure his 
But he 


was he steeled to human misery. 


conquests. was not cruel, nor 


Had 


he been what he is sometimes repre- 


sented, he never could have retained the 
ascend ncy ove! the minds of his follow- 


ers, which, regardless of defeat and suf- 


fering and death, lived on when even 
hope had gone. 
Accusatory 


and there 


words are easily spoken, 
is often a disposition to con- 
demn, without calculating the compelling 
motives which 


the height of 


sovern human actions, or 


place which has given to 
surrounding obj ( 


not to be 


ts a coloring and figure 
measured by the ordinary rules 
of ethics. Many a man who cannot bear 
a little brief authority without abusing it, 
who lords it over a few dependants with 
insolent and arbitrary rule, whose temper 

| 


makes everybody uncomfortable within 


the limited sphere of his government, 
and whose petty tyranny turns his own 
home 


into a despotic empire, can pro- 


nounce a sweeping doom against one 
who was clothed with irresponsible power, 
who seemed elevated above the act * 
dents of humanity, whose audience-cham- 
ber was thronged by princes, whose 


words were as the breath of life, and 


who dealt out kingdoms to his kindred 
like the portions of a_ family inheritance. 
Let censure, then, be tempered with char- 
ity, nor be lightly bestowed on him who 
will continue to fill a space in the annals 
of the world when the present shall be 
merged in that shadowy realm where fact 
becomes mingled with fable, and the real- 
ity, dimmed by distance, shall be so trans- 
figured by poetry and romance, that it may 


even be doubted whether he ever lived. 
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Seventeen years after the period which 
I have attempted to illustrate by a few 
incidents, I 
Helena. I 
residence in the East, and, having doub- 
led the Good Hope, 


looked forward with no little interest to 


stood by his grave at St. 


was returning from a long 
stormy Cape oft 
a short repose at the halting-place be- 


But 


heaving 


tween India and Europe. 
blue 


ocean, the 


when I 


saw its mass from the 


usual excitement attendant 
“ Land!” 
absorbing feeling, that there Napoleon 


The 


n solitary barrenness, 


on the cry of was lost in the 


Bonaparte died and was buried. 


lonely rot k 


rose 
a bleak and mournful monument of some 
rude caprice of Nature, which has thrown 
it out to stand in cheerless desolation 
amidst the broad waters of the Atlantic. 
The day I passed there was devoted to 
the place where the captive wore away 
the weary and troubled years of his im- 
prisonment, and to the little spot which 
he himself selected when anticipating the 
denial of his last wish,—now fully an- 
swered,—* that his 


on the banks of the 


ashes might repose 
Seine, in the midst 
of that French people whom he had so 
much loved.” 

There 


house to remind one of its late occupant. 


was nothing in or about the 


It was used as a granary. The apart- 
ments were filled with straw; a machine 
for threshing or winnowing was in the 
parlor; and the room where he died was 
now horse 
The 


position was naked and comfortless, be- 


converted into a_ stable, a 


standing where his bed had been. 


ing on the summit of a hill, perpetually 
swept by the trade-winds, which suffered 
no living thing to stand, except a few 
shadeless which 


strageling, bare, trees, 


disconsolate charac- 


The 


It was cover- 


contributed to the 
ter of the landscape. grave was 
in a quiet little valley. 
ed by three plain slabs of stone, closely 
surrounded by an iron railing; a low 
wooden paling extended a small dis- 
tance around; and the whole was over- 
The 


appearance of the place was plain and 


hung by three decaying willows. 


appropriate. Nothing was wanting to its 
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unadorned and affecting simplicity. Or- 
nament could not have increased its 


beauty, nor inscription have added to its 
solemnity. 

The mighty conqueror slept in the ter- 
ritory of his most inveterate foes; but 
the path to his tomb was reverently trod- 
den, and those who had stood opposed to 
him in life forgot that there had been 
enmity between them. Death had extin- 
guished hostility; and the pilgrims who 
visited his resting-place spoke kindly of 
his memory, and, hoarding some little to- 
ken, bore it to their distant homes to be 
prized by their posterity as having been 
gathered at his grave. 

The dome of the Invalides now rises 
over his remains; his statue again caps 
that 


ploits; and one of his name, advanced by 


the column commemorates his ex- 
the sole magic of his glory, controls, with 
arbitrary will and singular ability, the 
destinies, not of France only, but of 
Europe. 

The nations which united for his over- 
throw now humbly bow before the family 


they solemnly pledged themselves should 


EPIGRAM 


on J. M. [ May, 
never again taste power, and, with ill- 
concealed distrust and anxiety, depre- 
cate that has 


weakened by years nor forgotten in al- 


a resentment not been 
liances. 

Not to them alone has Time hastened 
to bring that retributive justice which 
falls alike on empires and individuals. 
The son of “ The Man” 


Austrian tomb, leaving no trace that he 


moulders in an 


has lived ; while the lineal descendant of 
the obs« ure Creole, of the deposed em- 
press, of the divorced wife, sits on the 
throne of Clovis and Charlemagne, of 
Capet and Bonaparte. 

Within the brief space of one genera- 
tion, within the limit of one man’s mem- 
ory, vengeance has revolved full circle ; 


and while the sleepless Nemesis points 


with unresting finger to the barren 
rock and the insulted captive, she turns 
with meaning smile to the borders of 


the Seine, where mausoleum and palace 
stand in significant proximity,—the one 
covering the dust of the first empire, the 
other the home of the triumphant grand- 
son of Josephine. 


ON J. M. 


Sarp Fortune to a common spit, 


‘Your rust and grease I'll rid ye on, 


And make ye in a twinkling fit 


For Ireland’s Sword of Gideor 


In vain! 


what Nature meant for bas« 


All chance for good refuses ; 


M. gave one gleam, then turned apace * 
To dirtiest kitchen uses. 
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AND YOUTH. 


(From Original Sources.) 


THERE is upon record a remark of 
Mozart— probably the greatest musical 
genius that ever lived—to this effect: 
that, if few had equalled him in his art, 
few had studied it with such persevering 
labor and such unremitting zeal. Every 
man who has attained high preéminence 
in Science, Literature, or Art, would con- 
fess the same. At all events, the great- 
est musical composers— Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Gluck—are proofs that no de- 
gree of genius and natural aptitude for 
their art is sufficient without long-contin- 
ued effort and exhaustive study of the 
And this is 


the moral to be drawn from Beethoven’s 


best models of composition. 
early life. 

“ Voila Bonn! C'est une petite perle [” 
said the admiring Frenchwoman, as the 
Cologne steamboat rounded the point be- 
low the town, and she caught the first fair 


bustling landing-places, its old 


wall, its quaint gables, and its antique ca- 


view of its 


thedral spires. A pearl among the smaller 
German cities it is,;—with most irregular 
streets, always neat and cleanly, noble 
historic and literary associations, jovial 
student-life, pleasant walks to the neigh- 
boring hills, delichtful excursions to the 
Siebengebirge and Ahrthal, — reposing 
the left bank of the 


“ereen and rushing Rhine.” Six hun- 


peacefully upon 
dred years ago, the Archbishop-Electors 
of Cologne, defeated in their long quar- 
rel with the people of the city of per- 
fumery, established their court at Bonn, 
and made it thenceforth the political capi- 
tal of the Having both the 
civil and ecclesiastical revenues at their 


the last Electors were able to 


Electorate. 


command, 
sustain courts which vied in splendor with 
those of princes of far greater political 
power and pretensions. They could say, 
with the Preacher of old, “ We builded 


us houses; we made us gardens and or- 


chards, and planted trees in them of all 
manner of fruits”; for the huge palace, 
Frederick-W illiam 


University, and Clemensruhe, now the 


now the seat of the 


College of Natural History, were erected 
Like 


the Preacher, too, “ they vot them men- 


by them early in the last century. 


singers and women-singers, and the de- 
lights of the sons of men, as musical in- 
Music 


they cherished with especial care: it 


struments, and that of all sorts.” 


gave splendor to the celebration of high 
mass in chapel or cathedral; it afforded 
an innocent and refined recreation, in the 
theatre and concert-room, to the Electors 
and their guests. 

In the list of singers and musicians in 
the employ of Clemens Augustus, as 
printed in the Electoral Calendar for the 
years 1759-60, appears the name, “ Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, Bassist.” We know 
little of him, and it is but a very probable 
conjecture that he was a native of Maes- 
tricht, in Holland. 


an ordinary singer is proved 


That he was more than 
by the posi- 
tion he held in the Chapel, and by the 
applause which he received for his per- 
formances as primo basso in certain of 
Monsigny’s operas. He was, moreover, a 
good musician; for he had produced op- 
eras of his own composition, with fair 
success, and, upon the accession of Maxi- 
milian Frederick to the 
1761, he was raised to the position of 


Kapellmeister. 


Electorate in 


He was already well ad- 
for the same record bears 
his 


He died in 1773, and was long 


vanced in life ; 
the 


singer. 


name of son Johann, a tenor 
afterward described by one who remem- 


bered 


with exceedingly lively eyes, 


him, as a short, stout-built man, 
who used 
to walk with great dignity to and from 
his dwelling in the Bonngasse, clad in 


the cloak of 


Thus, too, he was quite magnificently 


fashionable red the time. 


depicted by the court painter, Radoux, 
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wearing a tasselled cap, and holding a 
His 


wife—the Frau Kapellmeistermm—born 


sheet of music-paper in his hand. 


Josepha Poll—was not a helpmeet for 
him, being addicted to strong drink, and 
therefore, during her last years, placed 
in a convent in Cologne. 

The Bonngasse, which runs Rhipeward 
from the lower extremity of the Markt- 
platz, is, as the epithet gasse implies, not 
one of the principal streets of Bonn. 
Nor is it one 


standing the 


tf great length, notwith- 


numbers upon its house- 
fronts range so hieh,—for the houses of 
the town are numbered in a single series, 
and not street by street. In 1770, the 


centre of the Bonngasse was also a cen- 





tral point for the music and miusicians of 
Bonn. Kapellmeister Beethoven dwelt in 
No. 386, and 


abode of the Ries family. 


the 
The father 


tlector’s chamber musi- 


the next house was 
was one of the 
cians; and his son Franz, a youth of fif- 
teen, was already a member of the orches- 
tra, and by his skill upon the violin gave 
Thirty 
years afterward, /is son became the pupil 
of the 

In No. 515, which is nearly opposite 
the house of Ries, lived the 
Two of the were 


Court Theatre, 


yromise of his future excellence. 
I 
Beethoven in Vienna. 


Salomons. 
sisters singers in the 
and the brother, Johann 
Peter, was a distinguished violinist. At 


a later period he emigrated to London, 


gained great applause as a virtuoso, es- 
tablished the concerts in-which Haydn 
appeared as composer and director, and 
was one of the founders of the celebrated 
London Philharmonic Society. 

It is common in Bonn to build two 
houses, one behind the other, upon the 
same piece of ground, leaving a small 
court between them,—access to that in 
the rear being obtained through the one 
which fronts upon the street. This was 
Salomons dwelt, and 
November, 1767, 
Johann van Bee thoven brought his newly 


Helena 


blentz, widow of Nicolas Laym, a former 


the ease where the 
to the rear house, in 


married wife, Keverich, of Co- 


valet of the Elector. 


It is near the close of 1770. Helena 


Beethoven. 


[ May, 


has experienced “ the pleasing punish- 
ment that women bear,” but “ remember- 
eth no more the anguish for joy that a 
man is born into the world.” Her joy is 
in April, 


after his 


the greater, because last yea 
she buried, in less than a week 
birth, her first-born, Ludwig Maria,—as 


W 


the name still stands upon the baptismal 


records of the parish of St. Remigius, with 
the names of Kapellmeister Beethoven, 
and the next-door neighbor, Frau Loher, 
as sponsors. ‘This second-born is a strong, 
healthy child, and his baptism is recorded 
in the 
—the 
birth, by 


same parish-book, Dee. 17, 


1770, 
day of, possibly the day after, his 


The 


Kapellmeister is again godfather, but Frau 


the name of Ludwig. 


Gertrude Miiller, née Baum, next door 
on the other side, is the godmother. The 
Beethovens had neither kith nor kin in 


Ries 


friends, 


Bonn: the families and Salomon, 


their intimate were Israelites; 


neighbors, 
Loher and Miiller, at th 


roborative 


hence the appearance of the 
Frauen cere- 


mony of baptism ; 


evidence, that No. 515, 


a strong co! 
Bonngasse, was 
the actual birth-place of Beethoven. 

The child grew apace, and in manhood 


his earliest and proudest recollections, 


save of his mother, were of the love and 
affection lavished upon him, the only 
grandchild, by the Kape Iimeister. He 
had just completed his third year when 
the old man died, and the bright sun 


which had shone upon his infancy, and 
left an ineffaceable impression upon the 
child’s memory, was obscured. Johann 
van Beethoven had inherited his moth- 
effects 
visible in the poverty of the family. 
left the 


er’s failing, and its were soon 


He 


se for quarters in that 





2 ¢ 
2ONnN: 


house in the Rheingasse, near the upper 


steamboat-landing, which now errone- 
ously bears the inscription, Ludwig van 


Be ¢ thove ns 


His small inheritance was soon squan- 


Geburtshaus. 


dered; his salary as singer was small, 
and at length even the portrait of his 
In the 
Kapellmeister’s 


father went to the pawnbroker. 
April the 


death, the expenses of Johann’s family 


succes ding 


were increased by the birth of another 
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Anton 
Wegeler 


son,—Caspar Carl; and to this 


event Dr. attributes the unre- 


leating perseveran of the father in 
keeping little Ludwig from this time 


to his d uily lessons upon the piano-t rte. 
Both Wegeler and Win- 


deck of Bonn, sixty years afterward, re- 


Burgomaster 
membered haw, as boys, visiting a play- 
mate in another house across the small 
court, they often “ saw little Louis, his la- 


sorrows.” Cecilia Fischer, too, 


bors and 
a playmate of Beethoven in his early 
childhood, and living in the same house 
} 
old 


in her ave, ** still saw the little boy 


standing upon a low footstool and prac- 
in tears. 


ons, if any, the child had 


tising his father’s lessons,” 


W hat indi 
given of remarkable musical genius, we 


do not know,—not one of the many anec- 


dotes be ing upon this point having any 


trustworthy foundation in fact. Probably 


the father discovered in him that which 
awakened the |] of some time rivalling 


hope 
i 

the then 1 career of Leopold Mo- 

zart with little Wolfeang, or at least 

Saw reason to expect as much success 


with his son as had rewarded the efforts 
of his neighbor Ries with his Franz; at 
all 


Beethov« lh I i 


fourth year music 


events, we have the testimony of 
f, that “ already in his 
became his principal 

ind this it continued to 
id. Ye 
education in other respects was not neg- 
lected. He passed the 


course of 


employ met 


be to the e: t, as he grew older, his 


through usual 


wys of his time, not destined 
iblie schools 


for the universities, in the 





of the city, even to the acquiring of some 
knowledge of L 


guave was, as it still is, a necessity to ev- 


oY itin. The French lan- 
ery person of the Rhine provinces above 
the rank of peasant ; and Beethoven be- 
came able to converse in it with reason- 
able fluency, even after years of disuse 
and almost total loss of hearing. It has 
also been stated that he knew enough of 
English to read it; but this is more than 
doubtful. In fact, as a schoolboy, he made 
-no more, no less. 


The child 


me to have equalled or 


the usual progress, 


In music it wa 
Mozart seems alk 


*] 


surpassed the child Beethoven. 


otherwise. 


Ludwig 
VOL. L 54 
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soon exhausted his father’s musical re- 


sources, and became the pupil of Pteiffer, 
! toral Orchestra, 


chorist in the Elec a ge- 


nial and kind-hearted man, and so good 


a musician as ‘afterward to be 


appoint- 
ed band-master to a Bavarian regiment. 
: 


Beethoven alw Lys held him in grateful 


and affectionate remembrance, and in the 
days of his prosperity in Vienna sent him 
pecuniary aid. Ilis next teacher was 
Van der Eck 


that the boy’s progress was very r 


r, court organist, 


a prool 
apid, as 
this must have been the highest school 
With this master 
W hen 
his 


succeeded him 


that Bonn could offer. 
he studied the organ. Van der 


Eder 


Christian 


retired from oflice, successor, 
Gottlob Ni ele, 
also as instructor of his remarkable pupil. 


Wegeler 


eral 


and Schindler, writing sev- 


years alter the great 


compe ers 


death, state, that, of these three instrue- 


tors, he indebt- 


had 


studies 


considered himself most 


Pfeiffer, declaring that he 


ed to 
profited little or nothing by his 
Neefe, of 


upon his boyish efforts in composition he 


with whose severe criticisms 
complained. These statements have hith- 


Without doubt- 


ing the veracity of the two authors, it may 


erto been unquestioned. 


well be asked, whether the great master 
may not have relied too much upon the 
impressions received in childhood, and 
thus unwittingly have done injustice to 


Neefe. 


as organist 


The appointment of that musi- 
Electoral Court 
178], 
Ludwig had but just completed his tenth 


to the 


cian 


bears date February 15, when 
year, and the sixth year of his musical 
studies. These six years had been di- 
vided between three different instructors, 
—his father, Pfeiffer, and Van der Eder; 
and during the last part of the time, music 
could have been but the extra study of a 
schoolboy. That the two or three years, 
during which at the most he was a pupil 


of Pfeiffer, and that, too, when he was but 


six or eight years of age, were of more 


value to him in his artistic development 


than the years from the age of ten 
onward, during which he studied with 


Neefe, certainly seems an absurd idea. 


That the chorist may have laid a founda- 








. , 
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tion for his future remarkable execution, 
and have tostered and developed his love 


for music. is very probable ; but that the 


great Beethoven's marvellous powers in 
higher sph es of the art were in any 
vreat de ee owing to him, we cannot 
credit. Ilappily, we have some data for 


forming a.judgment upon this point, un- 
known both to Wegeler and Schindler, 
when they wrote. 

Neefe was, if not a man of genius, of 
very respectable talents, a learned and 
accomplished organist and composer, as 
a violinist respectable, even in a corps 
which included Reicha, Romberg, Ries 
He had been reared in the severe Saxon 
school of the Bachs. and befor: coming 


to Bonn had had much exm rience as 


musie di or of an op rati company. 
He knew the value of the maxim, Fesfina 
lente, and was wise enough to understand, 


that no | ity nd enduring structure can 














be reare unless the four lations are 
broad ar leep,—that sound and ex- 
haustive ly of canon, fugue, n 
t rpoint i is me ssary to t st 
devel pment of musical renius as m the- 
matics, phil yphy, and logic are to that 
of the sci and liter in He at 
once s é marvellous 
powel f Johann van Beethoven’s son, 
and ado » plan with him, whos 

Was, not ke him a mer youthful 
prodigy, but a great musician ant - 
poser in! I l. That, with this end in 


view, he sh ld have eriticized the bovy’s 


crude ositions with some sev« rity 
was perfectly natural ; equally so that the 
petted and bepraised boy should have felt 
the se criti I ns keenly. But the severity 


of the mas was no more than a neces- 


sary counterpoise to the injudicious praise 
of others That Beethove n, however he 


ken of Neefe to We: 


and Schindler, did at times have a due 


may have ler 








consciousness of his obligations to his old 
master, is proved by a letter which he 
g the 


joy and delight at find- 


wrote to him from Vienna, dur 





first transports of 


i 





ing himself the object of universal wonder 
and commendation in the musical circles 
of the great capital. He thanks Neefe 


o 


for the counsels which had vg iided him in 
his studies, and adds, “ Should I ever 
become a great man, it will in part be 


owing to you.” 





tor at Bonn, written in 1782, when Beet- 





hoven had been with Neefe but little 
more than a year, and which we unhesi- 
tatingly attr e to th pe ( Neeft 
himself, will give an idea of the course 
of instruction adopted by the master, and 
his hopes and expectations for the future 
of his pupil. It is, moreover, interesting 
as being the first public notice of him 
who for half a cent: ry has exe cised 
more pens than any other ai . The 
writer closes his list of musici s and 
singers 3 

. Lo van Beetho en ) oO the 
above-named ‘tenorist, a boy of eleven 














plays th ' rte with ere | and 
power, rea exceedingly well oht, 
and, to say all in a word, } nearly 
the wh Sebastian B s* We em- 
perirtes Klavier, placed in his hands by 
Herr Neefe. Whoever is juainted with 
this collection of preludes | C s in 
every key (whi h one can li lt 
non plus u f music) kno what 
this implies. Herr Ne so far 
as his otl ( s al ‘ him 
some ins in tho At 
l | exe! sing I { Do- 
and for his enco ent has 
ln tions composed by him 
for the piano-forte upon a 1 h* to 
be ¢ lat Mannheim. This young 
ger certainly deserves s h assistance 


as will enable him to travel. He will 
assuredly become a second Wolfgang, 
Amadeus Mozart, should he continue as 
he has begun. 











liebend Hiinden den Lorbeer.’ 





* The variations upon a 
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In the mere grammar of musical com- 


position tl 


1e pupil required little of his 
master. We have Beethoven’s own 
words to prove this, scrawled at the end 
of the thorough-bass exercises, afterward 


performe d, when st idying with Albrechts- 
wan 


erger. “ Dear friends,” he writes, “I 
have taken all this tro ible, simply to be 
able to fieure n ) basses correctly, and 
some time, perhaps, to instruct others. 
As to errors, I hardly needed to learn 
this for my own sake. From my child- 
hood I have had so fine a musical sense, 
f I wro corre tly without knowi 


uld be otherwise. 








Neefe’s object, therefore.—as was 
Haydn’s it a subsequent pe riod, — was 
to give his pupil that mastery of musical 
form and of his instrument, which should 


enal le him if once to pere eive the value 


of a musical idea and its most appropriate 
I 
treatment. The result was, that the tones 
of his pia 0-TOo! became to the youth i 
language i wl h his highest, deepest, 
— = S i 

subtilest musi ideas were expressed by 

I : 
his fingers as instantaneously and with as 


little thought of the mere sty le and man- 


ner of their expression as are the intel- 
lectual j of tl thoroughly trained 
rhetorician in words 

The good effect of the course pursued 
by Neefe with his ] | is visible in the 
next published on—save a song 
or two—of t boy th 

i S t x o-I 1 

I R 
A I { Max 
ian Fr most gracious Lord, by 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 


‘ } ‘ 
Aged eleven years. 


We cannot resist the temptation to 





add the eo illy bombas Dedication 
of these Sonatas to the Elector, which 
may very possibly have been written by 


Neefe, who loved to see himself in print. 








“ Alre n my fourth year Music began 
to be the principal ¢ lovment of my youth. 
hus early acqu ted 1 the lovely Muse, 
who tuned s | ! n ve 
won my 1 I oft have felt, gave me 
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hers in return. I have now completed my 


eleventh year; and my Muse, in the hours 


consecrated to hi 





fr, Olt whispers to me, ‘ Try 








i once, and \ te wn the harm S$ in 
t s ! a ‘ ears!’ thought I id 
} «} 1T¢ + of aut if ] 
What would he t say — My ti- 
midity had 1 ered But Muse 
willed it ;—I obe 1 and te. 

And now « 1, Most Illust is! venture 
to | tl I t 
ps of 7 And 1 hoy 

+ + ] 10U + + + u i } 
7 y } )- 
bat 0 ‘ Science and A have 
rf I rot 1 mag- 
' , ig t lent 

I t A | care 

| ¢ t.] tn 
ly I | it } il 

eff s A } 1 pur ( I 
c 11 r lown g usly, 
Most Exalte I i n a ! ung 
ithor, “Lup VAN BEETHOVEN.” 


“ These Sonatas.” says a most compe- 
- I 
tent critic,* “for a boy’s work, are, indeed, 


remarkable. They are bond fide compo- 
. ‘ I 


sitions. Ther no vagueness about 
them. . . . He has ideas positive and 
well pronounce 1, l he proceeds to de- 
velope them in a manner at once sponta- 


neous and low Me «2 Verily the | OY pos- 


sessed the vital ret of the Sonata form: 
he had seized its « yanic principle.” 
Ludwig has become an author! His 
talents are known and ippreciated every- 
where in Bonn. Ile is the pet of the 
musical circl in which he moves, in 


danger of being spoiled. Yet now, when 
he character is forming, and those hab- 
its, fe elings, tastes are be coming deve lop- 
ed and fixed, which are to go with him 
through life, he can look to his father nei- 


ther for example 1 or counsel. Hi idolizes 
his mother ; but she is oppressed with the 


cares of a family. suff ring through the 





improvidence and bad habits of its head, 
and though she had been otherwise situ- 
ated, the widow of Laym, the Elector’s 
valet, could hardly be the proper person 
to fit the young artist for future inter- 
course with the higher ranks of society. 
In the large, handsome brick house 
still standing opposite the minster in 


* J. S. Dwight. 
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Bonn, on the east side of the public 
square, where now stands the statue of 
Beethoven, dwelt the 


dren of Hofrath von Breuning. 


and chil- 
Easy 


in their circumstances, highly educated, 


widow 


of literary habits, and familiar with polite 
life, the family was among the first in the 
| he 


Beethoven’s 


city. four children were not far 


from Eleonore, the 


daughter, and Lenz, the third son, were 


young enol h to bec ome 


iis pu vils. In 
pul 





this family it was Ludwie’s good fortune 
to become 
Wegeler, 


nore, * | ec 


a favorite, and “ here,” says 
Eleo- 


made his first acquaintance 


who afterward married 
with German literature, especially with 
the poets, and here first had opportunity 
o cal 
cial lite.” 

He was Von Breu- 


nings as a son and brother, passing not 


gain the 


cultivation necessary for so- 
soon treated by the 


only most of his days, but many of. his 


nights, at their house, and sometimes 


spending his vacations with them at their 
country-seat in Kerpen, 1 small town 
on the creat road from Cologne to Aix 
la Chap« lle. With them he felt 
and unrestrained, and everything tended 


free 


at the same time to his happiness and his 
intellectual development. Nor was mu- 
1 cted. The the 
family were all musical, and Stephen, 
the eldest son, sometimes played in the 
Electoral Orchestra. 


sic negk members of 


No person possessed so strong an in- 
fluence upon the oft-times stubborn and 
wilful boy as the Frau von Breuning. 
She best knew how to bring him back to 
the performance of his duty, when neglect- 
ful of his pupils; and when she, with gen- 
tle force, had made him cross the square 
to the house of the Austrian ambassador, 
Count Westfall, to give the promised 
lesson, and saw him, after hesitating for 
a time at the door, suddenly fly back, 
unable to overcome his dislike to lesson- 
giving, she would bear patiently with 
him, merely shrugging her shoulders and 
remarking, “To-day he has his raptus 
again!” ‘The poverty at home and his 
love for his mother alone enabled him 
ever to master this aversion. 


Beethoven. 
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To the Breunings, then, we are in- 
debted for that love of Plutarch, Homer, 
Shakspeare, Goethe, and whatever gives 
us noble pictures of that greatness of 
that 
enabled the future composer to stir up 

the finest 


emotions, as with the wand of a magician 


character which we term “ heroic,” 


within us all and noblest 
The boy had an inborn love of the beau 
tiful, the tender, the majestic, the sub 
lime, in nature, in art, and in literature, 

together with a strong sense of the humor- 
With the Bri unines 


all these qualitic s were cultivated and in 


ous and even comic. 
the right direction. ‘To them the musical 
world owes a vast debt of gratitude. 
Beethoven was no exception to the 
rule, that only a man can be a 
True, 


correspondence shows at times an igno- 


ereat i 
great artist. in his later years his 


rance of the rules of grammar and orthog- 


raphy ; but it also proves, what may be 
determined from a thousand other indi- 
that he was a deep thinker, and 


that he had a mind of 


vations, 
no small degre: 
of cultivation, as it certainly was one of 
creat intellectual power. Had he devoted 
his life to any other profession than music, 
to law, theology , science, or letters — 
he would have attained high eminence, 
and enrolled himself among the great. 
But we have anticipated a little, and 
now turn back to an event which occur- 
red soon after he had compl ted his thir- 
teenth year, and which proved in its con- 
sequences of the highest moment to him, 
—the death of the Elector, which took 
place on the 15th of April, 1784. He 
was succeeded by Maximilian Francis, 
Bishop of Miinster, Grand Master of the 
Teutonie Order, a son of the Emperor 
Francis and Maria Theresa of Austria. 
A word upon this family of imperial 
musicians may, perhaps, be pardoned. 
It was Charles VI., the father of Maria 
Theresa, a composer of canons and music 
for the harpsichord, who, upon being com- 
plimented by his Kapellmeister as being 
well able to officiate as a music-director, 
dryly observed, “ Upon the whole, howev- 
er, I like my present position better!” His 
daughter sang an air upon the stage of 


‘1 














the Court’ 


1739, just 


‘heatre in her fifth year; and in 
before her accession to the im- 
perial dignity, being in. Florence, she sang 
Senesino — of Handelian 


a duet with 


memory—with such grace and splendor 


e, that 





of voi he tears rolled down the 


old man’s cheeks. In all her wars and 
amid all the cares of state, Maria The- 
Her 
put under the best instruc- 
thorough 


resa never ceased to cherish music. 
children were 
tors, and made musicians ; — 
Joseph, whom Mozart so loved, though 
the victim of his shabby treatment; Ma- 
Gluck and 
Max 


7 . | 7 
Franz, with whom we now have to ao,— 


ria Antoinette, the patron of 


I 
the head of his party in Paris; 


and so forth. 

Upon learning the death of Max Fred- 
ssor hastened to Bonn to 
Archiepiscopal and Electoral 


dignities, with which he was formally in- 


erick, his suces 


assume the 


vested in the spring of 1785. In the 


train of the new Elect yr, who was still 


in the prime of life, was the Austrian 
Count Waldstein, his favorite and con- 
stant Waldstein, like his 


than an 


‘ mpanion. 
amateur,—he 
rhe 


soon 


more 
e practical musician. 
i 


ry pupil of Neefe was 





pr 
brought to his notice, and his talents 
and attainments excited in him an extra- 
ordinary interest. Coming from Vienna, 


1 the 


where Mozart and Haydn were i 
i Gluck’s 
and 


rank of musicians 


full tide of their success, where 


operas were heard with rapture, 


where in the second 
and composers were such names as Sali- 
eri, Righini, Anfossi, and Martini, Wald- 
stein could well judge of 


the boy. Hi 


creatness, and ¢g 


ot 
the promise of 
foresaw at once his future 
ive him his favor and pros 
tection. He, in some degree, at least, re- 
lieved him from the dry rules of Neefe 


and 


theme ez 


taucht him the art of varying a 
and carrying it out to 
had pa- 
arance with the boy’s 
foibles, 


its highest deve lopment. He 


tience and fi 





failings and and, to relieve his 
necessities, gave him money, sometimes 
as gifts of his own, sometimes as gratifi- 
cations from the Elector. 


As soon 


as Maximilian was installed 
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in his new dignity, Waldstein 
for Ludwig the appointment of assistant 
not that Neefe needed 
him, but that he needed the small salary 


procured 
court organist ; 
attached to the place. From this time to 
the downfall of 
follows th it of Ni efe in the 
Calendar. 

Weveler and others 


] 


anecdotes 


the Elec torate, his name 


annual Court 


have preserve ] 
a variety of which illustrate 
the skill 


organist at this period, but we have not 


and 





space for them :—moreover, our object is 
rather to convey some distinct ide 

} 
h made 


knows he afterward became. 





training whi im what every lovy- 


er of musi 
Maximilian Francis was as affable and 


as he was passionat 


generous 
A news] 
’ i 


that he used to wall 


music, uper of the day records, 


I to walk about the streets of 
B ee ay ! 
sonn like any other ciuzen, and early 


became 

He often 

the palace, as upon a 
] 


Albert played violin, the 


very popular 


took part in the 


when “ Duke 
Elector viola, and Countéss Belderbusch 
piano-forte,” in a trio. He enlarged hi 
orchestra, and, through his relatior 
the courts at Vienna, Paris, and other 
capitals, kept it well supplied with all the 
new publications of the principal com- 
of the day, — Moz: Haydn, 
Pleyel, tl 


A and ot 
No be tter s¢ hool., { 


posers 
i 








1ers. 





*, for a young 


musician could there well have been than 
that in which Beethoven was now placed 
While Neefe took care that he continued 





classic models of 


his study of the great 

organ and piano-forte composition, he was 

constantly hearing the best ecclesiastical, 
| 


orchestral, and chamber music, forming 


his taste uj 
quiring a knowledge of what the ereatest 


ion the best 


models, and w- 


masters had acc omplished in their several 


directions. But as time passed on, he 


felt the necessity of a still larger field of 


observation, and, in the autumn of 1786, 


Neefe’s wish that his pupil might travel 
was fulfilled. He obtained—mainly, it is 
probable, from the Elector, through the 
good offices of Waldstein—the means of 


making the journey to Vienna, then the 
2 J ; 
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musical capital of the world, to place 


himself under the instructions of Mozart, 


then the master of all living masters. 


Few records have fallen under our no- 
visit. 
j 


late 


throw light upon this 


Seyfried, and Holmes, aft 


the surprise of Mozart at 


tice, which 


him, re 





hearing the 
boy. now just sixteen ve 
which he gave 


in intricate fugue theme, 


him, and his proph 


, that “ that young 





’ Ht 
man would some day make himself hear 


he world! 


Beethov« 


comp! ined of never having heard 


of in t 
It is said that 
The complaint have 


master play. must 


been. that Mozart never pl rved to him in 


private ° 


he attended none of the splendid series 


for it is absurd 


» suppose that 
PI 


of concerts which his master gave during 


that winter. 


The mvsterious brevity of this first Visit 
of Beethoven to Vienna we find fully X- 
plained in a letter {f which we wive a 


more literal than elegant translation. It 
is the earliest specimen of the composer’ 

I | 
correspondence which has come under 
ii was add d to a cer- 


our i! yt e,. ame 
tain Dr. Schade, an advocate of 


where the young) 








tarried some days upon his journey 
. r 15, 1787. 
“ HONORED AND MOST VALUED FRIEND 
“ WHAT you must t me I 1 easily 
con ean I ell- 
gro 1 s fi n 
unf ra t; but I . 1 to 
excu me, until I n } é 
rrou s on wi I e my apolo- 
gies wil ) I t t . 
from the m t \ irg, 
hay ss, and ] 1, began to 
leave t irer I 1 mv native 
e mo ] f 
I r, W cl ! vard, 
as the condi of m r’s health was 
criti 1) ed f ‘ with 
t = nuch 
but I em 
sick mother once more n | hindrances 
of little account, and aided me in overcoming 


all obstacles. 


“T found her still alive, but 


in a most piti- 
able condition. She was 


and 





in a consumption, 


| f+ 


about seven weeks since, aft 





Beethoven. 





remes of pain and suffering, 


died. She was to me such : 





mother,—my best of friends! 

‘Oh, who would be so happy as I, could 1 
still speak the sweet name, ‘ M ! nd 
have her hear ! And to w aI y 
speak? To the dumb, but lifelike pictures 








th h. 

ma, and the is ced , I that it 
end in $ n. or ‘ e sta ot 
mela y in ch | yw 1 tas 

Treat a { € is 1 ys " = t 
“Tma ri : nw I for 
ment il yt not that I shall re ; 
your S r my meg si e As ) 
tl thre Ua 5 u had t extra 
or S 1 f 3 ) ) ea 
in A g, 1 beg t e still 
t M S . s 
eal | é » « a mt « i 
the st— return. | 1 s 

pro ust ) n I 
“ You 1 ) 
] g it is ) 
re ' ir n " 
y rl so mu " 
en f son ore fit. I 
L. Vv. BEETHOVEN, 

( irt O to the | t Col ” 
We know also from « sources the 





extreme pove rty in 


family was at this period sunk. In its 


extremity, at the time when the mother 
died, Franz Ries, the violinist, came to 
its assistance, and his kindness was not 


forgotten by When Ferdinand, 


4 
sudwig. 


the son of this Ries, rea: hed Vienna in 
the autumn of 1800, and presented his 


father’s letter, Beethoven said, 


‘I can- 
not answer your father yet; but write 
ll him that I have not forgotten the 


That will fully sat- 


and te 
death of my mother. 
isfy him.” 

Young Beethoven, therefore, had little 
His father barely sup- 
ported himself, and the sustenance of his 
little 


and thirteen years of a 


time for illness. 


two brothers, respectively twelve 





e, devolved upon 
him. He was, however, equal to his sit- 
He pl ryed his organ still,_—th« 


, 
above all 


uation. 
instrument which was then 
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others he entered the Or- ind gentle disposition, an ardent lover 
. . _ : : 
chestra upon the viola; re- of music, and an agreeable singer, who 
‘ t yntment of chamber-mu- often came to Bonn and spent weeks with 
SK » the sete ud be- the Breunings. She seems to have play- 
g ’ engaged in the detested ed the coquette a little, both with our 
] : ¥ 
l oO It proves » an ] voun rtist and his nd St hen It 
energ ] that the motherless is not difficult to ne ¢} t upon 
. Mins ' 4] , ; . 
ith é afflicted w i- I ensitive and im] ig, when 
| o 
; which h 3 %f Lmeteih eet tin, Tx ee - 
im ¢ ( struggling against a ken of its appli y in tend 
‘ ] } 
state ilmo as orea 1 cents the then ne 
m rtun ness itself.” succeeded ) 
in Ove 1 securing the wel- l : ly 
fare father, and his broth- I i 
ers \\ } t Bonn finally, f she saw ho ) y n Aus- 
vears Car then eighteen, could trian, ( G l ndant 
support teachine mus and t Te nd 1 lo 
J l nticed to ( I s lef to S i nster- 
apotlh | her appears to ring his ) eauty 
have had t subsistence pro- Fraiilein W 
\ } hough no long " Wel old ’ i tl select 
ac ( < ; te | Chapel cle, cultiv vr | I Visi og 
for t ] 1, as it i ved, if I I i! - 
PI I 
, ' 
rem s ech ~ " be 
' } ' 
i es whi pre- wes 1 @ 1 ma 
Se! b> a " < } ( l V I 
are lat | L I 0 
| 
ord " ¢ lave it t { ! ] ‘ 
eX! 8] } i t I { ] ) i ] ] ‘ i 4 
; ( h h hat ‘ ( ' 2. 
who f 1 n his firmness in t W h he « ) that 
nitcl ‘sar itm 3 de ' vel 
R | boy upon tl tured to a I I in } ' 
piar l to ste of th his i Ferdi l 
. ’ 1 1 > _ 
mus \ ) | n- I ) W ( : 
ed | 1 attached to tl wi ew Beetho h, gives 
court 1 lor rt Co t us oli npse of | i t the or I 
Wald s tl T t | hor | Ona int s I n her 
biel 7 } ' } ‘ ’ 
Ww i s the work ¢ his pro- t i { t sof age 
probal to most readers, show- Gods re. Here they1 W er, who 
il t} t | 1 science which he in the ) e { ] 1 men- 
already ¢ 1 in his perforn ‘e of tioned that the cl h of the convent of 
: ' 3 . 
cl ‘ in the presence of tl , th ve of 
Elector. 1 been repaired l 
| 
We SC t I i l if Cc as ¢ eT im the new o , n} id | np ured, OF 
Breuning f ly, mingling familiarly with 
the best ety of Bonn, which he met 
at their house,—and even d sperately in 
, . ? 
love! First vith Fraiilein Jeannette 
d’Honrath, of Cologne, a beautiful and 
lively blonde, of pleasing manners, sweet 





ven 


must 


try it. The key was procured from the 
) ) I 
the friends gave him themes 


prior, and 
to vary and work out, which he did with 


1-7] ] +t 
such skill and beaut 
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peasants engaged below in cleaning the 
church, one after another, dropped their 
brooms and brushes, forgetting every- 
thing else in their wonder and delight. 

In 1790, an additidn was made to the 
Orchestra, most important in its influence 
upon the artistic progress of Beethove n, 
as he was: thus brought into d uily inter- 
course with two young musicians, already 
distinguished virtuosos upon their respec- 
tive instruments. The Elector made fre- 
quent visits to other cities of his diocese, 


often takir 





wf a part or the whole of his 
Chapel with him. Upon his return that 
summer from Miinster, he brought with 
him the two virtuosos in question,—An- 
dreas Romberg, the violinist, and now cel- 
ebrated composer, and his cousin Bern- 
hard, the greatest 


os 1" 
violoncellis 





t of his age. 
With these two young men Beethoven 


was often called to the palace for the 





private entertainment of Maximilian. 





Very probably, upon one of these ocea- 
sions, was performed that trio—not pub- 
lished until since the death of its com- 
poser—* the second movement of which,” 
says Schindler, “ may be looked upon as 
the embryo of all Beethoven’s scherzos,” 
is, in idea and form, of 
zart,—a proof how ear- 
master his i lol.” We 


know that it was composed at this pe 





riod, and that its author considered it his 


highest attempt then in free « omp sition. 

A few words must be given to the 
Electoral Orche stra, that school in which 
Beethoven laid the foundation of his pro- 


digious knowledge of instrumental and 


orchestral effects, as in the 





iumber-mu- 


sic at the palace he learned the unr 


valled eill which distinguishes his efforts 
in that branch of the art. 


he Kapellmeister, in 1792, was An- 





drea Lucchesi, a native of Motta, in the 





Venetian territory, a fertile and accom- 
plished composer in most styles. The 
concert-master was Joseph Reicha, a vir- 
tuoso upon the violoncello, a very fine 
conductor, and no mean composer. The 
violins were sixteen in number; among 
them were Franz Ries, Neefe, Anton 
Reicha,—afterward the celebrated direc- 


tor of the Paris Conservatoire-—and An- 
dreas Romberg; violas four, among them 
Ludwig van Beethoven; violoncellists 
three, among them Bernhard Romberg: 
contrabassists also three. ‘There were 
two oboes, two flutes,—one of them played 
by another Anton Reicha,—two clarinets, 
two horns,—one by Simrock, a celebrated 
player, and founder of the music-pub- 
lishing house of that nai 


ie still existing 


in Bonn.- three bassoons, tour tr mpt ts, 
and the usual tympani. 

Fourteen of the forty-th ee musicians 
were soloists upon their several instru- 
ments; some half a dozen of them were 
already known as composers. Four 
years, at the least, of service in such an 
orchestra may well be considered of all 
schools the best in which Beethoven could 
have been placed. Let his works decide. 


Our article shall close with some pic- 
tures photographed in the sunshine which 
gilded the closing vears of Beethoven’s 


Bonn life. They illustrate the charac- 





ter of the man and of the with 





whom he lived and moved. 

In 1791, in that beautiful season of the 
year in Central Europe, when the heats 
of summer are past and the autumn rains 
not yet set in, the Elector journeyed to 
Mergentheim, to hold, in his « ipacity of 
Grand Master, a convocation of the Teu- 
tonic Order. The leading singers of his 
Chapel, and some twenty members of the 
Orchestra, under Ries as director, follow- 
ed in two large barges. Before starting 
upon the expedition, the company assem- 
bled and elected a ki c, The dignity 
was conferred upon Joseph Lux, the 
bass singer and comie actor, who, in dis- 
tributine the offices of his court. appoint- 
ed Ludwig van Beethoven and Bernhard 
Romberg scullions ! 

A glorious time and a merry they had 
of it, following slowly the windings of the 
Rhine and the Main, now impelled by 
the wird, now drawn by horses, against 
the swift current, in this loveliest time of 
the year. 

In those days, when steamboats were 
not, such a voyage was slow, and not sel- 
dom in a high degree tedious. With such 
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the want of 


consideration of no importance, and the 


a company speed was a 
memory of this journey was in after years 
among Beethoven’s brightest. Those who 
know the 


conceive th t 


Rhine and the Main can easily 
should be so. The 


whole extent of the 


this 
route embraced the 


highl former river, 


famous 
from the Drachenfels and Rolandseck to 
the heights of the Niedk rwald 
Riidesheim, and that lov ly SeC 
the latter which divides the hills of the 


The 


above 


tion of 


Odenwald from those of Spessart. 


vovyagers 


local and historic interest. The old 
‘astles among them Stolzenfels and 
the Brothers—looked down upon them 
from their rocky heights, as long after- 
wards upon the American, Paul Flem- 


ming, when he journeyed, sick at heart, 
ancient Heidel- 


— Anderna h, 


Boppard, 


omed 


along the Rhine, toward 


bere. Quaint old cities 


with “the Christ,” ( home of 
Bacha- 
Mainz, 


seat ot 


seethoven’s mother, 


rach, Bingen—wel them; 


the Electoral city, and Frankfurt, 
the Empire. And still , 
banks of the Main, Offenbach, 
Aschaffenbureg, l 


and 
heim, where they left 


beyond, on the 
H inau, 
so onward to Wert- 
the Main and as- 
cended the small river Tauber to their 
plac e of destination. 


Among the 


ed and made me rry 


places at which they land- 
upon the 
Here 


1 to a more honorable 


journey 





derwald. King Lux 


was the ‘ 


advanced Beethove 


position in his court, -and gave him a 


diploma, dated from the heights above 
Ri le sheim, attesting his appointment to 
the new dignity. To this important doc- 


ument was attached, by threads ravelled 


from a boat 


a huge seal of pitch, 
pressed into a s nall box-cover, which 
gave the instrument a right imposing 
look,—like the Golden Bull in the Ré- 





mer-Saal at Frankfurt. This diploma 


from His Comic 


Majesty Beethoven car- 
ried with him to Vienna, where Wegeler 


saw it 


several years afterward carefully 
pre served. 


At As h iffenbure, 
dence of the Ele: 


vest 


tors of Mainz, Ries, Sim- 


the summer 


Beethoven. 
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= , 
rock, and the two Rombergs took Beet- 


oreat 


hoven with them to call upon the 
pianist, Sterkel. The 


the kindly, and gr 


received 


master 
young men 
them with a specimen of his powers. 
} 


style was in the highest degree graceful 
and ple ising as Fathe r Ric s des ribed 
it to Weveler, “somewhat lady-like.” 


Whiie he played, Beethoven stood by 





he most eager attention, 
ly comparing the effe 
produced by the player with those be 


longing to his own style, 1 


oh und hard, owil yf hi 





er rou » his constant 
practice upon the organ. It is said that 
** ae . - : 
this was his first opportunity of hearing 
i 3 s 
any distinguished virtuoso upon the piano- 
{norte : La vo think "T° : 
lorte, 1 mistake, we ink, for he must 


urd M 


Still, the delicacy of Sterkel’s 


have h 


] 
remarked. 


wzart in Vienna, as before 


style may well have been a new revela- 


tion to him of the powers of the instru- 


ment. | pon leaving the pi ino-forte, the 


master invited his your yg visitor to take 


his place. Beethoven was naturall 


y dil- 


fident, and was not to be prevailed with, 
until Sterkel intimated ibt whether 


av ck 


he could play his own very lithic ult va- 
riations upon the air, “ Vieni, Amore,” 
then published. 


Thus touched in a tender spot, the young 


which had been 


just 


author sat down and played such as he 


could remember,—no copy being at hand, 
—and then improvised several 


more difficult 


others, 
ae i . 
equally, if t 


not , to the sur- 


prise both of Sterkel and his friends. 
“ What raised our surprise to real aston- 
said 


‘was, that the impromptu varia- 


ishment,” Ries, as he related the 


story, 


tions were i 


1 precisely that graceful, 
pleasing style which he had just heard 
for the first time.” 

Upon reaching Mergentheim, music, 
music, became the order of 


and ever 


} 
1bD- 


the day for King Lux and his merry s 
jects. Most fortunately for the admirers 
of Beethoven, we have a minute account 
of two days (October 11 and 12) spent 
there, by a competent and trustworthy 
musical critic of that period,—a man not 
the less welcome to us for possessing soine- 

! 


thing of the flunkeyism of old Diarist 
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Pepys and Corsica Boswell. We shall 
quote somewhat at length from his letter, 
since it has hitherto come under the no- 
none of the 


tice of biowr iphers, and yet 


gives us so lively a picture of young 
Beethove n and his fri ads. 
“ On the very first day,” writes Junker, 


“T heard the om ull band which plays daily 





at dinner, during the stay of the Elec- 
tor at M: rventh im. The instruments 
are two oboes, two clarin two Dassool 

and two horns. These eight periormers 


may well be called 


One can ra ely hear music of the kind, 
distingui « | by su h pel ect u lity ot el- 
fect and such sympathy with each oth- 
er in th performers, and especially in 
which so high a d of ex $ al 
pt rfection of yi is reached. his | l 
appeared to me to differ from all others 
I have veard in tl is, hat it HAVS Mlisk 
of a higher order: on this « ym, for 
instance, it gave an arrangement o Mo- 
zart’s ove » to * Don Juan.’” 

It would be interesting to know what, 
if any, of the works of B ven f 
wind-insti iments belong to this pe i l 
of his life. 

‘Soon afier he di ner-musi ” contin- 
ues our Vv ‘ the play begat It was 
the opera, ‘ King Theod r,’ musi by Pai- 
sicllo. The part of Thee was sung 
Herr Niid , a powerful rer in trag 
scenes, and a good actor. A vet Was 
given by Herr Spitzeder, ood bass 
singer, it with too little action, and not 
always q ite t be in short, too cold. 
The inn-keeper was Herr Lux, a very 
good bass, and the best actor,—a man 
created for the comic. The part of 
Lizette was taken by Demoiselle Will- 
mann. She sings in excellent taste, has 


ssion, and a 
rr Miindel, 


| imself also a very 


powe r of 


lively, captivating action. Hk 


in Sandrino, proved 


very great expr 


fine and ple asing singer. The or 
was surpas ingly good, espet ii lly in its 
l forie, its careful crescen- 


piano an and 


Hen 


of scores, that great player, directed with 


do. remarkable 


Ries, that 


his violin. He is a man who may well 


be placed beside Cannabich, and by his 


Beethoven. 
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[ May, 


powerful and certain tones he gave life 
and soul to the whole. ..... 

“The next morning, (October 12.) at 
ten o’clock, the rehearsal for the concert 
began, which was to be given at court 


Herr Welsch 


(oboist) had the politeness to invite me 


at six in the afternoon. 


to be present. It was held at the lode- 
I 
received me with 


Hi re I was 


tness of the gentlemanly bear- 


ings of Herr Ries, who 


a hearty shake of the hand. 


ing of the members of the Chapel toward 





each oth r’. One heart, one mind ruies 
them. ‘ We know nothing of the cabals 
nd chi ery common; among us the 
I st pertect u nimity pre $ we 8 
I TLE ot one company, cherish for each 
( era ira ial aflection,’ said Sin rock 
to me, 


the esteem and respect in which thi 
‘ ip | siahus Wi h the } ( te J t as 
the rehearsal was to begin, Ries was sent 


for by the prince, and upon his return 


bre of} a bag of cold ‘Gentlemen,’ 
said rie I 3 eing the Electo ‘*s name- 
day, he sends you a present ol a thou ind 
thalers.’ 

‘And G l I was eve-witness of this 
orchestra’s surpassing ¢ I H I 
Winneberger, Kapellm ster at Wallen- 
stein, laid fore it a mphony of his 
own « ry i h was no ins 
easy OT eX esp i mv the V d- 
ins linen ich | Ll SeVE il solos ¢ n- 
r inte It went finely, he weve it the 
first trial, to tl great surprise of the 
COMpose r. 

An he ir after he dinnet I the 
concert began, It v is Opened \ a svVm- 
phony of Mozart ; then followed a recita- 
tive and uir, sung by Simonetti: ne a Vi0- 


loncello concerto, 


played by Herr Rom- 


berger [Bernhard Romberg]; fourthly, a 


symphony, by 


Righini, sung y Simonetti; sixthiy, 


Pleyel; fitthly, 





double concerto for violin and violone 
lo, played by the two Rombergs;: and the 
closing piece was the symphony by Win- 
neberger, which had very many brilliant 


passages. The opinion already express- 


1 
I 


ed as to the performance of this orches- 
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tra was confirmed. It was not possible 
to attain a higher deoree of 


Such perfection in the pianos, fortes, 


exactness. 


rinforzandos,—such a swelling and erad- 
ual increase of tone, and then such an 
almost impercepti dying away, from 


the most powerful to the lightest wecents, 
Pel ‘ , 1 
ll 30 me 


ird only 











! It would be « ilt to 
I rel 1 in which the vio- 
lins and hroughout in such 
excellent hands 
We 7} r Junker’s enthusiastic 
des pti fr tne t o Romlx S, Thi rely 
rem vy word i Ss act nt 
of them ( ine i th - 
cal pr li s of Euro pe th 
entire | und fi s of 
their I ( of tl 
lett tM iat t ] 
was und tandard B ven 
had i I lw pas- 
sages strumen \ h so 
olten 7 I 3 to hes- 
tras ¢ | sIOns W hat 
J I ] tl ] ny i 
bre I ed tl | 
I ( ) Ss or th ( hap l 
wi i ] t S t 2 
yt I] ~ ! y their 
Y e ” = The 
as ( ] i } Is vi y 
f r e all 
pcoy ct n ( und 
I 
of blame ( mn 
of « ) t l At 
the « urred s 
wer mmo 1 by the 
mu os ) l nd 
move t i @ § t led 
do rreat ops But 
al . l ™ ! eood 
humo ed face 1 is \ - 
} At the « t of som 
lit ke Pp ld ] ive n, under 
the ons = hoa: non folls 
The of the Chapel, almost 
without ¢ yn in the est years, 
glo \ men of culture an 
fine } ila rance They form 
truly hen one adds th 
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splendid uniform in which the Elector 
has clothed them,—red, and richly trim- 
med with gold.” 


And 


Beethoven, just completing his twenty- 


now for the impression which 


first year, made upon him. 
“] hear l also 
i the d 


one of the greatest of 
ir, good Bee thove n, some 


whom 





se’ n in 
not per- 
probably because the in- 
] it here wa not to his mind. It is 
on ( Spath’s make and at B nn he 
] Ss upon one by Steins r But what 
V finitely preferable to m I heard 
him extemporize in privat L was 
even Imnvi i to p ypose a th ‘ him 
»v y Phe greatness of nabie, 
lier] hearted man is a virt Oso, 1 \ n 
I oO} m, be s ely es imated f n his 
almost inexhat le wealth of s, the 
G I i tic stvle o es 
sion in his playing, and the ‘ ‘ u 
t which he spl ys I } e- 
i no one thing which he | s, that 
r luces to the or ess « irtist 
[ ha h rd Vo | I ipon I { ct, 
] I he 1 him on that ir ner 
have often heard him, heard him by th 
hour tovethe und never failed to er 
his astonishi or exe } but B t. 
hoy l l ddi ion to the exe n, has 
ie r clearnes nd weight of idea id 
more expre mn in sh ‘ ore 
as an ulagio or lle vTo p ver. ] ih 
t] members of this markal orchestra 
ire, wit t exception, his adn I nd 
ull ear whenever | plays. Yet he i 
exceedingly modest and free from ] pre- 
tension He howe r, acknowk ito 











le him to make, he had 
sel playing of the most 
distinguished virtuosos that excellence 
which he supposed he had a to 
expect. His style or tre iting his i 1 
ment is so different from that usually 
adopted, that it impress s one with the 


idea, that by a path of his own discover 


we 
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he has attained that height of excellence 
whereon he now stands. 
press 


“ Had I acceded to the ] 


treaties of my friend Beethoven, to which 





gf en- 
Herr Winneberger added his own, and 
remained another dav in Mergentheim, 
I have no doubt he would have played to 
me hours ;. and the day, thus spent in the 


society of these two creat artists, would 


have been transformed into a day of the 
highest bliss.” 

Doubtless, Herr Junker, judging from 
the enthusiasm with which you have writ- 
ten, it would have been so; and for our 
sake, as well as your own, we 
wish you had remained ! 

Again in Bonn,—the master’s 


young 


last year in his native city, 


that petite 


perle. It was a fortunate circumstance 


for the development of a genius so pow- 


erful and original, that the place was not 
one of such importance as to call thith 
any composer or pianist of very reat 


eminence,—such a 
the 


moved, and be 


one as 


musical sphert in which he 


ruled 
ome an object of imita- 
tion to the young student. Beethoven’s 
instructors and the music 


lived 


fully able to ground him firmly in the 


il atmospnet! 


in which he and wroueht 


were 
laws and rules of the art, without re- 
straining the natural bent of his genius. 
His taste for orchestral music, even, was 
ck veloped in no partic ular school, formed 
upon no single model,—the Electoral band 
playing, with equal care arid spirit, 
from the presses of Vienna, Berlin, Mu- 
Mozart, 


however, was Beethoven’s favorite, and 





nich, Mannheim, Paris, London. 
his influence is unmistakably impressed 
upon many of the early compositions of 
his young admirer. 

But the youthful genius was fast becom- 
ing so superior to all around him, that a 
wider field was necessary for his full de- 
velopment. He need d the opportunity 
to measure his powers with those of the 
men 


who stood, by general consent, at 


the head of the art; he felt the necessity 


"a different 
could be 


Mozart, it is true, had just pass- 





of instruction by teachers of 
and higher character, if 
found. 


any 


Beethoven. 


{ May, 


still Vienna ret 


great metropolis of music 


ed way, b it 


ined the 
ind thither his 


hopes and wishes turned. An interview 
with Haydn added strength to these hopes 
, 


and wishes. This was upon Haydn's re- 


turn, in the spring of 1792, after his first 
visit to London, where he had composed 
for and directed in the concerts of that 
Johann Peter Salomon in whose house 


Beethoven first saw the light. The 


eran composer, on his way home, came to 
Bonn, and there accé 
from the Electoral 


fast in Godesberg. 


pted an invitation 


| 
Orchestra to a break- 
Here Beethoven was 
introduced to him, and placed before him 


offered for per- 


cult for the wind-instruments in certain 


H 1\ In ex 





ind encouraged him ntinue in the 
path of musical c¢ npos n Ne« ilso 
hints to us that Haydn was greatly im- 
pressed by the ll of tl oO yy man as 
a piano-torte vi oso. 

Ha V Bee ven ¥ $s now is Wwe 
have seen, free from the burden of sup 
py rting h yo x brothers, and needed 
but the means for his j 

In November of | vear.” writes 
Ne in 1793, “ Ludw van B 
second court organist, and 
pm one of the first of living ] 
left Bonn for Vienna, to pertect himself 
in composition under Hayd: Haydn 


intended to take him with him upon a 


nothing 


A few days or Ww eks then, betore com- 
plet L his twen = nd ve 7; tho- 


enna a second time, to 


entered Vi 


enjoy the example and instructions of 


him who was now universally acknowl- 
e d the head of the musical world: to 


the pi 


measure his powers upon ino-forte 
} 


ie greatest virtuosos then lin ing: to 


start upon that career, in which, by un- 

itable 
Til 
| 


never-tiring effort—ali 


wearied labor, indor perseverance, 
ke under the 


sick- 


ness and in health, and in S} ite of the 


and 


smiles and the frowns of fortune, in 


} 7 


saddest calamity which can befall the true 
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artist,—he elevated himself to a position, 


which, by every competent judge, is held 
to be the highe st yet attained in pe rh ips 
the grandest dk partment of pure music. 
Beethoven came to Vienna in the full 
vigor of youth just emerging into man- 


hood. The clouds which had settled 


over his childhood had all passed away. 


All looked bright, j yyous, and hopeful. 
Though, perhaps, wanting in some of the 


refinements of polite life, it is 





graces and 
clear, from his intimacy with the Breuning 
family, his consequent familiarity with the 


best soci y at Bonn, the 


in hanging 
kindness of Count Waldstein, the explicit 


Junker, that he was not, 


testimony o 


could not have been, the young savage 


which some of his blind admirers have 
represented hin The bare supposition 
is an insult to his memory. That his 


A WORD TO 


of probity and honor was most 
acute, that he was far above any, the 
slightest, meanness of thought or action, 


of a noble and magnanimous order of 
mind, utterly destitute of any feeling of 
servility which rendered it possible for 
him to cringe to the rich and the great, 
and that he ever acted from a de ep sense 
of moral obligation,—all this his whole 
subsequent history proves. His merit, 
both as an artist and a man, met at once 
full recognition. 

And here for the present we leave 
him, moving in Vienna, as in Bonn, in 
the higher circles of sox iety, in the full 
sunshine of prosperity, enjoying all that 
his ardent nature could demand of es- 
teem and admiration in the saloons of 


} 


the great, in the society of his brother 


artists, in the popular estimation. 


THE WISE 


Lov E hailed a little maid, 


} 


- ; : 
R mping through the meadow: 


Heedless in the sun she playe d, 


Scornful of the shadow. 


“ Come with me,” v 


vhispered he ; 


« Listen, sweet, to love and reason.” 


“ By and by,” she mocked reply ; 


“ Love’s not in season.” 


Years went, years came; 


Light mixed with shadow. 


Love met the maid again, 


Dreaming through the meadow. 


“ Not so coy,” urged the boy ; 


“ List in time to love and reason.” 


“ By and by,” she mused reply ; 


“ Love’s still in season.” 


Years went, years came; 


Licht changed to shadow. 


Love saw the maid again, 


Waiting in the meadow. 


“ Pass no more; my dream is o’er; 


I can listen now to reason.” 


“ Keep thee coy,” mocked the boy ; 


** Love’s out of season.” 





- 
- 
' 
» 
; 
: 


‘ 
‘ 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 


Tuere are more than thirty thousand manity, not merely of special toil. Trad 








preachers in the United States, whereof closes the sh P 3 his busin ss-pen, we ll 
twenty-eight thousand are Protestants, wiped, is laid up for-to-morro e: the 
the rest Catholics—one minister to a  account-book is shut—men thinking of 
thousand men. They make an exceed-_ their trespasses as well as their debts. 
in ereat ar -mostly x i us, often For six ad tys, aye, an l so 1 nv 1 iol ts, 
s lenving and earnes Nay, some- sroad roars with the m 
i s you find them men of large talent which sets this wav and t t 3s WwW | 
p ips even of ¢ ~ No thirty thou- = and tid p up and dow: H noisy 
sand farmers, mechanics, | ers, doctor is this great channel of | wherein 
ol uders have so much of that book- Hun ty 1 to l fro, 1 running 
k ing whi is popula called ‘ Edu- into shoy me | i down » cellar 
PY 
cathon then dash« h oh ip the ta bank 
No class has such « rtunit for to « down again a < d Ip 
infl we, such means of power ‘ 1 and be lost in the general fl ! What 
now th pres rank ond to the pul; a fringe « { m colors t I n on 
som of tl old tradit lal resp t f eithe sid ind what ra | float 
the theocratic cl col $s in service the 1, with 1 e varied ness 
apd waits upon the mir s. It has’ than the Queen of Shel ed of 
‘ down from Celti | T ) | 7 on when she « ted f 
ia ! ] ! | ( :' irs bel lu II ew Sol n! sul 
wl trans | to a Roman priesthood still Bro iq stre ok- 
the alleg we on pa 1 to the servants ing sober r n dull f but 
of ad q ferent f 1 the Cath- a ger I ir of many milly 
( I Pu s founded an ecel floy vl the eccl 
‘ ul ire] which 1 vy no me open to let them in. TI ‘ nel of 
( ed yet V t I t na l s} nk to a ] h- 
( ( p ypl o there w m 1 ( Eve n th B m- 
é spect for such ly wo I ( seven i pn to 
| mantie; n is wholly go the 1 V n } h 
VW 1 person | mean ot ¢ ro ot] : 1 for tl ( | oO 


ce it the me¢ e-house, which is al the bell At 1 fan rs ng 

the ¢ usa q the golden mile- habit be them d ol m- 
‘ ory, men ible at the ( 
1 nestle tl Ives devoutly ! a 





iron apron and arrays him in clean hu- many little private pens. With dumb, 
man clothes,—a symbol of universal hu- yet eloquent patience, they | up list- 
less, perhaps longing, for such fodder as 

: he may pull out from his spi | mow 

and shake down before tl What he 
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scien nail ; _— i ° s 4 ° . 
Other speakers must ha some mag- olence, |} ty are the prizes the vame 1s 

netism ol personal power or publi pu tor. He digs through the sand, 

tation to attract men; but the minister and bids men build on the rock of aves. 


, ho men have such opportunity 


swer be he « il ul l even when the y ( " spee h ind: power as tl se thirty thou- 
are not s hers are drawn by him. sand ministers. What have they to show 
Twice a week, nay, three times, if he for it all? The hunter, fisher, wo dman, 
will, do they | him their « to be miner, farmer, mechanic, has each his 





: ‘ ; 
o a } , cess to n B t of ministers to show how much 
« | i t! c ( l ] iowlec y fiven wh v ‘ lance, 


0 it ie 
I ( s, his lofti spir- best men answer. 
, , , . , 

1 ] | rich and the poor ] ministet army 1 be separated 


oO m rl ] f tiie ( ld 

] f } } 

lo face - ( n s ed in 
ed by h 1. The young n I work is negative, « 





‘ » ali als Ww ( Ss, fT my 
| 
hope is man God a er ( 1 ‘ 
as con to t] . } : or et : +} 
ee | th 
} r 1 ] 1 ’ 
youth o1 r} are t of t el, they do 


P enid » 4 } p . cl iN Viev Ultra- 
fe | . Neology,” I on,” Dis- 
oO Ver I l ( I “ ( IR { he lays 
1 the 7 me! i ¢ ] l I : 5 \ ly upon 
’ e « L «I 1,” «P Infidelity,” 
temp i t I “A > “Ty S lism ” ; 
S h s I t - 1 tl ol ( ( ( I Ss them 
tion, a whit s - throug! vet he 1 ‘ ivs the 
telline ’ Yu . Or — S 1] : wie 
ol n ( | pl It | V Tn ke 
‘ At , ; we ] ar t >t ( " h Nl ' earnest 





must no l the statutes from the beginning hitherto. Their work 
en, char I is t clouds, but must sd cing; they have always a bur- 
x his eye on the bright particular star den against something. Obsta decisis is 
of Justice, the ne yesterday, to-day, their motto,—* Hate all that is agreed 


and for - To him, office, money, upon.” When the “cont ary-minded ” 
are called for, the Church Termagant 


holds up its hand. A turbulent people, 





and a troublesome, are these sons of 
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brotherhood of 


The ir ouly 


thunder, -a universal 


come-outers. concord is dis- 


agreement. It is not often, perhaps, that 


the rest 


of men, but a superior aptitude to find 


they have bette: thoughts than 


fault; their growling proves, “ not that 


’ ; ' , 
themselves wise, but others weak. 


So 


are 
heir pulpit is a brawling-tub, “ full 
signifying nothing.” 


of sound and fury, 


They have a dk al 


of thunder, and much 


lightning but no light, nor any continu- 
ous irmth. on! spasms ot h at. Odi 
pres n laudare abs em,—the Latin 


tells their story. They come down and 
trouble every Be thesda in the world. but 


heal 


them, 





none of the unpotent fo 


They have a rage for fault-finding, and 
betake 


are sent to Bedlam. Men of all d 


themselves to the pulpit as others 


. 1 . 1.1 4 . 
nations are here, and it is a deal of mis- 


chief thev do.—the worst, indirectly, by 





m ik ing a sober man distrust 





re] us 
faculty they app il to, and set his face 
against all mending of anything, no mat- 
ter badly it is broken. ‘These Theu- 
dases, boasting themselves to be some- 


leading men off to perish in 


fri 


the Vv *erness vhten « very sob man 
from all thought of moving out of his 
bad neighborhood or seeking to make 
it better But this Is a small portion 
of the ecclesiastic host. - Let us be tol- 
erant to their noise and bigotry. 


Last of all is the Church Le me ficent or 


Constructant. Their work is positive, 
critical of the old, creati also of the 


new. They take hold of the strongest of 
all human faculties—the religious,—and 


use this great river of G 


of 


ow, to 


water, to moisten hill- 
saw-iills, and drive 


the wheels in great factories, whi 


turn lonely 


h m ke 
a metropolis of manufactures,—to bear 


1) : : 
alike the lumberman’s logs and the trad- 


er’s ships to their appointed place; the 
stream feeding many a little forget-me- 
Men of all denomi- 


nations belong to this Church Catholic 


not, as it passes by. 
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yet 


1 : 
aul are ol 


erhood of Human 


loves manifo! 


le themselves 
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, the broth- 


the one spirit 


one persuasior 





ess of form. 
little 


They troub- 


about Sin, tl 





versal but invisible enemy whom the 
Church Termagant attempts to shell and 
dislodge ; 1 are very busy in attacking 
Sins. J ministers of religion would 
rout Dru I ss and W: n I rance 
Idlen I Covetousnes \ 
II and P | yice ot ! ! r 
pa or refl ve ambitio } t} 
W . O ‘ nis to bud t] 
cut wn the forest and s e off the 
wild beasts | ! pla e the h « ] 
cro} | ,andimen. I 1 
the howling ness, they l have 
the v 0 city, full of « nd 
weal h i l w h kne ‘ ( l 
with love Llo often are t! I 
ce worl ! » savage | i sf 
oO i ] ( h of fall or { “ oO 
the 1 k and the TO} of wol or 
bear, and « s out, “ A des e and 
dang ! he has no ‘ r 
f the t wilderness, | would 
i sin ul i with 
im ! IS wain t lest OvV- 
‘ and in place of the d oods 
rked in 1 few wild be | » 
er m ] 1 whole Ne England 
of civili has come up! The minis- 
ter of this ¢ ch of the Good Samari- 
tans d t poor that y, and the 
father him that hath 1 | Ip 
him he | s the widow’s eal sing 
for joy und ti blessing of such are 
re uly to Pp h comes on ] he 1S 
eves to the nd, feet to the lame: the 
cause of evil which he kr s not he 
searches ot reaking the s of the 
wicked to piu me spirit out « their 
tect] In a orld of work, he would 
have no idler in the market-pla in a 
world of bread, he would not eat his mor- 
sel alone while the fatherless has no wht; 
I would he see any perish for want of 
clothing He knows the wise God made 
man for a good end, and provided ade- 
quate mean thereto; so he looks tor 


them where 


world of matt 


they were pl wed, in the 


er and of men, not outside 
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ith So he entertains every eral stump-speakers were specially de- 
Truth, | s ilso into the crowd tailed to overtake and offset him. But 
of new O ig to find others of the one man surrounded the manv. 
their kin: { the new thought does not Searcely is there a Northern minister so 
lodge in tl eet ypens his doors to bitterly hated at the South. 7 slave- 
the trav il to entertain traders, border-ruflians, the ed 
trangers " have also officials know n« Hig er i \ Hal 
thereby ter ied «angels unawares. nor Devil can make then f et 
He does t ir the great multit 4, they fear the terrible whip of H 
nor d i ot a few fan s Ward Beecher. 
make him The time has not com g 
I'l ( { has a long _ be far distant! analyz I 
p I xl count up his m Bu 
man i l i ( there a ertain ) $ 
And y ! ha which ac nt for his 
But 1 1 | rivate ac- the honor paid hin 
oun ( DO is he Mr. Beecl ] ‘ not} . 
must and writes « peak sti f ntaneo I g 
bis y | sm h ] l s Many mer se fT in ( - 
dest Ll ¢ act dant ( on he | e tanks o I 
mouth, FACIAMUS nd barrels of well-wa | t m- 
betak« I ereat Ww K ol ises is n pring, at it I 
level | y of knowl- A mounta it Mr. B er 
edac { with fresh, living it 
Mr. B ! to this Cl h He has ¢ t N 3 
Const H ) ‘ 1ent the symbolical value of 1 \ 
men é tive and its eff on ma 
preacl N { l He has great fellow 0 
Stat e so widely joys and s vs of men. H e he is 
beloved H Otta- ilways on side of the s 1 
wa as B Ife has the largest especially of the or sed r- 
Prot \ l l mons and | t $ ind 1 { ] - 
in ung I nal - dears him to 1 ions 30 ws 
te t I H I i- upon him the | ed a G a 
bers M VW G 1, Tex- few Pharisees ym t ~ 
is, Cal W 
Men |! ! nal _ 
tion, a | } - 
1 Sund | 
men from y Sta n the Union fix ‘ 
their eves instructed by his : 
sermo his prayers. Hi 
is the 1 f American | - 
cal jo $ the bright | ieee R28 
part Y constellation called ‘ . ’ t Cor } 
the “Ir n k up to and that 3 é ! 
bless ft L ind learn there- I 38 ites f I y m 
from tl es. He is on . sé ; In t 7 7 
of the bulwarks m in Kansas — ™0ther’s chamber | ehigg Bnet 
ily. Here t | learns it ther, 
1 deta i He was 1 great force in . night. angels tr It r Holy 
the last Pr ntial campaign d sev- of H 
VO! I 777) 











How well he understands the ministry 
of grief! 


s laid in the loom 





but God d nd his heart is a 

+ ] ry 
+ + | 
other is s struck a 





nat I f back 1 for carrying 
th re ‘ s white or blac us the 














1 ! s chang- 
g s sha ‘ 1 appear 
to Ss the r ta high « rs 

He loves children, and the boy st 
fresh in his manhood. 





1 ri I ti 
st ’ t \ from 1 
boys « t I t 
N t s I | mane 
( the j ) 
{ I te cit 
( 1 t " 
‘ It 
t » 1cniu 
Ar 





th yDo wl n ] scourges with 
hea evangelical whips,—but the ten- 
dere Cc) in love for earnest men 
strugeling after nobleness 


wl tl reds and 
TealouUsi¢ iy ene 
“M I se the ref nts as 


a spider uses his web, to ca 
on, that they may be m 
Christian men should use 
principle: 
to those who are less than I.” 
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He values the substance of 1 


than his accidents. 





me i S$ got t 
iower S $s, 80 that ti 
} } vr f 

s 8, ving 1 
t I t 3 a tions € 
sending i sides blos 1 
tering f Phat his tas 
vate ¢ ll th ~ 
’ ) 3 | 

r » ! r 


Mr. Beecher’s Gi 


1° . 
pul inthropic ¢ 


11 has tl 
jualities of J 


reth, with omnipotence ad 


emotion « 


nons I u i t 
power « earth in the 1 
and flows of spring 


' 4 ; 
‘ f 1 
n 1 
S ( é 


ind s M « 

‘\ + { 
into the t soul ca 
iu Ss. ¢ ce 
tributes of Grod hut a 2 
ab lt l Unive 
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more 
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flown out « 


of a mighty 


} 
hh il 
1 
‘H 
whi 
1 + 
r 
era 
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} 
wi 
} 
ol ir 
K ‘ 
\ 
\\ 
irc 
em 
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clasp 
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1d, faster than sparks out unto thee?’ But men 0 the doo 


look down, not up, and 











t the alone! LetitgotoGodas itis that men sigh on, g 

sy! led enough. It is soul wants, but only that it needs somet 

ch for it to rise above the distrac- Our yearnings homesickness eave 

h environ it. Let aman teach the Ur sighings are for God; just as children that 
» fall. tl ls how to shape cry themselv« asleep away from home, and 
ind move their airy rounds, the sob in their slumber, know r u sol 

w to cherish and garner the uni- for their parents. The s s inarticulate 
lance: but let him not teach a #™oanings are the affections yearning r the 


on whom the Holy Ghost doth Infinite, but having no one to t them W 


it is that ails the 





“T feel sensitive about theologies. Theolo 
( gy is good in its place; but \ t 
hoof upon a living, palpitating, human heart, 








my heart cries out against 
hat field { There are men marcel r along in tl 
ed! By as much as the val-  agmnany of Cl 5 on ¢ - 
1s its ss, 18 it now the | + + ite of - 
! Such to m God . I ne } . B 

















la ircle ) It m who 1 1 
' 
‘ en-f e entered! earth. if G . ” } 
sis heart-know t God's 
‘ j yi | 
, ? tea true wealtl often 
l | ure nd 
' P st 1 the c I 
I tt re- ; 
nt Ww 
' forms I 7 
many al y I r 
l ‘ Ss in 
might teach I 
~ D> « nh 
9 \ n 
a } ] 1 } 
ye em c ¢ 
side som Id g i s 1 
5 li »] s 1 ens 
I 3 . 
f hr 
- of ¢ ‘ 1} le + } 
5 8) 
g } } ‘ 
O swe | 
é ur er dreamed. 
\\ g ig 
1 \ r < Ir 
W icrilegious He has eminent int 3 








1, that we ma earch the secret ful to his own soul, and to eve ry dele 


nor spoil you, that we may gated trust. No words are needed here 








, on o »’ as proof. His life is daily argument. 
ids ’ - eaiiatiee The public will understand this; men 
, ne Bibl whose taste he offends, and whose the- 

} ‘ Z ‘ * ology he shox ks, or to whose philosophy 

é ve hi he is repugnant, have confidence in the 
into deat the mot! integrity of the man. He means what 

— W 1 be the ; he says, is solid all through. 
| ind t t ns ol 

aii l his life, should “ From the beginning, I educated myself to 

! speak along the line and t current of my 





I was led 


s door. to adopt this course. I would rather speak 








Christ standing over against it, and the truth to ten men than blandishments and 


think there 
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“The most dangerous 


day is the infidelity of rich and orthodox 


tion is growing is God’s 





own charter of change.” 


“ There is no class in society who can so ill 


afford to undermine the conscience of the 


+ + 


community, or to set it loose from its moor- 





ings in the eternal sphere, as merchants who 
live upon lence and credit. 

which we or paralyzes this is 

beams fi > foundations of the merchant's 








Imost seem as if there were a 








certain d ry of art which leads men who 
k tl g one thing to do another 
1 \ tlerent « | men have set 
up in their 1« ] lows the sym- 
bolisms o tues and nd the images 





now, what does the but mock the 
separatic und pr l tions of Christian 
men For tl it t ence ch one 
takir e ¢ I ] there e bluse 
Chri < . ( , there are vel 
low ints ad « ‘ there ire purple 
Christ s lg ( " but how fi 
ire pur hite ¢ t unitir 
t cardi gr r r not f 
rat ut < } } manhe 
{ 

I ! 1 r house, 

D t of Truth 
set i ! i 

( s th rd that men use 
when D l l wy over God's 
ecnuu 

as } God I 
is in t lor for 
God 1 ull popu 3 
of th r 


But this was first said by Frederic 
Douglas, and better: “ O with God is 


a majority.” 


















ay, 
to drive ne upo I st 
lies, therefore e those whose |} i e 
but whose handle is true.’ 

“It is not convicti f trutl ( 
men good; it is moral consciousness of 
truth.” 

“ A conservative young man has wound up 
his life before it was unreeled. We « x pect 
old men to be conservative; but when a na 
tion’s young men are so, its funeral-bell is 
already rung 

i , in time, will de the stu- 
dent; f marrow from his own bones 


with which he fills his lam 

A great-hearted, eloquent, fervent, live 
man, full of religious emotion, of human- 
ity and love,—no wonder he is dear to 
the people of America. Lon may he 
bring instruction to the lecture associa- 
tions of the North! Li ng may he stand 
in his pulpit at Brooklyn with his heay- 
enly candle, which goeth not out at all 
by day to kindle the devotion and pit ty 
of the the usands who cluster around him, 


and carry thence light and warmth to all 


the borders of the land 

We should do inju tice to our own feel- 
ings, did we not, in closing, add a word 
of hearty thanks and commendation to 


the Member of Mr. Beecher’ Cone 


gation to whom we are ind ed for 





a volume that has civen us so mu hl 
pleasure The selection covers a wide 
range of topics, and testifies at once to 
the good taste and the culture of the 
editress. Many of the finest passages 
were conceived and uttered in the rapid 
inspiration of speaking, and but for her 
admiring intelligence and care, the elo- 
quent e, wit, and wisdom, whi h are he re 
preserved to us, would have faded into 
air with the last vibration of the preach- 


ers voice. 


nee a Ns ce cenit 
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MERCEDES. 


Unpver a sultry, yellow sky, 
On the yellow sand I lie; 
The crinkled vapors smite my brain, 


I smoulder in a fiery pain. 


Above the crags the condor flies ; 
He knows where the red gold lies, 





He knows where the diamonds shine ;— 


If I knew, would she be mine ? 


Mercedes in her hammock swings ; " 
In her court a palm-tree flings 
Its slender shadow on the ground 


The fountain falls with silver sound 


Her lips are like this cactus cup ; 
With my hand I crush it up: 
I tear its flaming leaves apart ; 


Would that I could tear her heart 


swt RN en cee cmt 


Last night a man was at her gate; 
In the hedge I lay in wait: 
I saw Mercedes meet him there, 


By the fire-flies in her hair. 


I waited till the break of day, 
Then I rose and stole away ; 
I drove my dagac r throuch the gate ;-— 


Now she knows her lover’s fate 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOSWELL. 


thereabouts, which, I take it for 





‘HIS p ilar record is noteworthy’ page or 
mtaining a paper by my eranted, will be contained in the period- 
Professor, with a poem or two ical where this is found, m less it differ 
annex tercalated. I would suggest from all other public itions of the kind. 
to young | ns that they should pass Perhaps, if such young people will lay the 
over it the present, and read, instead number aside, and take it up ten years, 


me 
time, 





of it, that story about the young man who or a le more, from the present 

was in | with the young lady, and they may find something in it for their 
in ore for something like nine advantage. They can't possibly under- 
pages t happily m wried on the tenth — stand it all now. ] 
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My friend, the Professor, began talking 


with me one day in a dreary sort of way. 


I couldn’t get at the difliculty for a good 
while, but at last it turned out that some- 
body had been calling him an old man.— 
He didn’t mind his students calling him 


te old man, he said. That was a tech- 





nical expression, and he thought that he 
remembered: hearing it applied to himself 
when he was about twenty-five. It may 
be considered as a familiar and some- 
pellation. An Irish- 


woman calls her husband “ the old man,” 


times endearing ap 


' 
i 
and he returns the caressing expression 
by speaking of her as “ the old woman.” 
But now, said he, just suppose a case 
like one of these. A young stranger is 
overheard talking of you as a very nice 
old gentleman. A friendly and genial 


. , . 
f your green old age as il- 





, 


lustrating the truth of some axiom you 
had uttered with reference to that period 
of life. What J call an old man is a per- 
son with a smooth, shining crown and a 


fringe of scattered white hairs, seen in 
: 


he streets on sunshiny days. stooping as 


ping a 
he w ilks, be wing a cane, moving cau- 
tiously and slowly; telling old stories 


smiling at present follies, living in a nar- 


row world of dry habits; one that re- 
mains waking when others have dropped 
sleep, d keeps a little night-lamp- 
flame of life burning year after year, if 
the lamp is not upset, and there is only a 
careful hand held round it to prevent the 
puffs of wind from blowing the flame out. 
Phat’s what I call an ald man: 

Now, said the Professor, you don’t 
mean to tell me that I have got to that 
yet ? Why, bless you, I am several years 
short of the time when—[I knew what 
was coming, and could hardly keep from 
laughing; twenty years ago he used to 
quote it as one of those absurd speer hes 
men of genius will make, and now he is 
going to argue from it]—several years 
short of the time when Balzac says that 
men are—most—you know—dangerous 
to—the hearts of—in short, most to be 
dreaded by duennas that have charge of 
susceptible females.—What age is that? 


said I, statistically —Fifty-two years, an- 


swered the Professor.—Balzac ought to 
know, said I, if it is true that Goethe 
said of him that each of his stories must 
have been dug out of a woman’s heart. 
But fifty-two is a hich figure. 


Stand in the light of the window, Pro- 


fessor, said I The Professor took up the 
desired position—You have white hairs, 
I said.- Had "em any time th s tweL- 
ty years, said the Professor. And the 
crow’s-foot, pes anserinus, rather. Th 


Professor smiled, as I wanted him to, 





and the folds radiated like, the ridges 
of a half-opened fan, from the outer cor- 
ner of the eyes to the tempk And 
the calipers, said I1—What are the cal- 
ipers? he asked, curiously—Why, the 
parenthesis, said I. Pare s? said 
the Professor; what’ look 
in the glass wher ed to 
la iwh, and se« if y uned 
in a couple of crese , my 
boy ( ).—It’s all nonsense, said the 
Professor ; just look at my dic Ps 5 and 
he began pulling off his coat to show me 
his arm.—Be careful, said I; ) can’t 
bear exposure to the air, at your time of 
life, as you could once.—I will lx x with 
you, said the Professor, row with you, 
walk with you, ride with you, swim with 
you, Or sit at tabl Wi h you, i t dol- 
lars a sick Pluck survives s na, I 
answered 

The Professor went off a little out of 


humor. A few weeks afterwards he 
came in, looking very rood natured, and 
brought me a paper, which I have here, 
and from which I shall read you some 
portions, if you don’t object. He had 
been thinking the matter over, he said, 
—had read Cicero “ De Senectute,” and 
made up his mind to meet old age half 
way. These were some of his reflections 
that he had written down; so here you 


have 


THE PROFESSOR’S PAPER. 


THERE is no doubt when old age be- 
gins. The human body is a furnace which 
© ’ 
ke ps in blast three-score years and ten, 


more or less. It burns about three hun- 
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dred pounds of carbon a year, (besides 
other fuel.) when in fair working order, 
accordi to a great chemist’s estimate. 
When the fire sl ickens, life declines ; 
when it goes out, we are dead. 

It has been shown by some noted 


French experimenters, that the amount 


of combustion increases up to about the 
thirtieth year, remains stationary. to about 
forty-five 1d then diminishes. This last 
is the point where old age starts from. 


The great fact of phy sical life is the per- 


; 
tual commerce with the elements, and 


About this time of life, if food is 


where , ( for that. vou know, 


recula ‘ you may be ex- 
pecting to d irself a grandfather 
some f ¢; a kind of domestic 
felicity e a cool shiver of 
dk i i ) n of, as among the not 
r¢ ts 

I don’ ich those slipshod lines 
Dr. J ) e to Thrale, telling her 
al vy trom thirty-five the 
iu last f ten years 
lo I sa The Romans 
ca mark; their ive of 
enl l ff seventeen to 


are ¢ the mom ire 
bee t et us always behave 
like g when we are introd l 
to new ‘ 

I 1 Se nectut 


me. » i valk down the street 


ack a little).— 





ca < more quietly, perhaps, in 
my st Will you tell me how it is 
you seem to be acquainted with every- 
bod) you introduced to, though he 
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evident 





ers you an entire stran- 


ye.—I make it a rule never to 
force myself upon a person’s recogni- 
tion until I have known him at least five 
years. 

Professor —Do you mean to say that 
you have known me so long as that ? 

Old Age.—I do. I left my card on 
you longer ago than that, but I am afraid 


you never read it: yet I see you have it 


with you 

Profi r.—W here ? 

Old Age.—There, between your eye- 
brows,—three straight lines running up 
and down: all the D obate courts know 
that token,—* Old Age, his mark.” Put 
your forefinger on the inner end of one 
eyebrow und your middle finger on the 
inner end of the other eyebrow; now 
separat the fu vers, and you will smooth 
out my i ial; that’s the way yu 


i 

a card and Next 1 I cet 

th sal \ | ( h card 

So for five I veal 
ve al , , 

or mor i , 1 the 1On ne 1D 

I bre ik in tl ivh th ) or ¢ the 





cether id off l me a car in eye- 
iss, at ‘t,and a ur of over-shoes.— 
», much obliged to you, said I. I don’t 
want those things, and I had a little rathex 
talk with you here, privately, in my study 
So I dressed myself up in a jaunty w 
and walked out alon ot a fall, caught 
a cold, vy laid up with a lumbago, and 


had time to think over this whole matter. 

We have s ttled when old age be coins. 

Like all Nature’s processes, it is gentle 
| 


and gradual in its approaches, strewed 


with illusions, and all its little griefs 


soothed by natural sedatives. But the 
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iron hand 1s not less irresistible because 
it wears the velvet glove. The button- 
wood throws off its bark in large flakes, 
which one may find lying at its foot, 
pushed out, and at last pushed off, by 
that tranquil movement from beneath, 
which is too slow to be seen, but too 
powerful to be arrested. One finds them 
always, but one rarely sees them fall. 
So it is our youth drops from us,—scales 
off, sapless and lifeless, and lays bare the 
tender and immature fresh growth of old 
age. Looked at collectively, the changes 
of old age appear as a series of personal 
insults and indignities, terminating at last 
in death, which Sir Thomas Browne has 
called “the very disgrace and ignominy 
of our natures.” 


dy's cheek can boast no more 


My | 


The cranberry white and pink it wore; 





And where her shining locks divide, 

The parting line is all too wide —— 
No, no,—this will never do. Talk about 
men, if you will, but spare the poor 
women. 

We have a brief description of seven 
stages of life by a remarkably good ob- 
server. It is very presumptuous to at- 
tempt to add to it, yet I have been struck 
with the fact that life admits of a natural 
analysis into no less than fifteen distinct 
periods. Taking the five primary divi- 
sions, infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, 
old age, each of these has its own three 
pt riods of immaturity, complete deve lop- 
ment, and decline. I recognize an old 
baby at once,—with its “pipe and mug,” 
(a stick of candy and a porringer,)—so 
does every bo ly ; and an old child shed- 
ding its milk-teeth is only a little proto- 
type of the old man shedding his perma- 
nent ones. Fifty or thereabouts is only 
the childhood, as it were, of old age: the 
graybeard youngster must be weaned 
from his ] ile suppers now. So you will 
see that you have to make fifteen stages 
at any rate, and that it would not be hard 
to make twenty-five; five primary, each 
with five secondary divisions. 

The infancy and childhood of com- 

mencing old age have the same ingenu- 


ous simplicity and delightful unconscious- 


ness about them that the first stage of 
the earlier periods of life shows. The 
great delusion of mankind is in suppos- 
ing that to be individual and exceptional 
which is universal and according to law. 
A person is always startled when he 
hears himself seriously called an old man 
for the first time. 

Nature gets us out of youth into man- 
hood, as sailors are hurried on board of 
vessels,—in a state of intoxication. We 
are hustled into maturity reeling with 
our passions and imaginations, and we 
have drifted far away from port before 
we awake out of our illusions. But to 
carry us out of maturity into old age, 
without our knowing where we are going, 
she drugs us with strong opi ites, and so 


we stagger along with -wide open eyes 
that see nothing until snow enough has 
fallen on our heads to rouse our coma- 
tose brains out of their stupid trances. 
There is one mark of age that strikes 
me more than any of the physical ones ;— 
I mean the formation of Habits. An 
old man who shrinks into himself falls 
into ways that become as positive and as 
much beyond the reach of outside influ- 
ences as if they were governed by clock- 
work. The animal functions, ds_ the 
physiologists eall th m, in dis il tion 
from the organic, tend, in the process of 
deterioration to which age and neglect 
united gradually lead them, to assume 
the periodical or rhythmical type of 
movement. Every man’s heart (this 
organ be longs, you know, to the 1 Y inic 
system) has a recular mode of action; 
but I know a great many men whose 
brains, and all their voluntary existence 
flowing from their brains, have a systole 
and diastole as reeular as that of the 
heart itself. Habit is the approximation 
of the animal system to the organic. It is 
a confession of failure in the highest fune- 
tion of being, which involves a perpetual 
self-determination, in full view of all ex- 
isting circumstances. But habit, you see, 
is an action in present circumstances from 
past motives. It is substituting a vis a 
tergo for the evolution of living force. 


When a man, instead of burning up 
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three bund 1 } inds OF carbon a 





has got down to two hundred and 














it 1s | i enough he must € onomize 
force ewhe Now habit is a labor- 
saving invention which enables a man to 
g ta } i less fuel, that is all; for 
fuel is f ‘+s you know, just as much in 
the p I am writing ior you as in the 
locomotive r the legs that carry it to 
you. s the ing, whether 
vou it wood, or coal, or bread and 
h \ nd gentleman demur- 
red to t statement, as if, because com- 
bust serted to be the sine qua non 
of t t efore tho wht is alleged 
to be i ’ chemi il process. Facts 
of cl , one thine, I told him, 
and { nscioushess another. It 
can | ed to him, by a very simple 
ana me of his pare elements, 
that ‘ Sunday, when he does his 
duty { , be s¢s uD more phospho- 
rus un and nerves than on 
ord s. Butt 1 he had his choice 
wh | y, or to neglect it, 
and osphorus and her com- 
bust 
J 1 this that ¢ j 1a- 
i I ully to be, as it 
is, t teris of age. As 
for t! powers, they pass their 
ma e the time when the 
tru f life begins, if we may 
judg erience of the ring. A 
mal thi n their language, 
soon otten, no d uch 
earil I ’ e pu pro- 
fess} gly pt to kee p their 
vital é blows p- 
—S out Tully But in the 
mean t ve been reading the trea- 
tise, ““ De S ite.” It is not long, but 
a leis ) ( ’ Id re ntle- 
man was xty-three years of age when 
he addressed it to his friend T. Pompo- 
nius A Eq., a person of distinction, 
some tw yr thre years older. We read 
it wh » are schoolboys, forget all 
about thirty years, and then take 
it up u l 1 natural instin t, —pro- 
vided always that we read Latin as we 
drin ter, without stopping to taste it, 


— — a 
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as t 
ull ats hool 


as all of us who ever learn 
or college ought to do. 

Cato is the chief speaker in the dia- 
logue. A good deal of it is what would 
be called in vulgar phrase “slow.” It 
unpacks and unfolds incidental illustra- 
tions which a modern writer would look 
at the back of, and toss each to its pigeon- 
hole. I think ancient classics and ancient 
people are alike in the tendency to this 
kind of « xpansion. 

An old doctor came to m¢ once (this 
is literal fact) with some contrivance or 
other for pe ple with broken kn pans. 
As the patient would be confined for a 
good while, he might fi 


sit with his hands in his lap. Reading, 


nd it dull work to 


the ingenious inventor suggested, would 


be an agreeable mode of passil g the time. 
He mentioned, in his written account of 
his contrivance, various works that might 
amuse the weary hour. I remember 


only three —Don Quixote, Tom Jones, 
and Watts on the Mind. 


It is not generally und wml that 
Cicero’s essay was delivered as a lyceum 
lecture, (concio popularis,) att lemple 
of Mercury. The journals pyri) ot 


the day (“ Tempora Quotidiana,’—* Tri- 


bunus Q 


7 


and the rest) gave abstracts of it, one of 
which I have translated and modernized, 
as being a substitute for t 
intended to make. 


IV. Kal. Mart. 


last evening, was well attended by the 
élite of our great city. Two hundred 


thousand sestertia were thought to have 


been represented in the house. rhe 
doors wert besieged by a mob of shabby 
fellows, (i//otum vulqus.) who were at 
length quieted after two or three had 


been somewhat rough! handled ( adi 


juqulati). The spe iker was the well- 
known Mark Tully, Eq.,—the subject, 


Old Ace. Mr. T. has a lean and x ragey 


“ . 
person, with a very unpleasant excres- 


cence upon his nasal feature, from which 
I 


his nickname of chick-pea (Cicero) is said 


by some to be derived. As a lecturer is 
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public property, we may remark, that his 
outer garment (toga) was of cheap stuff 
and somewhat worn, and that his general 
style and appearance of dress and man- 
ner (habitus, vestitusque) were somewhat 
provincial. 

The lecture consisted of an imaginary 
We 


found the first portion rather heavy, 


dialogue between Cato and Lzlius. 


and retired a few moments for refresh- 
All want 


to reach old age, says Cato, and grumble 


ment (pocula quedam vini). 


when they get it; therefore they are 
donk« y s.— 


say that he is the donkey ; 


The lecturer will allow us to 
we know we 
shall grumble at old age, but we want 
to live through youth and manhood, in 
spite of the troubles we shall groan over. 
—There was considerable prosing as to 
what old age can do and can’t—True, 
but not new. Certainly, old folks can’t 
jump,—break the necks of their thigh- 
bones, ( femorum cervices,) if they do, 
ean’t crack nuts with their teeth; can’t 
climb a 


scandere 


greased pole (matum inunctum 
non possunt); but they can tell 
old stories and give you good advice; 
if they know what you have made up 
your mind to do when you ask them.— 
All this is well enough, but won’t set the 
fire ( Tibe rim a 


pole st). 


Tiber on ‘endere neé- 
quaquam 

There were some clever things enough, 
( licta haud inepta,) a few of which are 
worth reporting.—Old people are accused 
of being forgetful; but they never forget 
where they have put their money.—No- 
body is so old he doesn’t think he can 
live a year.—The lecturer quoted an 
ancient maxim,—Grow old early, if you 
would be old long,—but disputed it.— 
Authority, he thought, was the chief 
privilege of age.—It is not great to have 
money, but fine to govern those that have 
it—Old age begins at forty-six years, ac- 
cording to the common opinion.—It is 
not every kind of old age or of wine that 
grows sour with time——Some excellent 
remarks were made on fmmortality, but 
mainly borrowed from and credited to 
Plato.—Several pleasing anecdotes were 
told.— Old Milo, champion of the heavy 
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weights in his day, looked at his arms 


Not 


says Cato; 


and whimpered, “ They are dead.” 

so dead as you, you old fool, 

—you never were good for anything but 

for your shoulders and flanks.—Pisistra- 

tus asked Solon what made him dare to 
Old age, 


The lecture was on the whole 


be so obstinafe. said Solon. 

accept- 
able, anda credit to our culture and civ- 
ilization.—The reporter goes on to state 
week, 
combat be- 
Bet- 


unum) 


that there will be no lecture next 
on account of the expected 
tween the bear and the barbarian. 
ting (sponst ) two to one (di o ad 
on the bear. 


——Afier all, the most encouraging 
things I find in the treatise, “ De Senec- 
have 


tute,” are the stories of men who 


found new occupations when growing 
old, or kept up their common pursuits in 


red 


ks of 


the extreme pe riod of life. Cato lea 
Greek when he was old, and spea 


wishing to learn the fiddle, or some such 


’ . 
xample of 


instrument, ( fidibus,) after the « 


Solon learned something new, 


Socrates. 
every day, in his old age, as he gloried to 


proclaim. Cyrus pointed out with pride 


and pleasure the trees he had planted 
with his own hand. [I remember a pil- 
Duke of Northumberland’s 
estate at Alnwick, with an inscription in 
the That, 
like other country pleasures, 
None is 


none too young, none too old to enjoy it.] 


lar on the 


similar words, if not same. 


lever wears 


out. too rich, none too poor, 


There is a New England story I have 
heard more to the point, however, than 
any of Cicero’s. A young farmer was 


No, 


said he, they are too long growing, and I 


urged to set out some apple-trees. 


don’t want to plant for other people. 
The young farmer’s father was spoken to 
about it; but he, with better reason, al- 
leged that apple-trees were slow and life 
was fleeting. At last some one mentioned 
it to the old grandfather of the 


He had nothing else 


he stuck in some trees. He 


young 
farmer. to do.—so 
lived long 
enough to drink barrels of cider made 


from the apples that grew on those trees. 





As for myself, after visiting a friend 
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lately,—[ Do remember all the time that 
this is the Professor’s paper, | —I satisfied 
myself that I had 
fact that—my contemporaries are not so 
young as they have been,—and that,— 


better concede the 


awkward as it is,—science and _ history 





agree in telling me that I can claim the 
humilia- 


Ah! 


rone down the hill to- 


immunities and must own the 


tions of the early stage of senility. 


but we have all 





gvether. T dandies of my time have 





split their waistbands and taken to high- 
The | 1 
tions—where are the yr They have run 
as L. 


First the years pelted them with red roses 


low shoes. wuties of my recollec- 


the gantk of the well 


years as 


till their cheeks were all on fire. By and 


by the} ran throwing white roses, and 
that morning flush passed away. At last 
one of the years threw a snow-ball, and 


after that no year let the poor girls pass 


And then 


and stons Br 





witho 1g throv snow-balls. 
came rougher missiles—ice 
and from time to time an arrow whistled, 


and down went one of the poor girls. So 






there are but few left; and we don’t call 
those fe but ———— 

Ah, me! here am I groaning just as 
the old G t < sighed Ai, ai! and the old 
Roman, Eheu! I have no doubt we 
should die « shan und ief at the in- 
lignit d by age, if it were not 
that w » many others as badly or 
Worst or 
compa ves 
ries 

[I was errupted in my reading just 


here. B tore I evan al the next bri ik- 


verses ;—I hope 


you will like them, and get a useful 


son from them 


Who kr man’s wild « 
It pl Goethe's silvered hair, 
And ma ver’s *y 
Has sof I t i the papal chair. 
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When sixty bids us sigh in vain 
To melt the heart of sweet sixteen, 

We think upon those ladies twain 
Who loved so well the tough « 


We see the 





And dream t) 





ighter of the Nile 


Might we but 











wild 3 
Ere life’s aut ] ssoms f 
And Earth’s broy 5 
Che long ¢ kiss that wa ! 
eves ot 1 t 1 
8 } I 1 
ds I . 
Thou com’st to cheer n 
Sweet f 
Dove th vou 
Lured t t 
S} blust ’ \ t 
Love's ‘ told 
O'er g 


Ha! v 
A voice t l i R ! 
Swe S he ! 
Alas. whe 
Just tur 
pome youth x 
As to giving up because the almanac 





or the Family- ; about 
time to do it, I have no intenti 


on of doing 
any such thing. 
] 


i@ss Ca 


I grant you that I burn 





On than some years ago. I sec 


peopl of my standing really good for 
nothing, decrepit, effete, da levr infer’ 
eure déji pendante, with what little life 


they have left mainly concentrated in 
But as the dis 


re 18 epi lemic, endemic, and 


their epigastrium. 


Olu a 
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radic, and everybody that lives long 
enough is sure to catch it, 1 am going to 


} 


say, for the encouragement of such as 


need it, how I treat the malady in my 
own Case. 


First. 


thing to do, there is less time forit than 


As I feel, that, when I have any- 


when I was younger, I find that I give my 
attention more thoroughly, and use my 
time more economically than ever before ; 
so that I can learn anything twice as 
easily as in my earlier days. I am not, 
therefore, afraid to attack a new study. 
I took up a iifficnlt language a very few 
years ago with good success, and think 
of mathematics and metaphysics by-and- 
by. 

Sec ondly. 


a good many neglected privileges and 


I have opened my eyes to 


pleasures within my reach, and requiring 
You 


may well suppose it pleased me to find 


only a little courage to enjoy them. 


that old Cato was thinking of learning to 
play the fiddle, when I had ds liberately 
taken it up in my old age, and satisfied 
myself that I could get much comfort, if 
not much music, out of it. 
I have found 


“hirdly. that some of 


those active exercises, which are com- 
monly thought to belong to young folks 
; 


only, may be enj 


oyed at a much later 
period. 

A young friend has lately written an 
admirable article in one of the journals, 
entitled, “ Ap- 


proving of his general doctrines, and 


Saints and their Bodies.” 


grat ful for his records of pe rsonal expe- 


rience, I cannot refuse to add my own 
experimental confirmation of his ‘eulogy 
of one particular form of active exercise 
For 


the past nine years, I have rowed about, 


and amusement, namely, boating. 
during a good part of the summer, on 
fresh or salt water. My present fleet on 
the river Charles consists of three row- 
boats. 1. A small flat-bottomed skiff of 
the shape of a flat-iron, kept mainly to 
lend to boys. 2. A fancy “dory” for two 
pairs of sculls, in which I sometimes go 
out with my young folks. 3. My own 
“skeleton” or 


“shell” race-boat, twenty-two feet long, 


particular water-sulky, a 
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with huge outriggers, which boat I pull 
with ten-foot sculls,—alone, of course, as 
it holds but one, and tips him out, if he 


In this I 


Back Bay, down the 


doesn’t mind what he is about. 
glide around the 
stream, up the Charles to Cambridge and 
Watertown, up the Mystic, round the 
wharves, in 


the wake of steamboats, 


which have a swell after them delight- 





ful to rock under the 


bridges,” as 


upon; I linger 
| g 





bridges,— those “ cate rpillar 


my brother Profes or so happily called 
them; rub against the black sides of old 
wood-schooners ; cool down under the 
overhanging stern of some tall India- 


man; stretch across to 
the sentinel from 
the Ohio,—just as if I should hurt her 


by lying in her shadow; 


the Nav ) -Yard, 


where warns me off 


then strike out 


into the harbor, where the water gets 


clear and the air smells of the ocean,— 


till all at once I remember, that, if a west 
wind blows up of a sudden, I shall drift 
along past the islands, out of sight of the 
old 


knife and for! 


dear State-house, pl ite, tumbler, 


home, but 





no ¢ hair drawn up at the table ~— all the 


dear people wai ing 


, waiting, 
while the boat is slidi sliding 


into the great desert, 1 re is no 





tree and no fountair mt want 
my wreck to be washed up on one of the 
beaches in company with devi s’-aprons, 
jladder-weeds, dead horse-shoes, and 
bleached crab-shells, I turn about and 


flap my long, narrow wings for home. 
When the tide is running out swiftly, I 
have a splendid fight to get through the 
bridges, but always make it a rule to 
beat,—though I have been jammed up 
into pretty tight places at times, and was 


caught once between a vessel swinging 
round and the pier, until our bones (the 
boat's, that is) cracked as if we had been 
Th on bac k to 


the Common, 


in the jaws of Behemoth. 

my moorings at the foot of 
off with the rowing-dress, dash under the 
green translucent 


garb 


wave, 
walk 


Garden, take a look at my elms on the 


return to the 


of civilization, throuch my 
Common, and, reaching my habitat, in 


consideration of my advanced period of 
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lee in the Elysian abandonment 
er mbent ¢ hair. 
[ have established a pair of 


1ounced feathering-cailuses on 


mbs, when I am in training so 


un do my fifteen miles at a stretch 


ning to grief in any way, when 
rform my mile in eight minutes 


less, then I feel as if I had old 


ul in chancery, and could give 





have bored this ancient city 


ind through in my daily travels, 


snow it as an old inhabitant of a 





Why, it was 


I who, in t course of these rambles, dis- 
covert that remarkable avenue called 
My Ss , stretching in one long line 


from east 


and ru 


on the 


barees 
it S 
extrel 


i} ? ne 

have } 

rt ‘ 

that 

vel n 
S 

nt 

But 

denhan 


of the Reservoir to a precipitous 


0 ks down 





paved cliff which 
1 abode of Smenc > and be yond 


far hills; a promenade so deli- 








repose, so cheerfully varied 
mpses dk the northern slop 
Cambridge Street with its iron 
t horse-railroad, and wheeled 
g k and forward ov 
\ sing at its western 
1 sunt yurts and passages 
I v pe and beauty nd 
nd s e old age must per- 
3—<s ring to all who 
da st in the 
Dr. W — 
all z of a would 
n 1 me to reveal the secret 
‘ I concede, therefors 
' mn immeasurably fine in- 
wi h l age <¢ uvht con- 
L 1tse 


t is of a financial character. 


be sure that Bacon and Sy- 





yt recommend it for nothing. 


} ] 
in Vuigar ianguage, lv- 








wel 





iwements, at every 
step of a trotting horse. The brains also 
are shaken up like coppers in a money- 
box. Riding is good, tor those that are 
born with a silver-mounted bridle in their 


hand, and can ride as much and as often 


as they dike, without thinking all the time 


they hear that steady grinding sound as 
the horse’s jaws triturate with calm lateral 
movement the bank-bills and ] romises 
to pay upon which it is notorious that 
the profligate animal in « stion feeds 


day and night. 

Instead, however, of consid ring these 
kinds of exercise in this empirical way, 
I will devote a brief space to an exami- 
na 1 of them 1a more scent rorm. 


The pleasure of exercise is due first 





to a | ely phys ul impre I d C- 
ondl )a sens ot ower in tior Che 
first source f pl ure varies of iIrs¢ 
Ww 2 7 < a l ] ind the > { of the 
surre indi yr « mstances the ond 
with the amount and kind of ver, and 
the ex and | é tior In all 
) i e exercise there ire three 
P itaneousiy in tio the 
' the muscles, and the mtellect. Each 
of predominates in different kinds 
ot exe In wa vr, the will nd mus- 
cles are so accus omed to w k tog ther 

i per m their tas with s @ @X- 
penditure of force, that the int t is left 
compa ively tre Che menta pl isure 
in walking, as such, is in the sense of 
power over all our moving machinery. 


But in riding, I have the additional pleas- 
ure of governing another will, and my 
muscles extend to the tips of the animal’s 
ears and to his four hoofs, inst« ud of stop- 


ping at my hands and feet. Now in this 
extension of my volition and my physical 


frame into another animal, 


I ny tyrannical 
instinets and my desire for heroic strength 
are at once gratified. When the horse 
ceases to have a will of his own and his 
muscles require no special attention on 
your part, then you may live on horse- 
bac k as Wesk V did, na write sermons 
or take naps, as vou like. But you will 
observe, that, in riding on horseback, vou 


ul, it 
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is not you that do the work, but the ani- 
mal, and this prevents the satisfaction 
from being complete. 

Now let us look at the conditions of 
rowing. I won't suppose you to be dis- 


n one of those miser- 


gracing yourself 
able tubs, tugging in which is to’ rowing 
the true boat what riding a cow is to be- 
striding an Arab. You know the Esqui- 
maux kayak, (if that is the name of it.) 
don’t you? Look at that model of one 
over my door. Sharp, rather ?—On the 
contrary, it is a lubber to the one you 


and I must have; a Dutch fish-wife to 
Psyche, contrasted with what I will tell 
you about.—Our boat, then, is something 
of the shape of a pickerel, as you look 
down upon his back, he lying in the sun- 
shine just where the sh irp edge of the 
water cuts in among the lily-pads. It is 
a kind of a oi int po /, as one m Ly Sav,— 


tight everywhere, except in a little place 
in the middle, where you sit. 





is from seven to ten yards, and as it is 
only from sixteen to thirty inches wide in 
its widest part. you understand whv vou 
want those “ outriggers,” or projecting 
iron frames with the rowlocks in which 


the oars play. My rowlocks are five 





feet apart ; « 
the greatest width of the boat. 

Here you are, then, afloat with a box 
a rod and a half long, with arms, or wings, 
as you may choose to call them, stretch- 
ing more than twenty feet from tip to tip ; 
every volition of yours extending as per- 
fectly into them as if your spinal cord 


ran down 


he centre strip of your boat, 
and the nerves of your arms tingled as 
far as the broad blades of your oars, 

oars of spruce, balanced, leathered, and 
ringed under your own special direction. 
This, in sober earnest, is the nearest ap- 
proach to flying that man has ever made 
or perhaps ever will make. As _ the 
hawk sails without flapping his pinions, 
so you drift with the tide when you will, 
in the most luxurious form of locomotion 
indulged to an embodied spirit. But if 
your blood wants rousing, turn round 
that stake in the river, which you see a 


mile from here; and when you come in 


in sixteen minutes, (if you do, for we are 
old boys, and not champion scullers, you 
remember.) then say if you begin to feel 
a little warmed up or not! You can 
row easily and gently all day, and you 
can row yourself blind and black in the 
face in ten minutes, just as you like. It 


has been lone agreed that there is no 





way in which a man can accomp!l 
so much labor with his muscles as in 
rowing. It is in the boat, then, that man 
finds the largest extension of his volitional 
and muscular existence ; and yet he may 
tax both of them so sli hth , in that most 


delicious of exercises, that he shall m 


7 


tally write his sermon, or 
recall the remarks he has mad in com- 
pany and put them in form for the publie 
1] 


as well as in his easy-chair. 


I dare not publicly name the rare joys 
the infinite deliehts, that intoxicate me on 
some sweet June morning, wl 1 the river 
and bay are smooth as a sheet of beryl- 
screen silk, and I run along ripping it up 


with my knife-edged shell of hy 


rent ¢ losing after me like 


of angels which Milton tells of, but the 


seam still shining for many a lor ood 
behind me. lo lie still over the Fl ts, 
where the waters ars hallow l see the 
crabs crawling and the scul ling 
busily and silently beneath the boat,—to 
rustle in through the lone harsh crass 
that leads up some tranquil creel} to 
take shelter from the sunbeams under 
one of the thousand-footed bridges, and 
look down its inte rminal le conn ides, 


crusted with green and oozy growths, 
studded 


ed with rings of dark muscles, while over- 


a a nd helt 
th minure MATHACIeS, a i Cil- 






head streams and thunders that other 
river whose every wave is a human soul 
flowing to eternity as the river below flows 
to the ocean,—lying there moored un- 


seen, in lone liness so profound 


that the 
columns of Tadmor in the Desert could 
not seem more remote from lifi the cool 
breeze on one’s forehead, the stream 
whispering against the half-sunken pil- 
lars,—why should I tell of these things, 
that I should live to see my beloved 


haunts invaded and the waves blackened 
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with boats as with 


beetles ? 


a swarm of water- 
What a city of idiots we must 
be not to have covered this glorious bay 
with gondolas and wherries, as we have 
just learned to cover the ice in winter 
with skaters ! 

I am satisfied that such a set of black- 
coated, stiff-jointed, soft-muscled, paste- 
complexioned youth as we can boast in 
our Atlantic cities never before sprang 
from loins of Anglo-Saxon lineage. Of 
the females that are the mates of these 
males I do not here speak. I preached 
my sermon from the lay-pulpit on this 
matter a good while 
heard it, 
that the total 


ago. Of 


course, 
if you you know my belief is 


climatic influences here 


are getting up a number of 


new pat- 
terns of humanity, some of which are 
not an improvement on the old model. 


( lippe r-| 


the spars, slender to look at, and fast to go, 





lt, sharp in the bows, long in 





the ship, which is the great organ of our 
I il life of ion, is but a repro- 
duction the typical form which the 
elements impress upon its builder. All 


this we Can 


ot help ; 
the best of these influences, such as they 
are. Wel 


good horsemen that I hear of, 


but we can make 


ave a few good boatmen.—no 
nothing 
cricketing,— 


remarkal le, I believe, in 


and as for any great athletic feat per- 


formed by 


tudes, society would drop a man who 


a gentleman in these lati- 


should run round the Common in five 


minutes. Some of our amateur fencers, 
single-stick players, and boxers, we have 
Boxing is 


no reason to be ashamed of. 


rough play, but not too rough for a 
hearty young fellow. Anything is better 
than this white-blooded degeneration to 
which we all tend. 


I dropped into a gentlemen’s sparring 
I g 


exhibition only last evening. It did my 
heart good to see that there were a few 


young and youngish vouths left who could 
take care 


emergency. 


of their own heads in case of 
It is a fine sieht, that of a 
gentleman resolving himself into the prim- 
itive constituents of his humanity. Here 
is a delicate young man now, with an in- 
il countenance, a slight figure, a 


Vol I. vd 
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sub-pallid complexion, a most unassum- 
ing deportment, a mild adolescent in fact, 
that any Hiram or Jonathan from be- 
tween the ploughtails would of course ex- 
pect to handle with perfect ease. Oh, he 
is taking off his gold-bowed spectacles! 
Ah, he is divesting himself of his cravat! 
Well, 


is, sure enough, in a tight silk 


Why, he is stripping off his coat ! 
here he 
shirt, and with two things that look like 
batter puddings in the place of his fists. 


Now see that other fellow with another 





pair of batter puddings, — the big one 
with the broad shoulders; he will cer- 


tainly knock the little man’s head off, if 
he strikes him. Feinting, dodging, stop- 
ping, hitting, countering,— little man’s 
head not off yet. You might as well try 
to jump upon your own shadow as to hit 
intellectual features. He 


needn't have taken off the gold-bowed 


the little man’s 
spec tacles at all. Quick, cautious, shifty, 
catches all the fierce 
of their reach, till his 


n mble, cool, he 
lunges or gets out 
turn comes, and then, whack goes one of 


the batter puddings against the big one’s 


ribs, and bang ’s the other into the 
big one’s face, and, stageering. shuffling, 
tripping, collapsing, sprawling, 


slipping, 
down goes the big one in a miscellaneous 
bundle.—If my young friend, whose ex- 
cellent article I have referred to, could 
only introduce the manly art of self-de- 
fence among the clergy, I am satisfied 
that we should have better sermons and 


chur h- 


an infinitely less quarrelsome 


militant. A bout with the gloves would 
let off the ill-nature, and cure the in- 
digestion, which, united, have embroiled 
We 


should then often hear that a point of dif- 


their subject in a bitter controversy. 


ference between an infallible and a here- 
tic, instead of being vehemently discus- 
sed in a series of newspaper articles, had 
been settled by a friendly contest in sev- 
eral rounds, at the close of which the 
parties shook hands and appeared cor- 
dially reconciled. 

But boxing you and I are too old 
I was for a 


for, I am afraid. moment 


tempted, by the contagion of muscular 





‘lectricity last evening, to try the gloves 
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with the Benicia Boy, who looked in as a 
friend to the noble art; but remembering 
that he had twice my weight and half 
my age, besides the advantage of his train- 
ing, I sat still and said nothing. 

There is one other delicate point I wish 
to speak of with reference to old age. I 
refer to the use of dioptric media which 
correct the diminished refracting power 
of the humors of the eye,—in other words, 
spectac les. I don’t use them. All I ask 
is a large, fair type, a strong daylight or 
gas-light, and one yard of focal distance, 
and my eyes are as good as ever. But if 
your eyes fail, I can tell you something 
encouraging. There is now living in 
New York State an old gentleman who, 
perceiving his sight to fail, immediately 
took to exercising it on the finest print, 
and in this way fairly bullied Nature out 
of her foolish habit of taking liberties at 
five-and-forty, or thereabout. And now 
this old gentleman performs the most ex- 
traordinary feats with his pen, showing 
that his eves must be a pair of microscopes. 
I should be afraid to say to you how much 
he writes in the compass of a half-dime,— 
whether the Psalms or the Gospels, or 
the Psalms and the Gospels, I won't be 
positive. 

But now let me tell you this. If the 
time comes when you must lay down th 
fiddle and the bow, because your fingers 
are too stiff, and drop the ten-foot sculls, 
because your arms are too weak, and, 
after dallying awhile with eye-glasses, 
come at last to the undisguised reality of 
spectacles,—if the time comes when that 
fire of life we spoke of has*burned so low 
that where its flames reverberated there 
is only the sombre stain of regret, and 
where its coals clowed, only the white 
ashes that cover the embers of memory, 
don’t let your heart grow cold, and you 
may carry cheerfulness and love with you 
into the teens of your second century, 
if you can last so long. As our friend, 
the Poet, once said, in some of those old- 
fashioned heroics of his which he keeps 
for his private reading, 

Call him not old, whose visionary brain 


Holds o'er the past its undivided reign 


1 


For him in vain the envious seasons roll 
Who bears eternal summer in his soul. 


If yet the minstrel’s song, the poet's lay, 

Spring with her birds, or children with their 
play, 

Or maiden’s smile, or heavenly dream of art 

Stir the few life-drops creeping round his 
heart,— 

Turn to the record where his years are told,— 


Count his gray hairs,—they cannot make him 
End of the Profe ssor’s paper. 


[The above essay was not read at one 
time, but in several instalments, and ac- 
companied by various comments from dif- 
ferent persons at the table. The com- 
pany were in the main attentive, with the 
exception of a little somnolence on the 
part of the old gentleman opposite at 
times, and a few sly, malicious questions 
about the “ old boys” on the part of that 
forward young fellow who has figured 
occasionally, not always to his advantage, 
in these reports. 

On Sunday mornings, in obedience to 
a feeling I am not ashamed of, I have 
always tried to give a more appropriate 
character to our conversation. I have 
never read them my sermon yet, and I 
don’t know that I shall, as some of them 
might take my convictions as a per- 
sonal indignity to themselves. But hav- 
ing read our company so much of the 
Professor’s talk about age and other 
subjects connected with physical life, I 
took the next Sunday morning to repeat 
to them the following poem of his, which 
I have had by me some time. He calls 
it—I suppose, for his professional friends 
—Tur ANAtromMist’s Hymn; but I shall 


name it—] 


THE LIVING TEMPLE. 


Not in the world of light alone, 

Where God has built his blazing throne, 
Nor yet alone in earth below, 

With belted seas that come ) 


1 go, 
And endless isles of sunlit green, 
Is all thy Maker’s glory seen: 


k in upon thy wondrous frame,— 





Loo 


Eternal wisdom still the same! 
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Library of Old Authors. — Works of John 


Va London : John Russell Smith. 


1. XX ‘ ] lramas now collected 
‘ ire reprinted al utely from the 
ea I which were placed in the 
} s of nters, who thus had th 
ulvanta f following them without th« 
i transcriber. They are 

ven as nearly as possible in their original 
stat t] only modernizations attempted 
= : the alternat s of the letters 

1 ] tl retention of which , 


loes Mr. Halliwell mean the letters or the 
rnations ” “would have answered 
no ful purpose, while it would have 


ssarily perplexed the modern read- 


This is not very clear: but as Mr. Halli 
well is a member of several learned forcign 


1 Trish 


societies, and especially of the Roy 
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liomatically. Some malign constellation 


Taurus, perhaps, whose infaust aspect 
may be supposed to preside over the mak 
ers of bulls and blunders) seems to have 


been in conjunc 


when the Library was projected At the 








top of the same pa om w we * 
made our quotation ks 
ot “conveying at mm 
modern readers 10 
such phrase as this ul 
luded when he said, “ Convey th 

eall.”’ 

A literal reprint of an old author may 
be of value in two ways: tl rthog 
raphy may in certain cases indicat hig 

naent pronunciation, or if may put us 
on a scent which shall lead us to the bur 
row of a word among the roots of lan ‘ 
> + lf 


4 n order to this, it surely is not needful 
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Litera ry 


to undertake the reproduction of all the 


original errors of the press ; 


and even were 


it so, the proofs of carelessness in the edi 


torial department are so 


are left in doubt, after all, 


] 


if 


that we 


aring, 


we may con 


gratulate ourselves on possessing all these 





sacred blunders of the 


setters in 


debasement of 


their integrity and without ar 


Elizabethan type- 


Vv 


modern alloy. If it be 


gratifying to know that there lived stupid 
‘ 


men before 
nons in that kind, yet w 


accuracy in the report of 


our contemporary 


Agamem- 


demand absolute 


the phenomena 


in order to arrive at anything like safe sta- 


tistics For instance, we 
p. 89 
(Vol. IL. p. 1 


interested to 


mus,” and 
and we are 


London printing-house, tw 
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many learned societies) hs 
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that Ben Jor 
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page xv. of his 


mond say 
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‘to the king by S 


n Eng 


ir James 


find (Vol. I. 
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\ “exnita ibo,”’ 
now that in a 


centuries and 


ilanthropist who 


dy of the Latin 
e nouns to one 
to one num 
1 theories of 
much easier 
which cherubs 
om benches! 
s an education 
t llow whit 
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qi es to us! 
ilg n the 


h he be of so 
s those vague 
incient Rome 
regions which 


r Flora. On 
makes Drum- 
‘was dilated ” 
lish, ae- 


Mur- 


ray,”’—Ben, whose corpulent person stood 


in so little need of that 
ment! 

What is Mr. 
editorial 


the once 


duty? As we 


fair complexion 


MmMaicious 


read 


incre- 


Halliwell’s conception of 


aiong, 


margin 


grew more and more pimply with pencil- 


marks, like 


began to think that he 
principle of every man h 


was 


woman,—that he was maki 


that of a bad proof-sheet, we 


acting on the 
own washer- 


ng blunders of 
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set purpose, (as tes iges do 





in their exercises,) in order that we might 
correct them for ourselves, and so fit us 
in time to be editors also, and members of 
societies 


various learned 


Halliwell | 


imself is. We fancied a 





magnanimously waving aside t laurel 
with which a grat posterity cr l 
General Wade, he d us to se thes 
roads / they were made,” and devel- 


ope our intellectual muscles in gettir \ 
them. But no; Mr. Halliwell has append- 
ed notes to his edition, and among them 


are some which 


orrect 


mis} nts, al l 


therefore seem to imply that he considers 








service as belonging properly to the 
editorial function We are obliged, then, 
to give up our theory that his i 1 
was to make every reader an ¢ l 
to suppose t th wished I to s ty 
how diseracs ly a book might be « ted 
and yet receive the commendat of pro 
fessional cr s who read with the ends of 
their fingers If this were his t 
Marston himself never published so | 5 
a satire 

Let us look at a few of t t t 

passages, to p us throug! M 
Halliwell s us the light o | 
lantern In the Induction to What yu 


ii W | favors S with the ‘ 

Pag a. I lO. ly Tha 

1] t Ag in the sar y we 
find— 


Mr. Halliwell comes to our assistance 


thus: “ Page 244, line 21, [22 it should be,] 
I um,—a printer’s error for Jam.” Dignus 
lice nodus ! Five lines above. we hav 


‘whole ”’ for “ who'll,” and four lines be- 


low, “helmeth” for “ whelmeth ”; but 
Mr. Halliwell vouchsafes no not« In the 
“Fawn” we read ‘Wise neads use few 


words,” and the editor says in a 


Kind Mr. Halliwell! 


few examples of our 


} ’ 


misprint for heac 
Having given a 


“ Editor’s”’ corrections, we 


proceed to 





mee 








en 





Literary 


1 passa or two ¥ , it is to be 





thought perte¢ ly clear. 








A but satvred 
A S By the 1 ldy 
( g tes. w trot} hantaa- 
] + + Y 
! na S s te r 
I 3 inction 
! rt t ol i 
r ‘ , 
I S ( 
1 r of tl S 
] | ist the baser 
0 
ul st iu- 
O —Vol. I. p. 241 
In this case, also, the true readings are 
( , h -— 
\ ¢ tans 1, ' 
l n 
oO 
ancl 
( . 
but vas to be explained, why 
are W 1 by our npa 1? 
\ Il pp 55 —5t we read, 
’ sa right wise good lord, 
a it discours ind never 
s stom ind men Of pro- 
fo l struct aboundantly hee 
beg ) 1 signes, gives thanks 
_ siones.”” ¢ 
"| s (, ) 
I : 
“ Tnter . 
¢ must 
kind 1 his genius for saying 
nothing I plain enough that the ps 
age sl l ‘a man of excellent dis- 
course, a ever speaks; his signs to me 
and mel | yund reach instruct abun- 
dat t 
In bot passages we have quoted, it 
is not ficult for the reader to set the text 
right But not difficult for the reader, 
it should tainly not have been so for the 


1ould have done what Broome 
was said to have done for Pope in his Ho- 


mer,—‘ gone before and swept the way.” 
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An edition of an English author ought to 
be intelligible to English readers, and, if 
the editor do not make it so, he wrongs 
the old poet, for two centuries lapt in lead, 
to whose works he undertakes to play the 


gentleman-usher. A play written in our 


own tongue should not be as tough to us 
as /Eschylus to a ten-years’ graduate, nor 
do we wish to be reduced to the level of a 
chimpanzee, and forced to gnaw our way 


through a thick shell of mispr 





ts and mis- 
(as is generally the 
a rancid kernel of 
But even Marston 


pointings only to find 
case with Marst 





meaning after all. 
sometimes deviates into poetry, as a man 
ly help 





who wrote in that age coul 
doing, and one of the few instances of it is 
i irst scene 

Vol. I 
nts to us 








= r t y es 
r 
(>) ’ a 
W 
| 
} | 
A r ute I 1 
} f nion 
Hurl'd " l f us 
K 
So t} | sf] ‘ won 
c t } | uw and 
( Te 
Tt r ] ( iw pve 
Send ill l som 
W statues iJ $ $ vively 
VW t 3 and $ u 3 of lid 
t 
Pe 1 in « 1 rest et 


The verse and a half in Italics are worthy 


of Chapman; but why did not Mr. Halli- 
well, who explains up-pont and Jum, change 


“ Joves acts were vively limbs” to “ Jove’s 


acts were lively limned,” which was un- 


questionably what Marston wrote ? 

In the “ Scourge of Villanie,” (Vol. ITI. 
p. 252,) there is a passage which has a 
modern application in America, though 
happily archaic in England, which Mr. 
Halliwell suffers to stand thus :— 





Than m lid hold by ‘ e: 
Poore | Ss we slaves of | men that 


were borne, 
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And marted, sold: but that rude law is 
torne 


And disannuld, as too too inhumane.” 
This should read— 


Yan man did hold 


Poor 


in servile villanage; 


brats were slaves (of bondmen that 


were born)”’; 


and we hope that some American poet 
will one day be able to write in the past 
tense similar verses of the barbarity of 
his forefathers. 

We give one more scrap of Mr. 
Halliwell’s text :— 


will 





“Yfaith, why th 











1ious 
Skip, light moriscoes ir f k blond, 
Flage’d vei te, plump with fresh- 
infus 

which Marston, doubtless, wrote thus :— 

en, ¢ s Mirtl 

our fr wd! 
plump with fresh sed 





We have quoted only a few examples 
from among the scores that we had mark- 


ed, and against such a style of “ editing” 
invoke the shade of Marston himself. 
In the Preface to the Second Edition of the 


I have 


we 


‘ Fawn,” he says, “ Reader, know 


ye rused this cop] Vv, to some satisfaction 
for the first faulty impres ; yet so urgent 
hath been my business that s errors have styll 
passed, which thy discretion may amend.’ 
Literal] , to be sure, Mr. Halliwell has 


availed himself of the permission of the 
all emendation to the read- 
has } to the 
spirit of it in his self-assumed office of edi- 
tand J um 
»us a kind of standard of the 
Mr. Halliw 


for granted in the ordinary reader. 





poet, in leavin; 





er; but certainly h« en false 


tor. The notes to explain up- 


highest 





intelligence which dares to 
Supposing this nousometer of his to be a 
centigrade, in what hitherto unconceived 
depths of cold obstruction can he find his 
The 


wits cannot be 


zero-point of entire idiocy expan- 


reck- 


oned upon, as we see, to drive them up as 


sive force of average 


far as the temperate degree of misprints 
in one syllable, and those, too, in their na- 
tive tongue. A fortiori, then, Mr. Halliwell 
to lend us the aid of his great 
learning wherever his author has intro- 
duced foreign words and the old printers 
have made pie of them. 


is bound 


In a single case 


he has accepted his responsibility as drago- 
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man, and the amount of his success is not 
such as to give us any poignant regret that 
he has everywhere else left us to our own 
On p. 119, Vol. IL., Francischi- 
Dutchwoman, exclaims, “ O, 
Here is Mr. H: 


“ Aderliver—This is the 


devices. 
na, a mine 
aderlive r love.”’ lliwell’s 
speaker’s 


-liever, the best beloved by 


note. 
error for alde 
all.” 


for Marston was no such fool as intentional- 


Certainly not “ the speaker’s error,” 


ly to make a Dutchwoman blunder in her 
own language. But is it an error for alder- 
liever 2? No, but for alderliefster. Mr. Hal- 
liwell might have found it in many an old 


Dutch song. For example, No. 96 of Hoff: 





mann von Fallersleben’s “ Niederliindische 
Volkslieder” begins thus :— 
« Mij altijt hee ve l 
Nher u, die alde: 
But does the word mean “ best beloved by 


all”? Nosuch thing, of cours 
beloved of all, 


In “ Antonio and Mell d — 


50-51) occur 


that is. by the speaker. 
Vol. I 
Italian verses, an 
rv Mr 


learn from the title-pag 


some 
we hoped to fare better; fi 
(as we 
is a member of the “ R 
Firenze.” This is the Accademia 


wsca, founded for th. 


tionary ) 


consery 


in its purity 


» Italian language y, a 
it is rather a fatal symptom that Mr. Hal- 
liwell should indulge in the | 
ing Accad, 


see what 


va with only one 
Della ( 


ire. 


our ruscan’s notions of 


conserving Here is a specimen :— 





It is clear enough that the first 
verses ought to read, 
“ Lasciami coglier——Dam l ea 





though we confess that we could m: 
friend 


But a Della Crus- 


nothing of in sua a tillan Italiar 
suggested ha sua seqgia. 
can academician might at least have cor- 
rected by his dictionary the spelling of 
labra. 

We think that we have sustained our 
Mr. Halliwell’s with 
ample proof. The title of the book should 
have been, “ The Works of John Marston, 


containing all the Misprints of the Original 


indictment of 


text 
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Copies, together with a few added for the 
First Time in this Edition, the whole care- 
fully let alone by James Orchard Halliwell, 
F. R.S., F.S. A.” It occurs to us that 
Mr. Halliwell may be 
the Geological 


caught from 





also a Fellow of 


Society, and may have 
its members the enthusiasm 
attach so extraordi- 


which leads him to 


nary a value to every goose-track of the 
It is bad enough 


one of those mid- 


Elizabethan formation. 
to be, as 


dling poets whom 


Marston was, 


neither gods nor men 


never scen a 


newspaper to r even tl 





7 ’ 
ao not Geserve the 


being reprinted 


ghtful retribution of 








We hav said that we could not feel 
even the dubious satisfaction of knowing 
that the | I s of the old copes had 
been faithfully followed in the reprinting. 


We s reason for doubting whether Mr. 


Halliwell r read the 


proot ahx 





his own notes we have found several mis- 
takes. ] instance, he refers to p. 159 
when he means p. 153; he cites “I, but 





her id of “dip”; and he makes 
Spenser speak of “old Pithonus.” Mars- 
ton is n in author of enough importance 
to make it desirable that we should be put 
in possession of all the corrupted readings 
of his tex were such a thing possible 


g } 
even with the most minute painstaking, 


and Mr. Halliwell 


l’s edition loses its only 


claim to value the moment a doubt is cast 
upon the accuracy of its inaccuracies. It 
is a matte s ial import to us (whose 
means ot ; ss to originals a exceed- 
ingly lin that the English editors of 
our old s should be faithful and 
trustwor nd we have singled out Mr. 
Halliwell’s Marston for particular animad- 


version o1 because we think it on tl 





worst edition we ever saw of 

| 1 the condition in which 

our editor has left the text, we proceed to 
test his con petency in another respect by 
exam ! of the emendations and 
explanat s loubtful passages which he 


propos¢ Phese 
been even f 


ire very few; but had they 
wer, they had been too many. 
the 
‘ Gra- 


Among tl dramatis persone of 


“ Fawn,” as w said be fore, occurs 


nuflo, a He speaks only once 
during the play, and that in the 
In Act I., Scene 2, Gor 


to G — 


last scene. 


zago says, speaking 
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“ Now, sure, thou art a man 
Of a most learned scilence, and one whose 


words 





Have 


bin most pretious to me.” 


This seems quite plain, but Mr. Halliwell 
annotates thus :—* Scilence.—Query, sci- 


ence The common, reading, silence, may, 
That the 
Halli- 
find 

for 
‘ pol- 


ior ~ pity- 


howev«¢ e, be what is intended.” 
spelling should have troubled Mr. 


well is remarkable ; for elsewhere we 
« god boy "ie “ good-bye,” * seace’ 
“ bodies for “* boddice,” 


‘ 





policy,” pititty ing ~ 


ing,” “ scence” 


“ sense,”’ “‘ Misenzius” 


for 
for “* Me zentius,” 


4 


“ Ferazes”’ for “ Ferra- 


rese,’— and plenty besi 
That he 


e, equally odd. 
should have doubted the meaning 
page 41 of the 
read, “My Lord Granuffo, 


is no less strange; for on 


same play we 


you may likewise stay, for I know you’l 
say nothing,’—on pp. 55-56, This Gra- 
nuffo is a right wise good lord, a man of 
excellent discourse and never speaks,”’—and on 


“ Gon. My Lord Granuffo, this I e is an 
excellent fellow 
“ Don. Silence 
G I 1 t you for 7 lord I ° 


‘T ant for e? 

Let idlenes, fild full of wit 
H 1 with meates, high fedde h lustfull 

ea 
G culler [color]. As e, why, 
I< t 
This is Mr. Halliwell’s note :— Death a 
sence. — ‘Earth a sense,’ ed. 1633. Mr. 


Dilke suggests :-— earth’s 


‘For me, why, 


as sensible.’ The original is not necessa- 


rily corrupt. It may mean,—why, you 
might as well think Death was a sense, 
tle senses. 





W hat he Ip we should get 'y think- 


ing Death one 





of the senses, 





mand another C£dipus to um 
Halliwell can us no longer, but 
surprised at Mr. Dilke, the 
the “ Old 


From him we might have 


astonish 
we are 
competent editor of 
Plays,” 1815. 
hop d for better things. 
Throu 

1 


umes we find a for o’,—as, “a clock” 


* Death o’ sense 


is an exclamation. ghout these vol- 


for 
**o’clock,” “a the side” for “o a 


} Pe | 
the sae. 
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A similar exclamation is to be found in 
three other places in the same play, where 
the sense is obvious. Mr. Halliwell refers 
to one of them on p. 77,—*‘ Death a man! 
is she delivered?” The others are,— 
“Death a justice! are we in Norman- 
dy ¢” (p. 98); and “Death a discretion ! 
if I should prove a foole now,” or, as giv- 
en by Mr. Halliwell, “ Death, a discre- 
tion!” Now let us apply Mr. Halliwell’s 
explanation. “ Death a man!” you might 
as well think Death was a man, that is, 
one of the men!—or a discretion, that is, 
one of the discretions !—or a justice, that 
is, one of the quorum ! We trust Mr. 
Halliwell may never have the editing of 
Bob Acres’s imprecations. ‘“‘ Odd’s trig- 
gers!” he would say, “ that is, as odd as, 
or as strange as, triggers.” 

Vol. IIL, p. 77, “ the vote-killing man- 
drake.” Mr. Halliwell’s note is, “ vote- 
killing. — V oice-killing,’ ed. 1613. It m ly 
well be doubted whether either be the cor- 
rect reading.”’ He then gives a familiar 
citation from Browne’s “ Vulgar Errors.” 
“ Vote-killing”’ may be a mere misprint 
for “ note-killing,” but “ voice-killing” i 


certainly the better reading. Eithe1 





ever, makes sense. Although Sir Thomas 


Browne does not allude to the deadly prop- 


erty of the mandrake’s shriek, yet Mr. Hal- 
liwell, who has edited Shakspeare, might 


have remembered the 


and the notes thereon in the rariorum 
edition. In Jacob Grimm’s “ Deutsche 
Mythologie,” (Vol. IL. p. 1154,) under the 
word A/raun, may be found a full account 
of the superstitions concerning the man- 
drake. “ When it is dug up, it groans 
and shrieks so dreadfully that the digger 
will surely die. One must, therefore, be- 
fore sunrise on a Friday, having first stop- 
ped one’s ears with wax or cotton-wool, 
take with him an entirely black dog with- 
out a white hair on him, make the sign of 
the cross three times over the alraun, and 
dig about it till the root holds only by thin 
fibres. Then tie these by a string to the 
tail of the dog, show him a piece of bread, 
and run away as fast as possible. The 
dog runs eagerly after the bread, pulls up 
the root, and falls stricken dead by its 
groan of pain.” 








These, we believe, are the only instances 
in which Mr. Halliwell has ventured to 
give any opinion upon the text, except as 
to a palpable misprint, here and there. 
Two of these we have already cited. There 
is one other,—* p. 46, line 10. uconstant. 
—aAn error for inconstant.” Wherever 
there is a real difficulty, he leaves us in 
the lurch. For example, in “‘ What you 
Will,” he prints without comment,— 


‘Ha! he mount Chirall on the wings of 


sat 99 ‘fn. a 
fame! Vol I. p. 239, 


which should be “ mount cheval,” as it is 
ven in Mr. Dilke’s edition (Old E 
lish Plays, Vol. IL. p. 222). We cite this 


not as the worst, but the shortest, example 








, 


at hand. 

Some of Mr. Halliwell’s notes are useful 
and interesting,—as that on “ keeling the 
pot,” and some others,—but a great part 
are utterly useless. He thinks it necessary, 
lor instance, to explain that ng. i pure 

is in sense equivalent to ‘I will speak 
like a pure fool,’”’—that “ belkt up”’ means 
‘belched up,”—* iprecocks,” “ apricots. 
He has notes also upon “ meal-mouthed,” 
‘luxuriousnesse,” “ termagant,” “ fico,” 
“estro,” “a nest of goblets,” which indi- 
eate either that the “general reader” is 
a less intelligent person in England than 

t 


in America, or that Mr. Halliwell’s stand- 


ird of scholarship is very low We our- 
lves, from our limited r ng, can sup- 
y him with a reference w : will ex- 


plain the allusion to the “Scotch barna- 
cle”? much better than his citations from 


Sir John Maundeville and Giraldus Cam- 





3—namely, note 8, on p 179 ofa 


on Worms, by Dr. Ramesey, court 





physician to Charles IT. 
Next month we shall examine Mr. Haz- 
litt’s edition of Webster. 





will be completed in forty-eight volumes. 
Thirty are already published 1 the re- 





maining eighteen will be issued at the rate 
of two volumes a month. As this edition, 
in the union of elegance of mechanical 
execution with cheapness of price, is the 
best which has yet been published in the 
United States, and reflects great credit on 








eT 
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a 
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the taste and enterprise of the publishers, 
its merits should be universally known. 
The paper is white, the type new and 
clear, the illustrations excellent, the vol- 
umes of convenient size, the notes placed 
at the foot of the page, and the text en- 
riched with the author’s latest corrections. 
It is called the “ Household Edition ” ; and 
think it would be a 





greater 
adornment, and should be considered a 
more indispensable necessity, than numer- 
ous articles of expensive furniture, which, 


in too many households, take the place of 


The suceess of this edition, which has 
been as great as that of most new novels, 
is but another illustration of the perma- 
nence of Scott’s hold on the general im- 
agination, resulting from the instinctive 


sagacity with which he perceived and met 


its wants The generation of readers for 
which he wrote has mostly passed away ; 
new f s in fiction have risen, had 
their day, and disappeared ; he has been 
subje 1 to much acute and profound 


i 
criticism of a disparaging kind; and at 








presen s formidable rivals in a num- 
ber of novelists, both eminent and popu- 
lar ;— t his fume has quietly and steadily 
widen witl ne, the “reading public” 
ot our s much his publi is the 
reading f his own, and there has 
been ) 1 since he commenced writ- 
ing w 1 there were not more persons 
fam with his novels than with those 
of any other author. Some novelists are 
more | y estimated by certain classes 
ot n 3, I other comprehends in his 
popular so many classes, and few bear 
50 W i st of tests, re verusal. 
Mar s stimulate us more, and while 
wi I n we think t vy are 
superior to Scott’s; but we miss, in the 
gem pression they leave on the 
mind t peculiar charm which, in 
Scott s s back, after a few ears, to 
his S » revive the recolle on of 
scenes iracters which may be fad- 
ing aw m our memories. We doubt, 
also, if other novelist has, in a like 
degree power of instantaneously wit 

draw Ww a variety of readers from 
the perplex s and discomforts of actual 
existe! ind making them for the time 


denizens of a new world. He has stimu- 
lating elements enough, and he exhibits 


masterly art inythe wise economy with 
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which he uses them; but he still stimu- 
lates only to invigorate ; and when he 
enlivens jaded minds, it is rather by in- 
fusing fresh life than by applying fierce 
excitements, and there is consequently no 
reaction of weariness and disgust. He 
appeases, satisfies, and enchants, rather 
than stings and inflames. ‘The interest 
he rouses is not of that absorbing nature 








which exhausts from its very intensity, 
but is of that genial kind which contin- 
uously holds the pleased attention while the 
story is in progress, and remains in the 
mind as a delightful memory after the 
story is finished. It may also be said of 
his characters, that, if some other novelists 
have exhibited a finer and firmer power in 
delineating higher or rarer types of hu- 
manity, Scott is still unapproached in this, 
that he has succeeded in domesticating his 
creations in the general heart and brain, 
and thus obtained the endorsement of hu- 
man nature as evidence of their genuine- 
ness. His characters are the friends and 
acquaintances of everybody,—quoted, re- 
ferred to, gossipped about, discussed, criti- 
cized, as though they were actual beings. 
He, as an individual, is almost lost sight 
of in the imaginary world his genius has 
peopled ; and most of his readers have a 
more vivid sense of the reality of Dominie 
Sampson, Jeanie Deans, or any other of 
his characterizations, than they have of 
himself. And the reason is obvious. They 
know Dominie Sampson through Scott ; 
they know Scott only through Lockhart. 
Still, it is certain that the nature of Scott, 


that essential nature which no 





graphy 
can give, underlies, animates, disposes, and 
permeates all the natures he has deline- 
ated. It is this, which, in the last analysis, 
is found to be the source of his universal 
popularity, and which, without analysis, 
is felt as a continual charm by all his 
readers, whether they live in palaces or 
cottages. His is a nature which is wel- 
comed everywhere, because it is at home 
everywhere. The mere power and ya- 
riety of his imagination cannot account 
for his influence ; for the same power and 
variety might have been directed by a dis- 
contented and misanthropic spirit, or have 
obeyed the impulses of selfish and sensual 
passions, and thus conveyed a bitter or 
impure view of human nature and human 
life. It is, then, the man in the imagina- 
tion, the cheerful, healthy, vigorous, sym- 











——————. 
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pathetic, good-natured, and broad-natured 
Walter Scott himself, who, modestly hid- 
den, as he seems to be, behind the char- 
acters and scenes he represents, really 
streams through them the peculiar quality 
of life which makes their abiding charm. 
He has been accepted by humanity, be- 
cause he is so heartily humane,—humane, 
not merely as regards man in the abstract, 
but as regards man in the concrete. 

We have spoken of the number of his 
readers, and of his capacity to interest all 
classes of people; but we suppose, that, in 
our day, when everybody knows how to 
read without always knowing what to 
read, even Scott has failed to reach a mul- 
titude of 


receiving pleasure from his writings, but 


persons abundantly capable of 


who, in their ignorance of him, are con- 
tent to devour such frightful trash in the 


shape of novels as they accidentally light 


upon in a leisure hour. One advantage of 


} 


such an edition of his works as that which 


has occasioned these remarks is, that it 


tends to awaken attention anew to his 


merits, to spread his fame among the gen- 
eration of readers now growing up, 


to place him in the public view fairly 
abreast of unworthy but clamorous claim- 
ants for public regard, as inferior to him 
in the power to impart pleasure as they 
are inferior to him in literary excellence 
bad 


icism ; but 


hat portion of the public who read 


novels cannot be reached by crit 
if they could only be reached by Scott, 
they would quickly discover and resent 
the swindle of which they have so long 
been the victims. 


A Dictionary of Medical Scien e, ete. By 
Dunettson, M. D., LL. D. 


Revised and very greatly enlarged. 


Rosey 


Ir does not fall within our province to 
enter into a minute examination of a pro- 
fessional work like the one before us. As 
a Medical Dictionary is a book, however, 
which every general reader will find con- 
venient at times, and as we have long 
employed this particular dictionary with 
great satisfaction, we do not hesitate to 
devote a 

We 
lished in 1833, meagre, as compared with 
affluence of 
few years later a second edition was hon- 


orably noticed in the “ British and Foreign 


few sentences to its notice. 


remember when it was first pub- 


its present information. A 
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Medical Review.” At that time it 
only half the size of Hooper’s well-known 
Medical steady 
growth in successive editions it has reached 


books 


was 
Dictionary, but by its 


that obesity which is tolerable in 


we consult, but hardly in such 


k 


The labor expended in preparing the wor 





must have been immense, and, untike most 


of our stereotyped medical Iferature, it 


has increased by true interstitial growth, 


instead of by mere accretion, or of remain- 





ing essentially stationary—with the excep- 
' 


tion of the title-page. 


We can confidently recommend this 
work as a most ample and convenient 
book of reference upon Anatomy, Physiol- 


ogy, Climate, and other subjects likely to 


be occasionally interesting to the general 
reader, as well as upon all practical matters 
connected with the art of healir 


In the present state of education and in- 
telligence, he must be a dull person who 
does not frequently find a quest arising 


on some point connected with this range of 


studies. The student will find in this dic- 
tionary an enormous collection of syno- 
nymes in various languages, brief accounts 
of almost everything medical e heard 
of, and full notices of many « e more 
important subjeets treated,—such as Cli- 
mate, Diet, Falsifiecation of Drug Feioned 
Diseases, Muscles, Poison ! 1y oth- 
ers 

Her nd there we not 1 hes, as 
must be expected in so hug tion 
of know Thus, 7 s 18 
not P s l hialis, but ¢ —The 
recent « yngeal and pha is in- 


correctly placed on the third syllable. In 
look in vain 
for the New York provincialism Sprue,” 
The | 8, per- 
haps hundreds, of such errors, without 


Elzevirs 


this wilderness of words we 


work ht to som 


iS a Pig 


forfeiting its character. If tl 


could not print the “‘ Corpus Juris Civilis” 


without a false heading to a chapter, we 


may excuse a dictionary-maker and his 
print 


most useful book, and scholars will find it 


er tor 


an occasional sli] But itisa 


immensely convenient. 

Clerical Life. By 
Exvror. Originally published in 
Ne w 


1858. 


CGEORGB 
* Black- 
York: Har- 


wood’s Magazine.” 


per & Brothers. 


Fiction represents the, character of 
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age to which it belongs, not merely by 


4 


lineations of its times, like those 


actual de 
of “ Tom Jones” and “ The Newcomes,” 
but also in an indirect, though scarcely 
less positive manner, by its exhibition of 
the 
form and general direction, whatever the 


the influence of times upon its own 


period it have chosen for 


scene or 
itself. The story of “ Hypatia” is laid in 


Alexandria 


ago, but the 


may 


almost two thousand years 


book reflects the crudities of 





modern English thought; and even Mr. 
Thackeray, the greatest living master of 
costume, succeeds in making his “ Es- 
mond ”’ only a joint-production of the Ad- 
disonian age and our own. Thus the 
novels of the last few years exhibit very 
clearly the spirit that characterizes the 
period of regard for men and women 
as men and women, without reference to 
rank, | ity, fortune, or privilege. Novel- 
ists recognize that Nature is a better ro- 
mance-maker than the fancy, a the 
public is learning that men and women 
are better than heroes and heroines, not 
only to live with, but also to read of. Now 
and tl therefore, we get a novel, like 
these “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” in which 
the fictitious element is secure ly based 


upon a broad groundwork of actual truth, 


truth as well in detail as in general 


It is not often, however, even yet, that 
we find a writer wholly unembarrassed by 
and in revolt against the old theory of the 
necessi perfection in some one at least 
of the chara rs of his story. “ Neither 
Luther r John Bunyan,” says the author 


of this book, “ would have satisfied the 


modern demand for an ideal hero, who be- 


lieves nothing but what is true, feels noth- 


ing but what is excellent, and does nothing 
ful.” 


indeed, a daring romance- 


but what is gracc 


pometimes 


writer ventures, during the earlier chapters 


of his story, to represent a heroine without 


beauty and without wealth, or a hero with 


some mortal blemish. But after a time 


his resolution fails;—each new chapter 


gives a new charm to the ordinary face; 


and “ lustrous,” 
the 


the eyes grow “ liquid’ 


always having been “large” nose, 


“naturally d exhibits its “‘ fine-cut 


mouth acquires an indescriba- 


licate,”’ 
lines’; the 
ble expression of loveliness; and the read- 
er’s hoped-for Fright is transformed by 
Folly or Miss Pickering into a common- 


place, tiresome, novelesque Beauty. Even 
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Miss Bronté relented toward Jane Eyre; 
and weaker novelists are continually re- 
peating, but the omission of the 
moral, the story of the “ Ugly Duck.” 
Unquestionably, there is the excuse to be 


with 


made for this great error, that it betrays 
the seeking after Ideal. 
word! The ideal standard of excellence 


an Dangerous 


is, to be sure, fortunately changing, and 


the unreal ideal will soon be confined to 
the 


readers. 


second-rate writers for second-rate 


3ut all the great novelists of the 


two last generations indulged themselves 


and their readers in these unrealities. It 


is vastly easier to invent a consistent 


character than to represent an inconsist- 


ent one ;—a hero is easier to make (so all 


historians have found) than a man. 


Suppose, however, novelists could be 


placed in a society made up of their favor- 
ite characters,—forced into real, lifelike 
intercourse with them ;—Richardson, for 


instance, with his Harriet Byron or Clar- 


issa, attended by Sir Charles; Miss Bur- 
ney with Lord Orville and Evelina; Miss 
Edgeworth with Caroline Percy, and that 


marvellous hero, Count Altenburg; S« 
the 


ott 
called Wa- 


Suppose they 


with automatons that he 


verley and Flora Mclvor. 


were brought together to share the com- 


forts (cold comforts they would be) of life, 
to pass days together, to meet every morn- 


ing at breakfast; with what a ludicrous 


sense of relief, at the close of this purga- 


torial period, would not the unhappy nov- 


elists have fled from these deserted heroes 


and heroines, and the precious propricties 


of their romance, to the very driest and 


mustiest of human bores,—gratefully re- 
joicing that the world was not filled with 
such creatures as they themselves had set 
before it as ideals! 

To eopy Nature faithfully and heartily 
is certainly not less needful when stories 
are presented in words than when they 
are told on canvas or in marble. In the 
have a 
The 


three stories embraced under this title are 


“Scenes from Clerical Life” we 
happy example of such copying. 
written vigorously, with a just appreciation 
of the romance of reality, and with honest 
adherence to truth of representation in the 
sombre as well as the brighter portions of 
life. It demands not only a large intellect, 
but a large heart, to gain such a candid 
and inclusive appreciation of life and char- 


acter as they display. The greater part 
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of each story reads like a reminiscence of 
real life, and the personages introduced 
show little sign of being “rubbed down” 
or “ touched up and varnished ” for effect. 
The narrative is easy and direct, full of 
humor and pathos; and the descriptions 
of simple life in a country village are often 
charming from their freshness, vivacity, 
More than this, these 
stories give proof of that wide range of 
experience which does 
pend on an extended or varied acquaint- 
ance with the world, as upon an intelli- 
gent and comprehensive sympathy, which 


and sweetness. 


not eco much de- 


makes each new person with whom one is 
connected a new illustration of the un- 
solved problems of life and a new link in 
the unending chain of human develop- 
ment. : 

The book is one that deserves a more 
elegant form than that which the Messrs. 
Harper have given it in their reprint. 


Twin Roses: A Narrative. 
Ritcure, Author of “ Autobiography of 
an Actress,” “ Mimic Life,” ete. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 16mo. 


3y Anna Cora 


Tuts volume belongs to a series of nar- 
ratives intended to illustrate Mrs. Ritchie’s 


experiences of theatrical life, and especially 
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to do justice to the many admirable people 
who have adopted the stage as a prote ssion. 
Though it has many defects, in respect to 
plot and characterization, it seems to us 


the most charming in style and beautiful 
in sentiment of Mrs. Ritchie’s works. The 
two sisters, the “twin roses,” are, we be- 
lieve, drawn from life; but the author’s 
own imagination has enveloped them in 
an atmosphere of romantic sweetness, and 
their qualities are fondly exaggerated in- 
to something like unreality. ‘They seem 
to have been first idolized and then ideal- 
ized, but never realized. Still, the most 
beautiful and tender passages of the whole 


book are those in which they are lovinug- 





ly portrayed. The scenes in the theat 
The perils, pains, 


pleasures, failures, and triumphs of the ac- 


are generally excellent. 


tor’s life are well described. The defect, 


which especially mars the latter portion 


of the volume, is the absence of any ar- 
tistic reason for the numerous descrip- 
tions of scenery which are introduced. 
The tourist and the novelist do not hap- 


pily combine. Still, the sentiment of the 


book is so pure, fresh, and artless, its 
moral tone so high, its style so rich and 


melodious, and its purpose so charitable 


and good, that the reader is kept in pleas- 


ed attention to the end, and lays it down 


with regret. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Iw our review of Parton’s Life of Burr, 
published in the March number, the fol- 
lowing passage 
from that work :—“ Hamilton probably 
implanted a dislike for Burr in Washing- 


occurs, as a quotation 


ton’s breast.’ 

Upon this the author of the biography 
has had the effrontery to bring against 
He aftirms that 
neither the sentence above quoted nor 


us a charge of forgery. 


any resembling it can be found in his 
book. 

Mr. Parton, speaking of Washington’s 
refusal to nominate Burr to the French 
mission, (p. 197,) speaks of the President’s 
dislike for him; and, endeavoring to ac- 





count for it, says: “ Reflecting upon this 
circumstance, the idea will occur to the 


individual long immersed in the r 





of that period, that this invine dish 

Colowel Burr was perhaps implanted, certainly 
nourished, in the mind of Gene Washing- 
ton by his useful friend and adh t, A an- 


der Hamilton.” 

We do not wonder that Mr. Parton 
should have been annoyed by so damag- 
ing a criticism of his book, but we can 
account for his forgetfulness only by sup- 
posing that he has been so long “ im- 
mersed in the reading of that period” as 
to have arrived nearly at the drowning- 


point of insensibility. 


























